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Foreword 


In  the  spring  of  1934  Theron  J.  Damon  approached  the  director  of  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum  with  the  suggestion  that  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  seventeenth 
century  New  England  painters  would  bring  together  for  the  first  time  a  collection 
of  some  of  the  earliest  American  portraits  and  would  also  provide  an  insight  into  the 
culture  of  early  New  Englanders.  As  a  result  a  committee  was  appointed  and  the  search 
began  for  accredited  examples  of  seventeenth  century  work.  A  few  were  found  in 
museums,  some  were  located  in  historical  libraries,  and  several  were  discovered  in  the 
possession  of  descendants  or  private  owners.  No  printed  monograph  had  ever  been 
published  upon  the  subject.  The  three  volume  Portraits  of  the  Founders  by  Charles  K. 
Bolton,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  included,  however,  most  of  the  Massachusetts 
portraits  desired,  and  without  this  work  the  exhibition  would  probably  not  have  been 
held  and  the  preparation  of  this  catalogue  would  have  been  an  even  more  laborious 
task  than  it  eventually  proved  to  be.  Many  museums  regarded  rather  slightingly  these 
very  early  canvases,  considering  them  scarcely  as  art>  and  overlooking  that,  in  point 
of  time,  such  portraits  were  the  primitives  of  American  painting. 

At  length  the  Committee,  by  a  process  of  selection  and  elimination,  picked  out 
thirty-six  canvases  which  were  fairly  well  accredited  to  New  England  artists  or  at 
least  to  artists  working  in  New  England.  With  an  encouraging  spirit  of  cooperation, 
all  institutions  and  private  owners  granted  the  loan  of  the  pictures  for  the  exhibition. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  even  passed  a  special  act  of  legislation  to  permit 
the  loan  of  two  important  paintings.  The  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  during  July  and  August,  1934,  and  attracted  much  attention  both  from 
visitors  and  critical  reviewers  throughout  the  East.  Alan  Burroughs  of  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum  examined  every  picture  by  x-ray  and  made  a  report  which  showed  the  value 
of  such  scientific  study.  Infra-red  photographs  were  also  taken. 

Next  came  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  and  authentic  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
— a  work  even  more  important  than  the  exhibition  itself,  since  it  would  provide  for 
the  first  time  an  extended  account  of  early  New  England  art  and  would  form  a  per- 
manent photographic  record  of  all  the  pictures,  including  two  additional  portraits, 
those  of  Dr.  John  Clark  and  Mrs.  Anna  (Shepard)  Quincy,  which  were  not  exhibited 
at  the  Museum  in  1934.  Fortunately  for  the  Museum  and  for  all  future  students,  to 
Miss  Louisa  Dresser,  of  the  Museum  staff,  was  entrusted  the  compilation  of  this 
essential  undertaking.  For  nearly  a  year  Miss  Dresser  has  given  much  of  her  time  to 
the  project  of  assembling  and  analyzing  the  information  about  each  portrait,  tracing 
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its  provenance  and  history  and  coordinating  the  opinions  of  the  various  members  of 
the  Committee.  In  March  1935  Miss  Dresser  submitted  a  draft  catalogue  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  suggestion,  change  or  amendment,  and  at  its  final  meeting  in  April  the 
members  were  in  practical  agreement  upon  the  many  controversial  points  which 
always  arise  with  regard  to  ancient  canvases.  These  conclusions  have  been  embodied 
in  the  text  and  the  Committee  thinks  that  Miss  Dresser  has  performed  her  important 
task  remarkably  well.  Her  introduction  on  the  rise  and  development  of  art  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  is  a  study  evidencing  much  research  and  one  that  will 
repay  careful  reading. 

The  Committee  realizes  that  new  discoveries  of  portraits  and  of  facts  will  add 
greatly  to  our  present  knowledge,  that  even  some  of  the  names  of  these  shadowy  and 
unknown  painters  will  one  day  be  revealed.  But  it  also  believes  that  the  present  cata- 
logue furnishes  the  groundwork  for  future  study  and  provides  an  authoritative  treatise 
on  the  much  neglected  subject  of  seventeenth  century  New  England  art. 

Clarence  S.  Brigham 
for  the  Committee 
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The  Rise  and  Development  of  Art 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 


; 


a/  1  1HE  portraits  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  wrote  Rev.  William  Bentley  in  a 
letter  to  John  Adams  on  October  10,  1809,  "are  of  high  value  if  they  regard 
Massachusetts."1  His  diary  attests  that  he  spent  much  time  in  studying  the 
originals  and  caused  various  copies  in  oils  and  in  red  chalk  to  be  made  for  his  own 
use.  His  interest  was  primarily  with  the  sitter  and  whether  the  portrait  was  a  gen- 
uine, contemporary  likeness.  In  fact  this  has  been  until  recently  the  main  object  of 
the  study  of  seventeenth  century  portraiture  in  New  England.  Whether  the  portrait 
was  actually  painted  here  and  what  was  its  value  as  an  early  example  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  this  region  were  questions  which  were  not  considered. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Committee,  therefore,  in  assembling  the  portraits, 
which  were  exhibited  together  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  during  July  and  August, 
1934,  was  to  establish  the  character  of  seventeenth  century  painting  in  New  England 
and  its  relationship  to  painting  in  Europe  and  to  later  work  in  America.  Definite 
identification  of  the  subjects,  except  in  so  far  as  it  would  assist  in  dating  the  portraits, 
was  a  matter  of  secondary  concern.  Similarly,  although  the  Committee  would  have 
been  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  attach  to  each  canvas  the  name  of  a  seventeenth 
century  New  England  limner,  they  were  not  surprised  that  only  the  slenderest 
evidence  was  found  to  justify  the  attribution  of  any  portrait  or  group  of  portraits 
to  a  definite  artist. 

Before  considering  the  nature  of  seventeenth  century  painting  in  New  England 
it  was  necessary  to  decide  on  which  portraits  such  a  study  should  be  based.  Wrong 
conclusions  could  easily  have  been  drawn  by  including  works  painted  outside  New 
England  or  at  a  different  period.  On  the  other  hand  an  equally  unfair  judgment 
would  have  been  passed  if  those  about  which  some  doubt  existed  had  been  excluded 
without  careful  consideration.  For  this  reason  there  was  included  in  this  study  every 
portrait  which,  on  grounds  seeming  reasonable  to  the  Committee,  had  been  credited 
with  a  seventeenth  century  New  England  origin.  In  one  case,  at  least,  that  of  the 
portrait  of  Robert  Pike,  the  theory  that  it  could  be  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
already  been  conclusively  disproved  by  Mr.  Bolton  in  the  third  volume  of  Portraits 
of  the  Founders.  So  well  established  was  the  mistaken  idea,  however,  that  it  was 
thought  well  to  go  over  the  ground  once  again  in  print.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  William 
Ames,  which  was  obviously  painted  in  Europe  and  is  dated  1633,  was  lent  by  Harvard 
University  and  hung  in  the  exhibition  because  it  had  often  been  referred  to  as  the 
copy  made  in  New  England  in  1680  by  Major  Thomas  Smith  (see  p.  135).  It  is  not, 
however,  reproduced  here.  In  order  to  establish  which  of  the  portraits  exhibited 
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could  with  confidence  be  called  examples  of  seventeenth  century  New  England 
painting  an  effort  was  made  to  trace  the  history  of  each.  A  first  step  was  to  examine, 
if  available,  the  wills  and  inventories  of  each  sitter  and  of  the  members  of  his  imme- 
diate family.  This  investigation  was,  incidentally,  surprisingly  disappointing.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  inventories  list  many  insignificant  articles  of  apparel  and 
household  furnishings,  in  only  one  inventory  and  in  only  one  will  was  definite 
mention  of  portraits  found.  Biographical  material  was  searched  to  determine  whether 
the  sitter  could  have  been  painted  abroad  and  details  of  costume  were  considered. 
Every  picture  was  submitted  to  x-ray  examination  and  infra-red  photographs  were 
taken.  The  results  of  this  research,  often  of  necessity  inconclusive,  may  be  found  in 
the  critical  comments  on  each  portrait  and  in  Mr.  Burroughs'  report.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  believe  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  thirty-eight  portraits 
listed  in  this  catalogue  were  painted  here  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  that  this 
group  includes  all  the  portraits  known  at  present  which,  in  their  opinion,  can  be 
so  attributed. 

Wherever  the  first  attempt  at  drawing  or  painting  by  a  white  man  on  this  con- 
tinent took  place,  it  was  not  among  the  English  settlers  in  New  England  for  there 
is  no  definite  proof  of  the  presence  of  an  artist  here  before  1665  when,  according  to 
tradition,  the  portrait  of  John  Endecott  was  painted.  As  early  as  152.5  an  artist, 
one  Rodrigo  de  Cifuentes,  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Hernando  Cortez  on  his 
expedition  into  Honduras  and  a  signed  painting  by  him,  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Hippolytus,  (Academy  of  San  Carlos,  Mexico),  has  recently  been  discovered.  Spanish 
painting  in  Mexico  was  almost  entirely  religious  in  subject  matter  but  portraits  were 
also  painted.  In  general,  quantity  rather  than  quality  was  stressed  and,  though  artists 
came  from  Spain,  much  of  the  work  was  carried  out  by  Indians  under  the  direction 
of  the  monks.  However  Baltasar  de  Echave  the  Elder,  who  worked  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  manner  of  the  Caracci  and  Caravaggio,  pro- 
duced a  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Pontianus,  (Academy  of  San  Carlos),  which  might  have 
brought  him  credit  in  competition  with  his  European  contemporaries;  and  Jose 
Juarez,  who  painted  from  c.  1642.  to  c.  1698,  in  the  manner  of  the  school  of  Seville, 
likewise  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  such  works  as  his  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
(Academy  of  San  Carlos).2 

Nor  were  French  artists  lacking  in  the  new  world.  Richard  Hakluyt,  in  the  dedica- 
tory epistle  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  accompanying  his  translation  of  Laudonniere's 
Histoire  notable  de  la  Floride,  writes: 

".  .  .  the  same  with  diuers  other  things  of  chief  est  importance  are  liuely 
drawne  in  colours  at  your  no  smal  charges  by  the  skillfull  painter  lames  Morgues \ 
sometime  liuing  in  the  Black-fryers  in  London  {whom  Monsieur  Chastillion 
then  Admirall  of  France  sent  thither  ivith  Laudonniere  for  that  purpose)  which 
was  an  eye-witnesse  of  the  goodnesse  and  fertility  of  those  regions/'3 

This  James  Morgues,  better  known  as  Jacques  le  Moyne,  managed  to  escape  when 
Laudonniere's  Huguenot  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River  in  Florida 
was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1565.  Raleigh's  own  colony  at  Roanoke  in  Virginia, 
founded  in  1585,  had  its  artist,  John  White,  governor  in  1587,  who  made  charming 
water-color  drawings,  illustrating  the  customs  of  the  natives  and  the  events  of  the 
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expedition,  which  were  engraved,  as  were  Le  Moyne's,  and  published  in  Theodore 
de  Bry's  Voyages.  The  originals  are  preserved  at  the  British  Museum.4  Samuel  de 
Champlain  illustrated  his  own  journal  with  crude  sketches  of  block  houses,  harbors 
and  Indians,  much  as  an  explorer  of  the  present  day  might  use  a  camera. 

Catholic  missionaries,  as  well  as  explorers,  found  artists  useful.  The  Jesuits,  in 
their  efforts  to  convert  the  natives,  carried  portraits  of  the  saints  and  lurid  repre- 
sentations of  Last  Judgments  into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  Father  Pierron,  a  painter 
himself,  is  said  to  have  accomplished  wonders  with  his  representation  of  an  Iroquois 
squaw  tortured  by  demons.5  The  churches  needed  decoration  and  Claude  Francois, 
known  as  Brother  Luc,  a  Recollet,  who  had  studied  with  Simon  Vouet,  came  to 
Quebec  in  1670  and  remained  about  fifteen  months  in  New  France.  Father  Chrestien 
le  Clercq,  writing  in  1690,  attributed  several  pictures  to  him,  including  an  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  for  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  but  Father  Hugolin  in  1932.  writes  that 
some  of  them  are  too  poor  to  have  been  by  his  hand  and  may  be  examples  of  the 
"croutes  sorties  en  nombre  de  l'ecole  des  arts  et  metiers  de  Saint  Joachim."6  This 
school  of  arts  and  crafts  was  one  of  two  founded  by  Monseigneur  de  Laval,  first  Bishop 
of  Quebec.  The  other  was  at  the  seminary  of  Quebec.  In  both  instruction  was  given 
in  house  building,  carpentry,  joinery,  wood  sculpture  and  probably  painting  as 
well.  Religious  art  of  this  type  could  have  had  no  influence  on  the  New  England 
portrait  painters  but,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  likeness  of 
the  Mere  de  lTncarnation,  painted  in  1692.,  has  disappeared. 

In  New  Amsterdam7  a  Frenchman,  Henri  Couturier  or  Hendrick  Coutrie,  as  he 
was  called,  was  painting  portraits  before  1663.  Augustine  Heerman  had  previously 
engraved  his  own  portrait  on  a  map  of  Maryland  and  Jacob  Strijcker,  who  was  in 
the  New  Netherlands  soon  after  1650,  presumably  painted  the  likeness  of  himself 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants.  Three  members  of  the  Duyckinck  family, 
Evert  I,  his  son,  Gerret,  and  his  grandson,  Evert  III,  each  one  described  in  various 
documents  as  "painter"  or  "limner,"  were  at  work  before  1700.  Evert  Duyckinck  I 
had  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1638.  He  is  known  to  have  engraved  glass  and  to 
have  painted  the  city  arms  on  fire  buckets,  but  no  conclusive  proof  that  he  produced 
portraits  has  yet  been  found.  Though  the  Dutch  inspiration  evident  in  New  England 
painting  of  the  period  can  be  explained  as  coming  from  Europe  through  England, 
still  the  fact  that  Boston  had  continual  trading  relations  with  New  Amsterdam  is 
suggestive.  Already  in  1642.  a  stone  tavern  was  built  by  the  Dutch  on  the  East  River 
for  the  express  use  of  the  many  English  travelers  passing  through  on  their  way  from 
New  England  to  Virginia. 8 

By  that  time,  because  of  political  events  in  England,  the  relatively  large  flow  of 
emigration  to  New  England  had  ceased  and  some  of  the  best  elements  of  the  English 
middle  class,  farmers,  artisans,  with  a  number  of  country  gentlemen  and  clergymen, 
under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Winthrop,  Endecott  and  Dudley,  were  consoli- 
dating the  position  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  as  a  semi-independent  common- 
wealth. This  independence  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  charter  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  had  been  brought  to  New  England  in  1630  by  the 
Company  officers  under  Winthrop  as  governor.  Here,  though  drawn  up  originally 
for  the  regulation  of  a  commercial  enterprise,  it  had  become  the  constitution  of  what 
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was  practically  a  new  state,  and  the  Company's  General  Court  had  developed  into 
that  state's  legislative  body.  Even  after  the  loss  of  the  charter  in  1686  and  the  grant 
of  a  new  charter  in  1691  requiring  the  governor  henceforth  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown,  the  essential  autonomy  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth  was  maintained.9 

The  religious  motive  of  the  founders  was  expressed  in  the  covenant  of  the  First 
Church,  Boston,  in  which  the  signers  bound  themselves,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  walk  in  all  their  ways  '  'according  to  the  Rule  of  the  Gospell,  and  in  all  sincere  Conformity 
to  His  holy  Ordinaunces ',  and  in  mutuall  love,  and  respect  each  to  other.  "I0  The  opportunity 
had  come  to  found  a  state  based  on  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  to  his  elect,  and  there 
was  no  room  in  that  community  for  any  persons  not  in  agreement.  John  Wheelwright, 
for  instance,  whose  portrait  was  included  in  this  exhibition,  was  promptly  banished 
for  expressing  his  views  and  Thomas  Savage  as  a  young  man  spent  six  uncomfortable 
months  as  a  founder  of  Aquidneck,  Rhode  Island,  after  attempting  to  defend  his 
mother-in-law,  the  celebrated  dissenter,  Anne  Hutchinson. 

Returning  to  Boston,  Savage  took  part  in  the  growing  commercial  activity  which 
was  bringing  prosperity  to  the  colony.  Since  the  soil  of  New  England  was  unreward- 
ing, the  colonists  found  in  shipbuilding,  fishing,  and  trade  with  the  West  Indies 
and  Europe  the  profit  which  the  Virginians  derived  from  tobacco.  By  1676  two 
hundred  and  thirty  vessels  of  over  fifty  tons  were  owned  in  Massachusetts,  and 
among  the  inhabitants  there  were  about  thirty  merchants  worth  from  £10,000  to 
£2.0,000.  Vessels  were  venturing  as  far  as  Syria  and  Madagascar  and  the  port  of 
Boston  hummed  with  colorful  activity.11  The  town  records  show  that  permission 
was  continually  being  granted  to  build  wharves  and  one  is  reminded  of  the  description 
of  Boston  in  Johnson's  Wonder-Working  Providence,  written  some  years  earlier: 

"...  the  chief e  Edifice  of  this  City-like  Toiune  is  crowded  on  the  Sea-bankes, 
and  wharf ed  out  with  great  industry  and  cost,  the  buildings  beautifull  and  large, 
some  fairely  set  forth  with  Brick,  Tile,  Stone,  and  Slate,  and  orderly  placed 
with  comly  streets,  whose  continuall  inlargement  presages  some  sumptuous  City. 
.  .  .  the  streets  are  full  of  Girles  and  Boys  sporting  up  and  downe,  with  a 
continued  concourse  of  people.  Good  store  of  Shipping  is  here  yearly  built,  and 
some  very  faire  ones :  both  Tar  and  NLastes  the  Countrey  affords  from  its  own  soile; 
also  store  of  Victuall  both  for  their  owne  and  Forreiners-ships,  who  resort  hither 
for  that  end:  this  Town  is  the  very  Mart  of  the  Land,  French,  Portugalls 
and  Dutch,  come  hither  for  Traffique . " 'I2 

Here,  in  this  small,  industrious  capital  of  a  colony  numbering  about  i5,ooo 
inhabitants,13  the  art  of  painting  in  New  England  was  to  have  its  beginning.  It 
did  not  have  to  take  root  on  an  entirely  barren  soil  for,  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  insist,  the  early  colonists  were  not  devoid  of  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
and  even  their  strictest  leaders  did  not  object  to  artistic  production  provided  it 
did  not  distract  the  artist  or  his  patron  from  their  religious  duties  and  resulted  in 
useful  objects.  In  this  the  colonists  were  not  unlike  other  Englishmen  who,  it  has 
been  said,  have  always  preferred  the  domestic  to  the  fine  arts  because  they  serve  a 
definite  purpose.  In  coming  to  New  England  they  did  not  create  new  forms  either  in 
architecture  or  the  decorative  arts  in  response  to  their  new  surroundings  and  way 
of  life.  Their  object  was  to  establish  a  society  resembling  that  which  they  had  left 
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behind,  except  in  matters  of  religion  and  morality,  and,  when  they  could  not  bring 
actual  objects  with  them,  the  new  were  modeled  on  the  old.  Being  largely  of  simple, 
middle-class  families  the  houses  and  furniture  which  they  had  known  in  England 
had  been  scarcely  touched  by  the  foreign  influences  of  the  Renaissance  and  still 
retained  a  feeling  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  was  transported  to  the  new  world  and 
here  given  its  after-glow.  Boston  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century 
must  have  been  very  like  a  mediaeval  town  in  appearance,  with  its  crooked  streets 
and  the  high-pitched  roofs,  overhanging  second  stories,  and  pendills  of  its  framed 
houses.  Only  the  clapboarding  of  the  house  walls  to  keep  out  the  sharp  east  wind 
concealed  the  usual  English  half-timbered  construction.14  In  some  cases  the  exterior 
was  plastered  with  a  strong  cement  worked  in  relief,  a  mode  particularly  prevalent 
in  East  Anglia  and  therefore  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  Bay  Colony,  many  of 
whom  came  from  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  The  cement  covered  walls  of  the 
"Old  Feather  Store,"  built  in  1680,  were,  according  to  Caleb  H.  Snow,  "variegated 
with  ornamental  squares,  diamonds  and  flowers-de-luce." IS 

Within  the  houses  the  light  from  logs  burning  in  the  great  fire-places  of  kitchens 
and  keeping-rooms  gleamed  on  heavy  furniture16  of  oak  and  pine  constructed  by 
joiners  in  the  functional,  mediaeval  tradition  of  straight  lines  and  right  angles. 
Much  of  it  was  very  simple,  modeled  on  the  pine  sea-chests  and  stout,  turned  chairs 
brought  over  by  the  early  settlers;  other  pieces  such  as  chests,  cupboards  and  wainscot 
chairs  were  decorated  with  Elizabethan  panels  carved  in  arched  designs  or  with 
paneling  combined  with  split  and  applied  turnings.  Foliage,  geometric  figures  and 
scrolls,  flatly  carved  in  the  peasant  manner,  were  also  used  as  decorative  motives. 
Some  of  the  pieces  were  stained  or  painted  red,  mulberry  or  black,  and  cushions 
and  cupboard-cloths  of  various  colors  were  used.  Occasionally  a  Turkey  carpet  served 
to  cover  furniture  as  in  the  "hall"  of  Captain  George  Curwin's  house  at  Salem.17 
Some  furniture  was  brought  from  England  but  probably  not  very  much,  for  good 
cabinet  wood  was  plentiful  in  New  England  and  space  on  vessels  was  precious.  John 
Winthrop,  writing  to  his  wife  on  July  2.3,  1630,  mentions  no  furniture  but  suggests 
that  she  bring  with  her  to  New  England  "Iznnen,  woollen,  some  more  beddinge,  brasse, 
■peuter,  leather  bottells,  drinkinge  homes  etc. " 1 8 

Unfortunately  the  pewter  of  that  day,  after  hard  wear,  has  been  melted  down,  but 
at  least  two  pieces  of  silver  owned  by  the  Winthrop  family  still  survive;  a  globular 
tankard  of  mottled  German  pottery  mounted  by  an  English  silversmith  before  1607, 
and  a  standing  cup  with  the  London  date-letter  for  1610,  the  bowl  of  which  is  exu- 
berantly decorated  with  embossed  sea  monsters,  fruit  and  flowers.  Of  more  influence 
on  Boston  silversmiths,  however,  was  a  standing  cup  of  simpler  Puritan  design 
made  in  London  in  1638  and  probably  owned  by  William  Franklin,  a  Boston  black- 
smith.15 Its  bell-shaped  bowl  with  granular  decoration  and  its  baluster  stem  were  an 
inspiration  to  John  Hull  who  did  not  necessarily  have  to  rely  for  models  on  the  few 
pieces  of  silver  brought  to  Boston  by  the  colonists.  A  merchant  as  well  as  a  silver- 
smith, business  took  him  to  London  in  1661  where  he  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  fast  disappearing  Puritan  styles  and  the  new  and  more  elaborate  forms  of  the 
early  Restoration  period.  In  partnership  with  Robert  Sanderson  he  transformed  the 
miscellaneous  coins,  brought  to  them  by  prosperous  merchants  and  magistrates,  into 
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numerous  pieces  including  beakers,  tankards  and  boldly  fashioned  caudle  cups. 
William  Paddy  in  1658  left  to  his  wife  "a  neiv  Silver  Caiudell  Cup  &  porringer"20  which 
may  have  been  used  by  his  young  daughter,  Elizabeth,  later  Mrs.  Wensley.  Captain 
George  Curwin,  to  name  another  colonist  whose  portrait  is  reproduced  here,  owned 
thirteen  silver  spoons,  a  tankard,  sugar  box,  porringer  and  candlestick.21 

Besides  household  furnishings  books  were  brought  or  sent  to  New  England. 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  owned  a  library  of  about  a  thousand  volumes,  was  interested 
in  new  publications  and  wrote  friends  to  procure  them  for  him,  purchasing  books 
in  London,  in  Paris  and  in  other  centers.  Thus  colonial  printers  could  study  the 
work  of  their  fellow  craftsmen  in  Europe.  Although  from  1638  on,  there  was  a 
printing  press  in  Cambridge,  John  Foster  published  in  1675  the  first  book  with  the 
name  of  Boston  in  the  imprint.  Borders  of  urns,  fleur-de-lis,  acorns  and  roses  were 
occasionally  used  to  decorate  the  printed  page  and  Foster  several  times  employed 
in  Increase  Mather's  works  a  wood  engraved  head-piece  consisting  of  an  oval  medal- 
lion containing  a  skeleton  figure  of  death  and,  on  either  side,  scrolls,  nude  infant 
heralds  and  festoons  of  flowers.22  Fine  binding,  too,  was  appreciated  in  the  colonies 
and  the  work  of  two  bookbinders  of  the  period  has  been  identified.23  John  Ratcliff, 
who  came  from  England  about  1661,  was  not  altogether  a  finished  craftsman  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  morocco  binding  of  Increase  Mather's  Call  from  Heaven,  1679.  Brown 
sprinkled  calfskin,  a  more  usual  material,  was  employed  by  Edmund  Ranger,  who 
had  begun  working  in  Boston  about  1671,  in  binding  Mather's  Practical  Truths  Tending 
to  Promote  the  Power  of  Godliness,  1682..  Ranger  was  more  expert  than  Ratcliff  and  the 
richly  tooled  back  and  gilt-edged  leaves  of  this  volume  compare  favorably  with 
contemporary  London  work. 

Even  more  important,  however,  to  seventeenth  century  New  Englanders  than 
the  objects  which  surrounded  them  during  life  were  the  stones  which  marked  their 
burial  places  after  death.  "In  the  carvings  of  the  gravestones,  often  very  beautiful, 
always  thoughtful,"  suggests  Mrs.  Forbes,  "we  meet  the  most  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  the  Puritan  as  artist."24  During  the  summer  of  1934,  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition  of  seventeenth  century  painting,  photographs  of  gravestones  taken  by 
Mrs.  Forbes  in  preparation  for  her  interesting  work  on  the  subject  were  on  view  at 
the  Worcester  Art  Museum  offering  an  opportunity  to  study  the  clear-cut,  decorative 
lettering  of  the  seventeenth  century  stonecutter  and  his  favorite  motives,  winged 
death's  heads,  rosettes  and  fruit  borders.  The  churches  of  East  Anglia  are  excep- 
tionally rich  in  carved  woodwork  of  the  fifteenth  century,  pew  ends,  font  covers, 
screens  and  pulpits.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  creative  energy  which  inspired 
this  work  survived  in  a  later  generation  of  carvers  of  the  same  stock,  who,  when 
deprived  of  such  an  outlet  in  the  bare  meeting  houses  of  New  England,  found  expres- 
sion on  trade  signs  and  furniture  for  the  living  and  on  gravestones  for  the  dead. 

Samuel  Sewall,  describing  the  funeral  of  Colonel  Samuel  Shrimpton  in  his  diary 
on  February  14,  1698,  mentions  the  "Mourning  Coach  also  and  Horses  in  Mourning: 
Scutcheon  on  their  sides  and  Deaths  heads  on  their  foreheads:" 2*  To  accompany  such  elabo- 
rate funeral  arrangements  a  hatchment  bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  deceased  was 
painted  and  displayed.  Thus  death  offered  an  opportunity  to  the  limner  as  well  as 
to  the  stonecutter  while  the  painting  of  signs  and  the  staining  of  furniture  and  wood- 
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work  gave  additional  employment  to  such  heraldic  artists.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  also  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  limning  of  portraits  when  the  demand 
arose  and  probably  in  this  field  they  found  rivals  in  itinerant  artists  from  abroad 
who  had  sensed  a  new  market  for  their  efforts.  Versatile  men  with  quite  different 
interests  may  even  have  been  tempted  to  try  their  hands  at  delineating  the  features 
of  their  friends. 

Since  the  colonists  were  often  separated  by  great  distances  from  their  families, 
portraits,  like  the  domestic  arts,  served  a  useful  purpose.  Some  were  painted  in 
England  in  the  early  days  and  left  with  relatives  to  be  brought  over  later.  Such  was 
the  case,  probably,  with  the  miniature  on  ivory  of  John  Winthrop  (seep.  157)  and 
perhaps  as  well  with  the  large  portrait  owned  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
which  is  here  reproduced.  The  correspondence  of  the  Roberts  and  Shrimpton  families 
reveals  a  wholesale  shipment  of  portraits  across  the  Atlantic.  On  September  13,  1674 
Nicholas  Roberts  wrote  from  London  to  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Shrimpton  of  Boston: 

.  .  .  You  will  receive  by  Capt  foster  case  sewed  up  in  canvas  wh  your 
marke  upon  it*  in  which  is  mine  &  your  mothers  picktures.  Your  mothers  is 
dun  well,  &  I  leav  you  to  give  your  judgment  of  mine  ..." 
Another  letter  followed  dated  May  3,  1675 : 

" .  .  .  I  have  sent  you  in  a  case  yours  and  your  wifes  picktures  with  your 
grandmothers  and  your  three  sisters."26 

Political  missions  or  business  occasionally  took  the  colonists  to  London  and  pre- 
sumably many  seized  this  opportunity  to  be  painted.  However,  such  trips  were 
relatively  rare  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  the  early  struggle  for  the  necessities 
of  life  gave  way  to  comparative  prosperity,  and  as  the  first  generation  of  the  founders 
of  New  England  such  as  Endecott,  Savage,  Curwin,  Davenport,  Wheelwright  and 
Richard  Mather,  reached  old  age,  the  demands  of  family  and  friends  that  their 
likenesses  be  preserved  were  answered  in  this  country. 

Little  can  be  gleaned  from  contemporary  records  of  the  life  and  training  of  a  limner 
in  seventeenth  century  New  England.  Presumably  the  earliest  were  self-taught  or 
arrived  from  Europe  with  some  knowledge  of  their  craft  and  the  second  generation 
studied  under  them  as  apprentices.  The  artisan  class,  to  which  the  limners  belonged, 
formed  a  most  important  element  in  the  colony,  for  on  it  largely  depended  the  colony's 
ability  to  be  self-sufficient.  The  earliest  emigration  lists  include  frequent  mention 
of  ship  carpenters,  joiners,  coopers  and  weavers  and  the  register  of  the  Hercules  of 
Sandwich,  bound  for  New  England  in  1634,  is  said  to  have  listed  "Margt.  wife  of 
Will.  Johnes  late  of  Sandwich,  now  of  New  England,  painter/'21  The  mediaeval  guild 
organization  did  not  take  root  in  the  new  world  and  the  guilds  which  the  shoe- 
makers and  the  coopers  attempted  to  establish  lasted  but'  three  years.  The  spirit, 
however,  survived  and  the  feeling  persisted  that  a  central  authority  should  see  to 
it  that  goods  of  inferior  quality  were  neither  offered  to  the  public  nor  sent  abroad. 
In  fact  the  authorities  of  colony  and  town  had  full  charge  of  the  regulation  of  trade.28 
No  one  was  allowed  to  set  up  for  himself  who  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship 
and  the  rules  governing  the  relationship  between  apprentice  and  master  were  very 
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similar  to  those  in  force  in  the  old  world.29  The  purpose  of  the  system  was,  however, 
even  broader  for  not  only  did  it  aim  to  produce  trained  craftsmen  but  to  give  them 
a  certain  amount  of  education  as  well.  It  was  likewise  a  method  of  providing  for 
children  who  would  otherwise  have  been  a  burden  to  the  town.  The  usual  term  of 
apprenticeship  was  seven  years,  but  it  had  to  continue  until  the  apprentice  was 
twenty-one.  The  indenture,  subscribed  to  by  both  parties,  was  registered  with  the 
town  authorities.  The  master  agreed  to  teach  the  boy  a  trade,  the  elements  of  reading 
and  often  writing  and  ciphering  as  well,  look  after  his  moral  welfare,  lodge,  clothe 
and  feed  him  and  give  him  a  suit  of  clothes  and  perhaps  some  money  at  the  end  of 
his  service.  The  apprentice  on  his  side  agreed  to  live  in  his  master's  house  throughout 
his  term,  to  serve  and  obey  his  master  in  all  things  and  to  guard  his  master's  trade 
secrets.  John  Hull,  the  silversmith,  had  a  series  of  apprentices  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  which  he  felt  concerning  them  was  great.  On  July  i,  1659  he  wrote: 

'  'I  received  into  my  house  Jerimie  Dumer  &  Samuell  Paddy  to  serve  me  as 
Apprentices  eight  yeares.  The  lord  make  me  faith  full  in  discharge  of  this  new 
trust  Comitted  to  me  &  let  his  blessing  be  to  me  &  them." 

Nearly  eight  years  later  he  was  still  fulfilling  his  duty  toward  these  boys.   An  entry 
for  January  10,  1667  reads: 

" Sam.  Paddy  fell  sick  of  the  Small  Pox  he  went  to  his  mothers  House  but  there 
I  Provided  for  him,  the  lord  was  pleased  to  restore  him  in  3  weekes  tyme."30 

Craftsmen,  particularly  silversmiths,  became  men  of  importance  in  the  community. 
John  Hull  was  treasurer  of  the  colony  and  assistant,  the  highest  elective  office  except 
governor,  and  "Jerimie  Dumer"  became  captain  of  the  Artillery  Company,  member 
of  the  Council  for  the  Safety  of  the  People,  selectman  and  judge,  besides  holding 
other  offices.  As  a  group,  the  artisans  were  independent,  self-reliant,  resourceful, 
knowing  their  trades  in  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most  elevated  aspects.  There 
were  no  architects.  The  house-carpenter  planned  the  house  with  the  prospective 
owner  and  specifications  were  laid  down  in  a  contract.  Cabinet-makers  were  unknown 
until  the  eighteenth  century  and  joiners  put  together  the  finest  as  well  as  the  simplest 
furniture  made  in  New  England.  It  was  in  this  tradition  of  sound  craftsmanship  and 
versatility  that  the  early  portrait  painters  worked. 

There  is  some  documentary  evidence,  though  very  little,  that  likenesses  were 
painted  in  New  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  According  to  Cotton  Mather, 
Edward  Rawson  presented  a  limner  to  John  Wilson  before  1667  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  persuade  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait  (see  p.  126)  and  in  1691,  as  the  correspondence 
of  the  Winthrop  family  shows,  an  artist  was  preparing  to  paint  a  likeness  of  John 
Winthrop  based  on  the  miniature  on  ivory  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  (see  p.  157).  Again  Cotton  Mather's  statement  that  John  Higginson  per- 
sistently refused  to  sit  for  his  portrait  indicates  in  itself  that  there  was  a  painter 
available  (see  p.  154).  In  one  case,  at  least,  the  name  of  an  artist  is  given  as  well 
as  the  work  he  did,  namely,  the  record  in  the  Harvard  College  accounts  for  1680 
of  a  payment  made  to  Major  Tho.  Smith  "for  drawing  Dr.  Ames  effigies"  (see  p.  135). 
Other  limners  are  mentioned  by  name  but  with  no  indication  as  to  whether  they 
painted   portraits.     In  a  letter   dated   March  26,   1684,  Nathaniel   Mather  wrote 
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from  Dublin  to  his  brother  Increase  in  Boston  recommending  to  him  the  bearer, 
Joseph  Allen: 

"...  hee  was  bound  prentise  to  an  ironmonger,  but  hath  so  strong  a  naturall 
by  ass  to  ingenious  handicrafts  that  hee  is  thereby  mastered,  &  indeed  so  wholly 
carryed,  that  hee  cannot  thrive  at  buying  &  selling,  but  excells  in  those  other 
things,  &  thence  hath  acquired  good  skill  in  watchmaking,  clockmaking,  graving, 
limning,  [&]  that  by  his  owne  ingenuity  &  industry  chiefly,  for  he  served  an 
apprentiship  faythfully  to  another  trade.  His  design  in  come  in  g  to  New 
England  is  that  hee  bee  under  a  necessity  of  earning  his  bread  by  practising 
his  sk[ill]  in  some  of  those  things."2'1 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  Allen  practised  his  skill  in  limning 
after  he  settled  here.  The  records  of  the  Boston  selectmen  for  August  2.5,  1701  contain 
the  following  note: 

"Lawrence  Brown,  a  Limner,  asks  admittance  to  be  an  Inhabitant  of  this 
Towne  wch  is  granted  On  condition  that  he  give  Security  to  Save  the  Town 
harmless." '32 

In  January,  1715  Jeremiah  Bumstead  noted  in  his  diary:  "On  ye  vl  Mr.  Gibbs  ye 
painter  dyed." '33  John  Gibbs,  called  "Painter  Statner"  in  his  will,  may  have  worked 
before  1700  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that  his  painting  was  of  any  but  the  most 
practical  kind. 

The  claim  of  Thomas  Child,  who  was  in  Boston  by  1688,  to  be  a  portrait  painter 
rests  at  present  on  how  one  interprets  Judge  Sewall's  facetious  jingle  (see  p.  115) 
and  on  whether  one  accepts  the  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  portrait  said  to  be 
of  Sir  William  Phips  which  is  here  illustrated.  Contemporary  documents  show 
only  that  he  was  a  painter  of  hatchments,  houses,  fences  and  gun-carriages. 

In  connection  with  the  portrait  of  John  Davenport  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  John  Foster,  who  was  an  engraver  as  well  as  a  printer, 
also  limned  (see  pp.  68-69). 

Much  discussion  centers  round  Jeremiah  Dummer's  claim  to  be  a  portrait  painter 
and  the  matter  is  fully  treated  in  the  comments  on  the  portraits  inscribed  as  his 
own  likeness  and  that  of  his  wife,  painted  by  himself.  No  known  contemporary 
source  mentions  him  as  a  painter. 

Such  documentary  evidence  as  is  here  given  of  the  existence  of  portrait  painters 
in  seventeenth  century  New  England  has  been  found  in  town  and  provincial  records, 
account  books,  diaries,  letters,  sermons  and  biographies.  Other  names  may  be  lost 
forever  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past  or  hidden  in  documents  to  be  discovered  by 
future  students  of  the  subject,  but  the  surest  proofs  of  their  activities  are  the  examples 
of  their  work  which  exist  to-day.  These  are  scarce  but  even  so  it  is  remarkable  that 
so  many  have  survived.  Destructive  fires  were  frequent  in  the  early  days  and  portraits 
of  eminent  men  may  have  perished  in  the  two  conflagrations  which  successively 
destroyed  the  Boston  Town  House  in  171 1  and  seriously  damaged  the  old  State 
House  in  1747.  Some  portraits  have  been  intentionally  destroyed  by  disinterested 
descendants  as  crude  and  ugly.  Others  may  still  be  in  existence  hidden  in  attics  and 
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disfigured  by  layers  of  varnish  and  dirt.  Of  those  that  are  now  known  a  few  have 
been  folded  and  others  thoroughly  repainted.  Possibly  seventeenth  century  portraits 
still  lurk  under  likenesses  of  their  subjects'  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  descen- 
dants to  be  revealed  in  the  future  by  the  x-ray.  For  the  present,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  study  of  seventeenth  century  painting  in  New  England  to  the  two 
dozen  or  more  portraits  included  in  this  catalogue,  which  are  thought  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  have  been  executed  here  during  that  period. 


*         *         *         * 


It  was  not  a  peculiarity  of  this  region  that  its  seventeenth  century  painting  was 
limited  to  portraiture.  As  in  the  decorative  arts,  inspiration  came  from  England 
and  there  portraits  almost  alone  were  being  produced  in  spite  of  proximity  to  Holland 
where  the  painting  of  still  life,  landscape  and  genre  subjects  was  flourishing.34  Of 
course  the  highly  emotional  religious  art  of  the  Counter  Reformation  in  southern 
Europe  had  no  place  in  a  Protestant  country.  New  England  artists  were,  therefore, 
acting  according  to  rule  in  limiting  themselves  to  portraiture  and  it  would  only 
have  been  surprising  had  they  enlarged  their  subject  matter. 

Early  painting  in  New  England  was,  in  fact,  a  provincial  development  of  English 
painting  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a  condition  which  the  cultural 
ties  binding  the  colony  to  the  mother  country  made  inevitable.  The  unknown  painters 
were  probably,  in  some  cases,  obscure  English  artists  who  came  to  this  country  with 
a  style  fully  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  more  important  painters  of  the  period 
and  who  may  have  worked  in  England  both  before  and  after  their  sojourn  here.35 
Foreign  influences  evident  in  many  of  the  portraits  which  are  included  in  this 
catalogue  may  easily  be  explained  by  a  study  of  English  painting  which,  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  continually  subjected  to  dominating 
influences  from  abroad. 

Some  of  the  portraits,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  individual  comments  and  in  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs' report,  have  only  a  slight  relationship,  if  any,  to  one  another,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  fall  into  two  groups,  each  of  which  may  conceivably  be  the 
work  of  two  or  more  men  painting  together,  men  with  different  techniques  but 
who  gave  their  sitters  similar  costumes,  poses  and  facial  types.  It  may  be  that  two 
artists  worked  on  a  single  portrait  as  in  Elizabethan  England  when,  often,  one 
man  painted  costumes  and  another  faces,  or  in  eighteenth  century  New  England 
when  Henry  Pelham  may  possibly  have  supplied  an  occasional  "landskip"  for  the 
backgrounds  of  John  Singleton  Copley's  works. 

Since  the  first  group  contains  eight  or  possibly  nine  portraits  dated  1670,  several  of 
which  represent  children,  and  others  painted  in  1674  an<^  i^77j  lt:  ma7  f°r  con~ 
venience  be  called  the  "Group  of  1670."     It  includes: 

David,  Joanna  and  Abigail  Mason  dated  1670 

Alice  Mason       .  dated  1670 

Robert  Gibbs dated  1670 

Margaret  Gibbs * dated  1670 

Henry  Gibbs dated  1670 
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Edward  Rawson dated  1670 

Rebecca  Rawson dated  1670 

John  Davenport dated  1670 

John  Cotton  (?) dated  1670  or  1679 

John  Freake painted  in  1674 

Mrs.  Freake  and  Baby  Mary painted  in  1674 

John  Wheelwright dated  1677 

Mrs.  Anna  (Shepard)  Quincy  (?) 

The  children  are  shown  full  length  standing  on  black  and  white  tiled  floors,  each 
one  holding  some  object,  a  glove,  a  fan,  a  bird,  a  cane,  a  flower  or  a  piece  of  fruit. 
The  men  are  half  or  three-quarter  length  and,  if  clergymen,  hold  a  Bible,  if  laymen, 
a  glove.  Rebecca  Rawson  is  also  shown  three-quarter  length  with  a  slip  of  paper 
in  her  right  hand.  Even  the  Freake  baby  originally  held  an  object,  perhaps  a  glove. 
The  heads  are  turned  slightly  to  left  or  right  and  the  eyes  are  almost  always  directed 
toward  the  spectator.  Both  hands  are  invariably  shown.  The  backgrounds  are  plain 
and  dark,  occasionally  with  a  rather  stiffly  draped  curtain  at  one  side.  The  billowing 
curtain  and  the  bookshelves  in  the  portrait  of  John  Cotton  are  exceptional.  In  no 
case  in  this  group  is  the  subject  placed  within  a  painted  oval. 

The  greatest  energy  of  the  artist  was  expended  on  the  costumes.  Those  of  the 
clergymen  are  black  with  broad  white  bands  and  skull  caps  but  the  others  are  in 
keeping  with  the  comparative  luxury  of  dress,  which,  to  judge  by  contemporary 
records,  was  prevalent  by  1670  among  the  more  prosperous,  in  defiance  of  sumptuary 
laws.  As  early  as  1637  Governor  Winthrop  had  received  a  letter  from  England  com- 
plaining that  the  colonists  in  their  "-pride"  were  "going  as  fan  as  they  may"  and 
writing  over  for  lace  "though  of  the  smaller  sort"  since  any  other  was  prohibited.36 
The  love  of  lace  persisted  and  in  these  portraits  it  is  lavishly  used  on  the  clothing 
of  men,  women  and  children.  Embroidery  in  gold  and  silver  thread  is  also  in  evidence. 
Mr.  Freake's  long  coat  with  its  row  of  silver  buttons,  his  sheer  white  puffed  shirt 
sleeves  and  broad  lace  band  with  ornamented  band  strings,  not  to  mention  his 
long  hair,  so  frowned  on  by  the  conservatives,  represent  without  doubt  the  sartorial 
ideal  of  the  successful  Boston  merchant  of  the  period.  His  wife,  equally  sumptuously 
dressed,  wears  a  petticoat  similar  to  that  described  in  the  bill  rendered  to 
Mr.  Jonathan  Corwin  by  William  Sweatland  for  work  done  in  1679: 

"To  makeing  a  scalett  petticott  ivith  silver  lace  for  Mrs.  .   .   .  00.09.00"37 

Mrs.  Freake  and  Rebecca  Rawson  have  demure  hoods  tied  under  their  chins,  fine 
"whisks"  and  beribboned,  puffed  sleeves,  features  which  reappear  in  the  costumes  of 
the  children  whose  "coats"  have  in  addition  long  hanging  sleeves.  Every  detail  is 
brought  out  by  the  artist  so  that  in  a  sense  these  portraits  are  costume  pictures  in 
the  Elizabethan  tradition.  Sir  Charles  Holmes  has  pointed  out  that,  while  the  great 
English  artists  tend  to  create  imaginary  costumes  for  their  sitters,  those  of  lesser 
talent  depict  the  type  of  clothing  actually  in  use.38  Thus  it  may  be  that  the  artists 
of  1670  have  left  a  fairly  accurate  record  of  the  fine  clothes  worn  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Boston. 

The  features  of  the  sitters  are,  however,  not  ignored,  but  in  the  best  work  are 
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sensitively  and  delicately  drawn.  In  general  the  faces  are  small,  the  eyes  almond 
shaped  with  beadlike  irises,  the  foreheads  high  and  the  cheek  bones  rather  wide. 
The  children's  faces  are  distinctly  those  of  children,  not  of  dwarfed  men  and  women, 
and  are  very  appealing. 

The  names  of  the  painters  of  these  portraits  are  unknown  and  only  in  connection 
with  the  rather  crudely  executed  likenesses  of  Davenport,  Cotton  and  Wheelwright 
has  one,  that  of  John  Foster,  even  been  suggested  (see  p.  68).  More  important  are 
the  influences  which  were  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  homogeneous  group 
of  portraits  which,  though  obviously  dependent  on  European  inspiration,  are  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  which  links  them  together  and  to  these  shores.  Like  the  creations 
of  our  colonial  silversmiths  they  are  simple,  honest,  unaffected  and  the  finest  of 
them  are  the  work  of  a  true  artist  who  had  a  definite  idea  of  what  he  was  setting 
out  to  accomplish,  though  his  viewpoint  was  conditioned  by  his  training,  which 
was  probably  that  of  a  sign  painter.  His  conception  was  decidedly  two  dimensional 
but  he  knew  instinctively  how  to  place  a  figure  on  the  canvas  and  how  to  make 
telling  use  of  brilliant,  decorative,  local  color.  He  had  no  idea  of  having  his  figures 
exist  in  space.  In  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Freake  and  Baby  Mary  a  chair  is  shown  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  Mrs.  Freake  is  seated  on  it  but  her  knees  seem  no  nearer  the 
spectator  than  the  rest  of  her  body  and  the  baby  on  her  lap  has  no  more  volume 
than  a  paper  doll.  In  fact  both  figures  might  have  been  cut  out  of  paper,  so  distinct 
are  their  outlines  against  the  dark  background,  and  this  same  flat  quality  is  evident 
in  the  other  paintings  of  the  group.  The  colors  employed  are  few,  a  rich  black,  a 
very  dark  brown,  a  reddish  brown,  a  greenish  brown,  a  fine  oyster  white,  a  dull 
brick  red,  a  bright  vermilion  and,  in  addition,  a  pale  lemon  yellow,  a  soft  gray- 
green  and  touches  of  gold  and  silver.  The  flesh  tones  are  delicate  and  the  effect  achieved 
throughout  is  one  of  extreme  refinement.  The  whites  of  aprons,  bonnets  and  laces 
have  a  luminous  quality  which  is  brought  out  by  the  dark  backgrounds  and  accen- 
tuated by  dashes  of  vermilion  in  drawstrings  and  necklaces  which  do  much  to  enliven 
the  composition.  Such  a  strong,  bright  color,  so  widely  used  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  in  contrast  to  the  paler  pastel  shades  of  the  eighteenth. 

This  sign  painter's  approach  to  art  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  main  stream 
of  seventeenth  century  European  painting.  Rather  it  goes  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century  and,  before  that,  to  the  English  manuscript  illuminations  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Thus,  in  painting  as  in  houses  with  high-pitched  roofs,  and  in  rectangular, 
carved  furniture,  as  well  as  in  the  point  of  view  which  made  the  witch  trials  possible, 
the  mediaeval  tradition  persisted,  linking  New  England  with  the  past. 

Although  English  painting  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
foreigners,  they  could  not  remain  long  in  England  without  having  their  art  undergo  a 
subtle  modification.  Holbein,  to  take  a  notable  example,  changed  during  his  English 
period  from  a  fully  modeled  to  a  more  linear  and  decorative  style  and,  during  the 
Elizabethan  period,  in  spite  of  an  overwhelming  invasion  of  second  rate  painters 
from  the  continent,  the  English  tradition  asserted  itself,  finding  expression  in  meticu- 
lous craftsmanship,  in  a  decorative  use  of  color  and  in  a  sensitive  feeling  for  line. 
Most  important  of  all,  as  Mr.  Collins  Baker  and  Mr.  Constable  point  out,  "that 
lyric  grace  which  has  been  an  abiding  characteristic  of  English  art  cast  its  spell 
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over  the  matter-of-fact  Flemish  painters  of  the  period,  and  sometimes  gave  their 
work  a  tender  charm  which  that  of  their  immediate  forerunners  lacks."39  This 
quality  is  especially  evident  in  some  of  the  work  associated  with  the  name  of  Marc 
Gheeraerts  the  Younger,  and  the  Freake,  Gibbs  and  Mason  portraits  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  group  portrait  of  Lady  Sidney  and  her  family,  dated  1596,  which 
is  in  the  collection  of  Lord  de  l'lsle  and  Dudley  at  Penshurst.  Less  flat  than  many 
of  the  costume  pieces  of  the  time,  this  group  portrait  is  still  decidedly  linear  and 
the  costumes  are  carefully  painted.  The  faces  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  1670 
portraits,  particularly  the  group  portrait  of  the  Mason  children,  but  they  lack  the 
truly  childlike  appearance  of  the  Gibbs  likenesses.  The  New  England  limner  could 
not  approach  such  a  painting  as  this  technically  but  he  could  bring  to  his  work  a 
fresh  point  of  view  and  a  vigorous  creative  spirit. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  some  of  these  portraits,  particularly  that  of 
Mrs.  Freake  and  Baby  Mary,  have  about  them  an  indefinable  quality  which  perhaps 
indicates  a  French  origin  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  the  contacts  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonists  were  largely  with  England,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  artists  may  have  come  to  New  England  from  the  continent,  and  from  New 
France  and  New  Amsterdam  as  well.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there  had  occurred 
in  France  a  transformation  of  Flemish  influences  analogous  to  that  which  was  going 
on  in  England  but  with  the  difference  that  much  of  the  resulting  portraiture  was 
masterly,  not  merely  respectably  mediocre,  as  Gheeraerts  work  has  been  described. 

The  Dutch  influence  inherent  in  many  portraits  of  the  1670  group  was  probably, 
nevertheless,  exercised  indirectly  through  England  just  as  was  the  Flemish  influence 
evident  in  the  second  important  group  into  which  the  seventeenth  century  portraits 
can  be  divided. 

This  second  group  is  linked  with  the  name  of  Captain  Thomas  Smith  whose  por- 
trait, traditionally  supposed  to  be  by  his  own  hand,  it  includes.  He  can  probably 
be  identified  with  the  "Major  Tho.  Smith"  who  did  work  for  Harvard  College  in 
1680.  The  group  is  composed  of  the  following  five  portraits  which  were  presumably 
painted  between  1675  and  I^95: 

Major  Thomas  Savage dated  1679 

Mrs.  Patteshall  and  Child 
Captain  George  Curwin 
Captain  Thomas  Smith 
Maria  Catherine  Smith 

The  subjects  are  shown  either  half  or  three-quarter  length  facing  slightly  to  left 
or  right  but  gazing  directly  at  the  spectator.  Hands  are  occasionally  hidden,  though, 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Patteshall  and  Child,  all  four  may  be  seen  and  the  mother  holds 
a  piece  of  fruit.  This  point  of  resemblance  to  the  1670  group  recurs  in  the  likeness 
of  Major  Savage,  who  carries  a  cane.  Captain  Curwin's  portrait  has  been  so  cut 
down  (see  p.  64)  that  all  except  head  and  neckcloth  is  lost  but,  if  the  additions  of 
Corne  and  Hannah  Crowninshield  reproduce  the  pose  of  the  original,  then  he  also 
was  painted  with  two  hands  visible,  one  of  them  holding  a  cane.  In  Captain  Smith's 
likeness,  however,  only  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  are  evident  while  neither  hand 
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THE    MASON    CHILDREN!    DAVID,    JOANNA    AND    ABIGAIL 


See  page  98 


is  included  in  that  of  his  daughter.  She  alone  of  this  group  is  posed  in  a  painted 
oval  though  this  was  a  common  setting  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  appears  in 
seven  other  canvases  illustrated  here.  The  custom  of  opening  out  a  vista  in  the 
background  is  followed  in  the  Smith  and  Savage  portraits  in  both  of  which  it  is 
cut  off  trimly  at  the  right  by  a  straight  line  as  if  seen  through  a  window.  The  same 
rectangular  effect  occurs  in  the  background  of  the  portrait  of  William  Stoughton 
at  Harvard  University.  Drapery  often  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  grandiose 
backgrounds  favored  by  European  portrait  painters  of  this  and  the  following  century 
and  a  red  curtain,  ample  and  billowing,  is  shown  at  the  right  side  of  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Patteshall  while  another,  comparatively  stiff  and  scanty,  is  to  be  seen  in 
that  of  Captain  Smith. 

At  the  time  these  portraits  were  painted  the  peruke  had  evidently  not  yet  come 
into  general  use  in  New  England  and  the  men  are  shown  still  wearing  their  own 
long  hair.  They  display  three  successive  styles  of  neckwear,  all  of  lace.  Savage's 
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is  a  falling  band  with  rounded  corners,  Smith's  a  neckcloth  caught  in  at  the  throat 
with  a  cravat-string,  and  Curwin's  a  neckcloth  similar  to  Smith's,  but  unrestrained. 
Lace  is  also  liberally  used  on  the  costumes  of  Mrs.  Patteshall  and  her  child  but  is 
conspicuously  absent  on  that  of  Maria  Catherine  Smith  whose  rather  neglige  attire 
and  wide,  stiffly  curled  coiffure  make  her  almost  a  caricature  of  such  likenesses  of 
Restoration  ladies  as  Sir  Peter  Lely's  Princess  Mary  (Cirencester  House)  c.  1668,  or 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  Louise,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  (Holkham  Hall),  painted  some 
twenty  years  later.40 

The  faces  of  the  portraits  in  this  division  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the 
1670  group.  Strong  features  are  sharply  defined  and  boldly  modeled.  The  noses  are 
particularly  prominent  and  the  chins  quite  heavy.  The  men  are  hard-bitten  Yankee 
types  far  removed  from  the  courtly  likeness  of  John  Freake,  and  Mrs.  Patteshall 
has  a  mature  appearance  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  almost  childlike 
aspect  of  Mrs.  Freake.  The  difference  between  these  two  types  of  women  is  analogous 
to  that  which  exists  between  the  feminine  ideals  of  the  seventeenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  between  Sir  Peter  Lely's  Unknown  Lady  (Compton  Verney),  c.  1665-66, 
for  example,  and  the  portrait  once  identified  as  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  by  an  unknown 
painter  (National  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  96). 4I 

This  comparison  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  though  painted  in  the  same 
town  and  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  portraits  of  the  1670  group,  these  five  pic- 
tures represent  the  artistic  tradition  of  a  different  century.  They  definitely  break 
with  the  mediaeval  point  of  view  which,  in  the  art  of  northern  Europe,  at  least, 
persisted  into  the  sixteenth  century.  This  point  of  view  may  be  interpreted  in  various 
ways.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  used  here  it  implies  the  interest  of  the 
craftsman  in  linear  and  surface  qualities  rather  than  in  form  and  mass.  To  the  medi- 
aeval sculptor  the  hem  of  a  garment  hanging  in  nervous  folds  over  the  knees  of  a 
seated  figure  was  of  more  importance  than  the  form  of  the  legs  underneath  and  this 
feeling  was  shared  by  the  illuminator  of  manuscripts  for  whom  borders  of  geometric 
figures  and  stylized  leaves  were  often  of  more  interest  than  the  scenes  represented 
within  them.  Of  prime  importance  to  surface  beauty  were  bright,  jewel-like  colors 
and  these  the  mediaeval  artist  used  with  intense  pleasure  in  their  decorative  effect 
whether  on  the  manuscript  page,  in  a  stained  glass  window  or  as  a  further  embellish- 
ment on  carvings  in  wood  or  stone.  Fifteenth  century  painting  in  northern  Europe 
was,  in  its  essentials,  a  miniaturist's  art  enlarged  in  scale  and  the  feeling  for  line 
and  flat  contours  finds  perfect  expression  in  such  a  portrait  as  that  of  Lady  Margaret 
Beaufort  by  an  unknown  artist  (National  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  1488). 42  Sixteenth 
century  painting  in  England,  is,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  of  this  line  of 
descent  and  the  1670  New  England  group  also.  The  portraits  by  Thomas  Smith  and 
his  associates  on  the  other  hand  are  of  the  tradition  which  was  derived  from  the 
Italian  masters  of  the  Renaissance  and  transmitted  to  Lely  and  his  followers  in 
seventeenth  century  England  by  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  They  are  three  dimensional 
rather  than  two  dimensional  and  are  attempts  to  establish  the  existence  of  figures 
in  space  by  the  use  of  light  and  shade.  The  outlines  are  no  longer  distinct  and  the 
colors  themselves,  black,  white,  various  browns,  dull  red  and  vermilion,  while 
similar  to  those  of  1670,  are  much  more  somber.   They  are  no  longer  used  decoratively 
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but  as  an  integral  part  of  a  composition  conceived  first  in  terms  of  chiaroscuro  and 
then  filled  with  color  which  shows  clearly  in  the  high  lights  and  is  elsewhere  lost 
in  shadow.  A  good  illustration  of  the  new  point  of  view  is  the  portrait,  Mrs.  Pat- 
teshall  and  Child,  a  faint  provincial  echo  of  Lely's  early  manner,  represented  by  such 
works  as  the  likeness  of  Katherine  Wolstenholme  (Bratton  Fleming),  c.  1643,43 
in  which  the  Dutchman  was  just  falling  under  the  spell  of  Van  Dyck's  influence. 
A  line  cannot  be  traced  around  the  edge  of  the  figures,  as  in  the  Mrs.  Freake  and  Baby 
Mary,  and  the  child,  whose  left  arm,  apron  front  and  face  are  in  strong  light,  is 
definitely  in  the  foreground.  One  is  conscious  of  her  weight  as  she  sits  firmly  on 
her  mother's  knee  and  her  hands  and  her  mother's  right  arm  have  been  shaded  to 
produce  an  effect  of  roundness.  The  same  qualities  are  to  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of 
Major  Savage.  In  those  of  Captain  Smith  and  his  daughter,  however,  the  definition 
of  form  is  far  more  concrete  and  the  emotional  quality  of  the  other  pictures  is  lacking. 
Of  this  group  possibly  these  two  only  are  by  Smith. 

The  charming  portrait  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Paddy)  Wensley  presents  an  interesting 
problem.  It  cannot  be  definitely  linked  with  either  the  1670  group  or  that  of  Thomas 
Smith  and  his  associates,  but  appears  to  be,  as  Mr.  Burroughs  suggests,  transitional 
between  them.  The  hands,  with  their  long  fingers  and  rather  languid  pose,  indicate 
familiarity  with  the  contemporary  work  of  the  English  School.  The  gesture  of  toying 
with  a  rose  with  one  hand  while  the  other  lies  gracefully  relaxed  would  almost 
seem  to  be  inspired  by  that  of  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  painted  with  her  husband 
(Welbeck  Abbey),  c.  1646-47, 44  by  Gerard  Soest  whose  work  in  England  was  con- 
temporary with  Lely's.  A  bowl  of  fruit  in  this  case  replaces  the  flowers.  Different 
as  are  these  two  portraits  in  execution,  the  sitters  have  in  common  a  gentle  expression 
which  is  almost  sorrowful  and  which  is  accentuated  by  their  large  dark  eyes  and 
the  delicate  line  of  their  thin  cheeks. 

Interest  in  facial  expression  is  evident  in  the  second  group  of  seventeenth  century 
portraits  and  the  heads  dominate  the  canvases,  no  matter  how  elaborate  the  costumes, 
because  they  are  brought  into  full  light  while  the  bodies,  except  for  a  few  high 
lights,  are  merged  in  shadow.  In  fact  herein  lies  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  con- 
trast between  this  group  and  that  of  1670.  The  artist  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
almost  always  introducing  human  figures  into  his  compositions,  ignored  the  indi- 
vidual completely.  Men  were  only  puppets  in  the  story  he  was  narrating  and  the 
story  itself  was  often  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  representation  of  garments 
and  accessories  as  well  as  flowers,  birds  and  other  natural  forms.  The  period  in  which 
he  lived  was  a  time  of  mass  action  and  mass  thought.  It  is  only  with  the  Renaissance 
that  the  individual  personality  re-emerges  and  portraiture  plays  an  important  part  in 
art.  Even  then  the  face  was  not  at  first  emphasized,  for  the  artists  still  took  too 
great  joy  in  the  material  detail  of  all  that  was  in  the  world  to  concentrate  on  the 
characterization  of  one  man.  Every  part  of  the  picture  demanded  equal  attention 
though  the  overcrowded  and  diffuse  aspect  of  mediaeval  art  gave  way  to  more  ordered 
composition.  It  is  to  this  stage  of  development  that  the  sixteenth  century  English 
portraits,  from  which  the  1670  group  appears  to  be  derived,  belong.  At  the  same 
time  the  Italian  masters  were  making  use  of  light  and  shade  to  define  form.  The 
next  step,  that  taken  by  their  seventeenth  century  successors,  was  to  use  them  to 
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mask  form  and  bring  into  prominence  any  part  of  the  composition  at  will,  sub- 
ordinating to  it  all  the  other  parts.  Light  and  shade  thus  became  in  themselves 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  composition  and,  as  Heinrich  Wolfflin  expresses 
it,  "the  picture  is  filled  with  a  light-movement  which  in  any  case  is  not  intended 
to  comply  with  the  exigencies  of  objective  distinctness."45  It  was  natural  that 
portrait  painters  should  have  availed  themselves  of  this  new  use  of  light  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  spectator  immediately  to  the  face  of  their  subject  and  to  insure 
that  his  eyes  would  be  drawn  back  to  it  from  any  excursion  to  other  parts  of  the 
canvas.  The  portraits  of  Mrs.  Patteshall  and  of  Major  Savage  illustrate  this  tendency 
better  than  any  others  in  the  exhibition.  In  the  1670  group  there  is,  of  course,  no 
trace  of  it  and  the  glance  of  the  observer  is  promptly  enmeshed  in  the  intricacies  of 
a  lace  band  or  caught  by  a  brilliant  bit  of  local  color. 

These  then  are  the  two  main  groups  into  which  seventeenth  century  New  England 
painting  may  be  divided.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  either  had  any  direct  influence  on 
work  that  followed  but  the  traditions  which  they  represent  continued  to  flourish 
in  the  colonies.  While  the  main  stream  of  New  England  painting  in  the  eighteenth 
century  has  the  same  line  of  descent  as  the  work  of  Thomas  Smith  and  his  associates, 
it  is  to  American  folk  art  that  one  must  look  for  those  craftsmen  who  followed 
the  artists  of  1670  in  keeping  the  mediaeval  tradition  alive. 

In  this  latter  field  no  group  has  contributed  more  than  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
who,  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  fostered  in  the  new  world 
their  love  of  linear  and  brightly  colored  surface  decoration.46  Designs  of  animals, 
birds  and  flowers,  particularly  tulips,  enliven  their  furniture,  pottery  and  even  their 
documents,  for  among  these  people  "fractur"  painting,  a  direct  survival  of  mediaeval 
manuscript  illumination,  was  practised  until  the  Civil  War.  More  nearly  related 
to  the  1670  group  are  some  of  the  portraits  in  oils  by  untutored  artists  produced 
during  the  early  nineteenth  century  in  New  England  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  child's  portrait,  Girl  in  White,  painted  about  1830 
and  found  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,47  though  a  more  crude  piece  of  work,  may 
be  compared  with  the  likeness  of  Henry  Gibbs.  The  figure  stands  facing  full  front 
in  a  rather  stiff  pose  on  a  floor  of  which  the  stenciled  tulip  design  is  as  clearly  delin- 
eated as  the  black  and  white  tiles  of  the  earlier  canvas.  The  right  arm  is  bent  at 
the  elbow  and  the  hand  holds  a  toy  in  front  of  the  body.  The  left  hand  rests  on  a 
chair.  Neither,  in  spite  of  a  rudimentary  attempt  at  shading,  has  any  appearance 
of  solidity  and  the  whole  figure  is  decidedly  flat  with  a  clearly  defined  outline.  The 
detail  of  a  lace  border  at  hem  and  sleeves  of  the  white  dress  is  carefully  brought 
out.  This  portrait  does  not  approach  those  of  the  Gibbs  children  in  artistic  feeling 
but  the  point  of  view  and,  presumably,  the  sign  painter's  training  of  its  creator 
were  the  same. 

Returning  to  the  main  current  of  American  painting  one  finds  a  number  of  portraits 
dating  from  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  early  eighteenth  century 
which,  though  of  the  same  tradition  as  the  Thomas  Smith  group,  were  evidently 
the  result  of  fresh  waves  of  English  inspiration.  Many  of  the  subjects  are  shown 
on  oval  canvases,  head  and  shoulders  only,  against  a  plain  dark  background.  Occa- 
sionally one  hand  is  in  evidence.    These  portraits,  and  those  illustrated  here  which 
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are  contemporary  with  them,  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  English  work,  are 
discussed  in  Mr.  Burroughs'  report  (see  pp.  173-176).  A  particularly  charming  example 
of  the  work  of  this  period  is  the  portrait  of  Dorothy  Pepperrell  (Henry  Watmough 
Montague,  Esq.,  Boston).  The  young  girl  is  posed  on  an  oval  canvas  against  a  dark 
background.  Her  face  with  its  fresh  coloring  is  framed  in  brown  hair  which  reveals 
the  tip  of  one  ear.  She  is  wearing  a  dress  of  golden  brown  brocade  faced  with  wine 
colored  silk  and  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  small  bunch  of  yellow,  blue  and  white 
flowers.  This  portrait  differs  in  its  appeal  from  that  of  Mrs.  Freake  and  Baby  Mary. 
Though  such  a  comparison  may  be  forced,  it  seems  akin  in  feeling  to  the  work  of 
Watteau  and,  in  its  grace  and  a  certain  air  of  elegance,  is  decidedly  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  fact  most  of  the  portraits  in  the  group  to  which  it  belongs  have  less  in 
common  with  seventeenth  century  New  England  painting  than  with  the  later  work 
of  John  Smibert  and  Joseph  Blackburn. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  before  the  Revolution,  the  colonies,  while  pulling 
away  politically,  were  better  attuned  to  social  conditions  in  England  than  at  any 
time  before  or  since.  In  New  England  the  period  after  171 5  was  one  of  increasing 
prosperity  and  the  growing  class  of  merchants  and  country  gentlemen  tried  to  make 
their  lives  conform  to  those  of  the  English  gentry.  Their  surroundings  were  comfort- 
able with  attempts  at  luxury,  pervaded  at  the  same  time  by  a  sense  of  order.  Their 
houses  were  built  along  stately  and  symmetrical  Georgian  lines  and  their  pieces  of 
furniture,  made  of  mahogany  and  other  fine  woods,  were  planned  not  only  to  look 
well  together  but  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  to  stand. 
Portraits  played  a  part  in  the  decorative  scheme.  In  1773  Henry  Pelham  received  a 
letter  from  Benjamin  Andrews  asking  him  to  have  a  certain  pair  ready  "to  be  brought 
home  by  Saterday;  as  Mrs.  A,  agreeable  to  custom,  expects  much  company  next 
week,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  our  vacant  frames  occupied."48  Eighteenth  century 
portraits  reflect  the  gracious  and  leisurely  quality  of  the  life  of  the  time,  or  attempt 
to  do  so,  but  they  have  also  an  air  of  modernity  which  is  lacking  in  such  an  apparition 
from  the  past  as  the  self  portrait  of  Captain  Thomas  Smith.  Nevertheless,  though 
painting  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  different  period,  artists  in  New  England  before  the 
Revolution  were  to  follow  the  tradition  in  which  Smith  worked. 

Smibert  has  been  accused  of  bringing  some  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  worst  man- 
nerisms with  him  to  New  England  in  172.9.  This  was  probably  true  but,  more  impor- 
tant, he  brought  a  training  which,  presumably,  no  previous  New  England  artist 
had  undergone  for,  though  Smibert  had  in  his  youth  been  apprenticed  to  a  house 
painter  and  had  worked  for  coach  painters,  he  had  also  spent  three  years  in  Italy 
copying  the  old  masters  including  Van  Dyck  and  had  afterwards  met  with  some 
success  as  a  portrait  painter  in  London.  He,  therefore,  reinforced  the  tradition  of 
painting  already  established  here  by  Thomas  Smith  and  his  associates.  In  his  art 
"Vandike  and  Rubens  show  their  Rival  Forms,"  according  to  "a  Gentleman  of  New- 
England"  whose  poem,  To  Mr.  Smibert.  on  the  Sight  of  his  Pictures,  appeared  in  the 
London  Daily  Courant,  April  14,  1730. 49  His  copies  influenced  several  generations  of 
American  painters:  Copley,  writing  to  Henry  Pelham  from  Italy  in  1775,  referred 
to  a  "Coppy  at  Smibert's  of  the  Holy  Family  .  .  .  from  Raphael"  and  to  "the  Picture 
of  a  Naked  Venus  and  Cupid  at  Smibert's  .  .  .  Copy'd  from  one  of  Titiano's  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuskany."50  An  early  work  by  John  Trumbull, 
painted  before  his  first  voyage  to  Europe,  was  a  copy  of  the  head  of  Cardinal  Benti- 
voglio  from  Smibert's  copy  after  the  full  length  by  Van  Dyck  in  the  Pitti  Palace.51 
Peter  Pelham,  who  had  come  to  New  England  a  short  time  before  Smibert,  painted 
portraits  in  the  same  tradition,  as  his  likeness  of  Cotton  Mather  (American  Anti- 
quarian Society)52  indicates.  More  important,  however,  were  his  mezzotints  of 
eminent  clergymen  and  others,  some  after  his  own  paintings,  others  after  Smibert, 
which  aided  in  spreading  the  latter's  influence. 

Inspiration  from  the  generation  of  English  painters  who  followed  Kneller  was 
transmitted  to  New  England  by  Blackburn53  who  was  working  here  from  1754  to 
1763.  He  evidently  knew  the  work  of  Thomas  Hudson,  under  whom  he  may  even 
have  studied,  possibly  at  the  same  time  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  Hudson's 
pupil  from  1741  to  1743.  At  a^  events,  like  Van  Dyck,  Lely  and  their  followers, 
he  was  fond  of  the  play  of  light  on  silks  and  satins  which  he  could  reproduce  at 
times  in  a  striking  manner.  Filmy  laces  also  appealed  to  him  and  the  gleam  of  pearls. 
In  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Atkinson  (Cleveland  Museum  of  Art)54  attention 
is  centered  on  the  shining  folds  of  the  sitter's  white  satin  gown,  for  Blackburn's 
interest  in  characterization,  particularly  in  his  women's  portraits,  was  very  slight. 
He  did  better  in  this  respect  when  painting  men,  as  the  portraits  of  Theodore  Atkinson 
(Worcester  Art  Museum)55  and  Jonathan  Warner  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston)56 
bear  witness.  It  was  as  a  painter  of  textiles,  however,  that  he  was  to  leave  his  mark 
on  New  England  portraiture. 

Artists  born  in  the  colonies  were  not  lacking  in  New  England  in  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  Robert  Feke,57  who  lived  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
and  did  some  work  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  is  generally  considered  the  outstand- 
ing painter  in  the  history  of  American  art  before  Copley.  He  derived  inspiration 
from  Smibert,  as  Mr.  Foote  has  shown,  in  matters  of  pose  and  costume  but  soon 
outstripped  him  in  technique  and  in  the  ease  and  dignity  of  his  portrayals.  As  Feke 
probably  died  before  Blackburn's  appearance  in  New  England  he  owes  nothing 
to  him  for  his  ability  to  paint  textiles  which  is  well  illustrated  in  the  portraits  of 
Mrs.  James  Bowdoin  II58  and  Mrs.  William  Bowdoin59  (Bowdoin  College).  But 
since  Feke  was  familiar  with  Lord  Shaftsbury's  essay  on  art,  The  Judgment  of  Hercules, 
to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  copying  in  oils  the  engraving  after  Paulo  de  Matthaeis 
which  ornamented  it,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  studied  other  writings  on  art  and 
engravings  after  European  painters.  However,  whether  or  not,  during  the  sea  voyages 
which  he  may  possibly  have  made  as  a  young  man,  he  had  occasion  to  see  any  actual 
examples  of  European  painting  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Certainly  his  contemporary,  Joseph  Badger,60  had  no  such  advantages.  As  far 
as  is  known  he  was  a  man  of  humble  condition  who  lived  in  Boston  all  his  life,  his 
furthest  trip  afield,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  being  an  excursion  to  Dedham 
to  paint  a  house  in  1737.  He  was  a  glazier  and  also  seems  to  have  painted  signs  and 
hatchments  as  well  as  houses.  With  such  a  background  one  would  expect  his  por- 
traits to  have  the  flat  quality  of  the  1670  group  and  this  would  have  been  the  case 
if  he  had  not  undoubtedly  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  work  of  Smibert,  not  to 
mention  that  of  such  earlier  painters  as  Thomas  Smith,   through  which  he   was 
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introduced  to  the  standard  poses  and  a  rudimentary  use  of  light  and  shade.  As  it  is, 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Stevenson  (Mrs.  S.  Huntington  Wolcott,  Milton, 
Massachusetts)61  which  Badger  painted  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  seems  quite  flat. 
The  subject's  light  green  stomacher  is  meticulously  decorated  with  a  spray  of  leaves 
and  various,  colored  flowers  which  might  well  have  come  from  the  hand  of  a  furni- 
ture painter.  The  treatment  is  analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Freake's  lace  band  by  the 
artist  of  1670.  For  all  its  stiffness  and  lack  of  facility,  perhaps  even  because  of  these 
very  qualities,  Badger's  work  has  at  its  best  considerable  interest  and  charm.  Just  as 
in  the  case  of  his  seventeenth  century  predecessors,  one  is  aware  of  an  honesty,  a 
directness  of  approach,  a  self  reliance,  which  seem  to  be  attributes  of  the  artists  and 
craftsmen  of  colonial  New  England. 

Probably  John  Singleton  Copley  received  some  instruction  from  Badger,  to  whose 
works  his  own  early  attempts  show  considerable  similarity,  and  from  Peter  Pelham, 
his  stepfather.  Smibert  died  when  Copley  was  thirteen  but  much  could  be  learned 
from  his  original  portraits  and  his  copies  after  the  European  masters.  Blackburn 
is  known  to  have  been  working  in  Boston  until  Copley  was  twenty-six  and  may 
have  inspired  in  the  younger  man  the  art  of  painting  textiles  which  he  later  so 
strikingly  developed.  From  none  of  these  does  Copley  appear  to  have  derived  his 
power  of  characterization  for  that  was  a  quality  frequently  lacking  in  the  earlier 
painters.  Outstripping  them  all,  he  produced  at  the  height  of  his  attainment  the 
vital,  psychologically  keen  portraits  of  prosperous  New  Englanders  which  remain 
the  masterpieces  of  colonial  art.  If  one  is  to  call  New  England  painting  merely  the 
result  of  waves  of  influence  from  abroad  one  must  leave  out  of  account  such  work 
as  Copley's  portraits  of  Mrs.  John  Bacon  (Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences),62  of  Nathaniel  Hurd  (Cleveland  Museum  of  Art),63  and  of  Mrs.  Nathan- 
iel Appleton  (Harvard  University)64  which  are  rugged,  purposeful,  and  free  from  the 
affectations  of  a  court  style.  As  surely,  however,  as  do  the  painters  before  him  from 
Thomas  Smith  on,  Copley  belongs  to  the  tradition  of  Van  Dyck  and  it  is  significant 
that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  said  to  have  remarked  on  seeing  a  painting  which  Copley 
had  sent  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  "The  man  who  painted  that  picture 
has  studied  Vandyke."65  S.  C.  Kaines  Smith  has  pointed  out  that  Reynolds  himself 
and  his  followers  broke  with  this  line  of  succession  and  went  "back  to  Rome,  to 
learn,  imperfectly  and  in  garbled  fashion,  principles  that  were  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  tradition  which  they  had  rejected."66  Since  many  of  the  American  painters  of 
the  Early  Republic  studied  in  England  under  Benjamin  West,  who  had,  himself, 
been  to  Italy,  and  were,  likewise,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  contact  with  Reynolds  and 
his  followers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Copley's  departure  for  England  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution  marks  a  distinct  break  in  the  story  of  American  painting.  With 
Stuart  and  his  contemporaries  a  new  chapter  begins. 

Colonial  painting  in  New  England  from  Thomas  Smith  to  Copley,  therefore, 
has  a  certain  unity,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  suggest  that  Copley  is  also 
related,  in  sincerity  and  freshness  of  observation  at  least,  to  the  painter  or  painters 
of  1670.  From  this  point  of  view  one  may  even  compare  his  fine  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Appleton  as  an  old  woman  with  that,  painted  in  a  previous  century,  of 
her  father,  Henry  Gibbs,  as  a  child.  Seventeenth  century  New  England  painting  is 
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crude,  only  in  a  few  examples  attaining  artistic  significance,  but  the  unknown 
painters  of  1670,  Thomas  Smith,  and  their  associates  had  in  common  a  pioneer 
determination  which  enabled  them,  in  spite  of  lack  of  training  and  a  tradition  which 
limited  them  to  portraiture,  to  create  some  works  not  unworthy  of  the  best  which 
were  to  follow. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PORTRAITS 


JOHN    BAILEY 


JOHN   BAILEY 


B 


orn  near  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  England,  February  2.4,  1644;  came  to  Boston  Subject 
in  1684  and  was  assistant  at  the  Old  South  Church;  installed  at  Watertown  in  1686; 
assistant  at  the  First  Church  in  Boston  from  1693  until  his  death,  December  12,  1697. 
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Description  Head  and  bust,  nearly  full-front;  face  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  right;  right  hand 
held  in  front  of  body;  grayish  brown  hair  hanging  to  shoulders,  brown  eyes;  black 
robe,  square  white  collar;  dark  brown  curtain  across  background  disclosing  cloudy 
sky  at  right.  Repainted.  Relined.  Height  2.9^  inches;  width  18^  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston;  presented  by  Nathaniel 
Willis  of  Boston  about  182.1. 

Critical  Comments  In  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1838,  Nathaniel  Willis  is  called 
John  Bailey's  great-grandson,  a  mistake  corrected  by  Miss  Lucy  D.  Tuckerman, 
great-granddaughter  of  Willis.  Bailey  had  no  children  and  Miss  Tuckerman  gives 
the  following  line  of  descent:  Thomas  Bailey  (brother  of  John)  died  1689;  John 
Bailey  (son  of  Thomas)  1684-1711;  Rebecca  (Bailey)  Belknap,  1704  (?)_I735  00; 
Abigail  (Belknap)  Willis,  baptized  1730;  Nathaniel  Willis,  Sr.,  175 5-183 1;  Nathaniel 
Willis,  Jr.,  1780-1870.  "Nathaniel  Willis,  Sr.  removed  from  Boston  to  Virginia 
and  from  there  to  Ohio  where  he  died,"  wrote  Miss  Tuckerman,  June  1,  1935,  "I 
have  no  positive  information  on  the  subject,  I  regret  to  say,  but  I  think  it  much 
more  probable  that  it  was  his  son,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  who  presented  the  portrait  of 
Rev.  John  Bailey  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  Nathaniel,  Jr.  to  his  son,  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  in  which  he  explains 
his  descent  from  John  Bailey,  showing  his  interest  in  the  subject.  The  mistake  he 
made  in  thinking  he  was  a  direct  descendant  from  John  instead  of  from  the  brother, 
Thomas,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Thomas  died  first  and  John  regarded 
the  children  left  fatherless  as  his  own.  That  John  died  childless  is  proved  by  his  will 
and  that  of  his  widow."  Neither  John  Bailey's  will  nor  those  of  his  wife,  Susanna, 
and  her  second  husband,  Peter  Thacher,  mention  a  portrait.  About  fifty  years  ago 
Julius  H.  Tuttle  changed  the  probable  date  of  gift  on  the  entry  card  from  1801  to 
182.1  but  does  not  now  recall  on  what  source  he  relied  in  making  the  change. 

The  x-ray  shadowgraph  reveals  that  this  portrait  has  been  "entirely  repainted  and 
altered,  perhaps  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Under  the  surface  there  is  a  confu- 
sion of  brush  strokes  from  which  it  appears  that  the  head  originally  faced  slightly 
to  the  spectator's  left  and  that  it  was  densely,  rather  vaguely  painted.  "  (See  p.  177.) 
So  great  have  been  the  changes  that  the  portrait  as  it  stands  to-day  can  hardly  be 
called  a  seventeenth  century  likeness  from  the  life  of  John  Bailey  even  though  tradi- 
tion may  be  correct  in  associating  it  with  his  name. 
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JOHN    BAILEY,    X-RAY    SHADOWGRAPH 


PIERRE    BOUCHER    (?) 


PIERRE    BOUCHER    (?) 


B 


orn  in  162.1;  came  to  New  France  in  1635 ;  sent  as  deputy  to  France  in  1661 ;  became  Subject 
the  first  historian  of  New  France;  served  as  governor  of  Three  Rivers  and  lived  at 
Boucherville,  near  Montreal;  died  in  1717. 

Head  and  bust;  nearly  full-front;  face  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  right;  dark  Description 
brown,  heavy,  curling  hair,  hanging  to  the  shoulders,  brown  eyes,  small  dark 
mustache;  heavy  face,  double  chin;  black  coat  with  row  of  stippled  brass  buttons 
down  front,  white  neckcloth  with  wide  border  of  lace  confined  under  the  chin  by 
a  cravat-string;  background  dark  gray-brown  within  a  lighter  gray  painted  oval, 
darker  brown  spandrels.  Inscribed  in  yellow  in  upper  left  corner 

"AETATIS  SUAE.  ;8 

ANNO  1680:" 

Restretched,  relined,  and  reframed  in  1911.  Height  30X  inches;  width  15^  inches. 

Owned  by  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Esq.  of  Shirley,  Massachusetts;  purchased  in  January,  Ownership 
1911  from  Thomas  O'Leary,  assistant  curator  of  the  Chateau  de  Ramezay  Museum 
in  Montreal. 

For  at  least  twenty  years  Mr.  O'Leary  owned  this  portrait  which  had  first  come  Critical  Comments 
to  light  when  bought  by  an  aged  man  at  an  auction  in  Montreal.  It  has  long  been 
known  as  "The  New  Englander"  though  no  evidence  connecting  it  in  any  way  with 
New  England  has  been  discovered. 

Mr.  Bolton  believes  the  subject  to  be  Pierre  Boucher  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  portrait  was  found  in  Montreal,  seven  miles  from  the  seigniory  of  Boucherville, 
and  Pierre  Boucher  would  have  been  fifty-eight  in  1680.  The  face  of  the  portrait 
of  Boucher  owned  by  his  descendant,  Joseph  Boucher  of  Boucherville,  is  not  very 
unlike  that  of  the  present  portrait.  In  the  family  portrait,  however,  Boucher  is 
shown  wearing  a  coat  with  lapels  of  the  1830  period  and  it,  therefore,  can  hardly 
be  accepted  as  a  likeness  from  life.  Perhaps  "The  New  Englander"  may  be  the  orig- 
inal. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Aegidius  Fauteux,  librarian 
of  the  Library  of  Saint  Sulpice  in  Montreal,  has  pointed  out  that  Hugues  Pommier, 
amateur  artist,  was  parish  priest  at  Boucherville  in  1 669-1 670.  Mr.  Fauteux  feels, 
however,  that  the  identification  of  this  portrait  as  a  likeness  of  Boucher,  while 
possible,  has  not  yet  been  definitely  established.  There  were  a  few  other  important 
men  in  New  France,  born  in  162.1,  among  them  Antoine  Lefebvre  de  la  Barre,  governor- 
general  1 681-1 68 5,  who  might  have  had  his  portrait  painted  in  Europe  in  1680 
before  coming  to  America.  Just  because  this  picture  was  found  in  Montreal  is  no 
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proof  that  the  subject  or  the  painter  was  a  Canadian.  In  fact  he  feels  it  unlikely 
that  so  expert  an  artist  was  in  New  France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Boucher 
presumably  did  not  return  to  Europe  after  1661  and  was  at  Boucherville  in  1680. 

Mr.  Burroughs  believes  that  this  portrait  cannot  be  linked  stylistically  with  any 
seventeenth  century  New  England  work.  It  is  "Dutch  in  manner  and  faintly  sug- 
gestive of  the  style  of  S.  de  Bray  though  not  as  skilfully  drawn  or  as  neatly  executed. 
It  is  obviously  done  in  a  style  of  its  own,  more  professional  than  that  of  Captain 
Thomas  Smith's  attributed  portraits."  See  comments  on  the  self  portrait  of  Smith. 
The  question  of  identification  remains  undecided.  This  portrait  may  perhaps  be  the 
likeness  painted  in  France  or  the  Netherlands  of  a  man  who  never  left  Europe  but 
whose  descendants  brought  his  portrait  with  them  to  New  France. 

Bibliography  (1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  192.6,  pp.  918-911. 

(2.)  Benjamin  Suite,  Histoire  des  canadiens-frangais,  1882.,  Vol.  3,  opp.  p.  31;  Vol.  4, 
pp.  3-4,  19. 


SIMON  BRADSTREET 

\  Boston   Athenaeum   Portrait 

Subject  JDaptized  at  Horbling,  Lincolnshire,  England,  March  18,  1604;  came  to  New 
England  with  Governor  Winthrop  in  1630;  lived  for  some  time  at  Ipswich  and  at 
Andover;  agent  to  England  in  1662.;  governor  of  Massachusetts  1679-1686  and  1689- 
1691;  died  at  Salem  March  17,  1697. 

Description  Head  and  bust,  nearly  full-front,  right  shoulder  slightly  toward  the  spectator;  dark 
wavy  hair  hanging  to  a  little  below  ears,  dark  eyes  and  dark  complexion,  slight 
mustache,  double  chin;  dark  brown  flowing  robe,  the  folds  over  the  right  shoulder 
a  lighter  grayish  brown,  faced  with  reddish  brown;  soft  white  neckcloth  tied  beneauh 
chin  and  tucked  under  border  of  robe.  Very  dark  brown  background  showing  a 
faint  oval  outline,  most  distinct  in  lower  right  corner  of  canvas.  In  good  condition. 
Relined.  Height  2.5  inches;  width  2.0^  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum;  purchased  from  Frank  W.  Bayley. 

Critical  Comments  According  to  the  pedigree  of  this  portrait  furnished  by  the  dealer  through  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum  in  192.0,  it  hung  for  years  in  the  old 
Bradstreet  house  in  Andover  which  was  built  about  1668  and  in  which  Governor 
Bradstreet's  third  son,  Dudley,  lived  until  his  death.  The  house  then  became  the 
residence  in  turn  of  three  ministers  of  the  North  Parish,  Andover,  Rev.  Thomas 
Barnard,  his  son  Rev.  John  Barnard  and  Rev.  William  Symmes.  After  Mr.  Symmes' 
death  in  1807  the  portrait  came  into  the  possession  of  his  daughter  Anna  (Symmes) 
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Cazeneau  whose  husband,  Isaac  Cazeneau,  sold  it  in  1817  to  Richard  Carter,  1769- 
1845.  The  latter's  son,  Richard  Brooks  Carter,  inherited  it  and  a  descendant  of  Rich- 
ard Carter  was  the  last  owner  before  it  was  acquired  through  the  dealer  by  the 
Boston  Athenaeum.   In  support  of  the  above  pedigree  the  following  manuscript 

receipt  was  furnished: 

"Boston  April  26th  18 17 

Received  of  Richard  Carter  the  sum  of  thirty-five  Dollars  in  payment  for  painting — portrait 

of  Simon  Brad  street  Govenor — painted  from  life  in  Boston,  belonged  to  Rev.  William  Symmes, 

deceased  and  found  by  him  in  Bradstreet  House  North  Parish — Andover  which  he  occupied 

for  fifty  years.  . 

{Signed  )  Isaac  Cazeneau 

The  births  of  ten  children  of  Richard  and  Abigail  Carter  are  listed  in  Vital  Records 
of  Andover,  Massachusetts.  So  far,  however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  a  descendant 
who  knows  of  this  portrait.* 

Whether  or  not  it  represents  Governor  Bradstreet  it  seems  to  be  an  example  in  good 
condition  of  seventeenth  century  painting.  Mr.  Burroughs  states  that  it  is  "plainly 
Dutch,  modeled  sensitively  in  the  manner  of  the  Rembrandt  School  during  the 
decade  1640-  1650.  The  collar  has  been  repainted  over  what  was  apparently  an  infor- 
mal, collarless  shirt  top.  In  fact  the  whole  likeness  seems  to  have  been  subtly  changed 
from  that  of  a  crabbed,  didactic  person  to  the  rather  sad  and  sweet  individual  visible 
on  the  surface.  This  was  achieved  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  eyes,  the  nostrils, 
the  crease  in  the  cheek  and  so  forth.  But  whether  this  was  done  deliberately,  either 
by  the  artist  who  began  the  picture  and  who  altered  its  appearance  in  the  course  of 
finishing  it,  or  by  another  artist  who  changed  the  neckcloth,  or  whether  this  contrast 
between  the  face  in  the  shadowgraph  and  the  face  on  the  surface  is  accidental  and 
the  result  of  'freshening'  the  tone  at  some  early  date  after  the  completion  of  the 
picture,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  since  the  two  layers  of  pigment  are  now  combined 
into  one  consistent  layer."  At  all  events  it  seems  evident  that  the  changes  were 
made  at  an  early  date.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  original  features  revealed  by 
the  shadowgraph  have  less  resemblance  to  the  portrait  of  Bradstreet  in  the  State 
House  than  appears  after  the  subtle  alterations.  See  critical  comments  on  the  portrait 
of  Bradstreet  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

(1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  192.6,  pp.  733-735,  932..  Bibliography 

(1)  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Loan  Exhibition  of  One  Hundred  Colonial  Portraits, 
1930,  p.  14. 

(3)  American  Magazine  of  Art,  September,  1930,  Vol.  2.1,  pp.  484,  485.  (Reproduction 
wrongly  labeled  William  Stoughton.) 

(4)  Boston  Athenaeum,  Report  for  the  Year  1920,  p.  2.. 

(5)  John  Dean  and  Dean  Dudley,  Descendants  of  Gov.  Bradstreet,  New  England  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Register,  1854,  Vol.  8,  pp.  311,  310. 

(6)  John  Adams  Vinton,  The  Symmes  Memorial,  1873,  pp.  43,  44. 

(7)  Vital  Records  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  1911,  Vol.  1,  p.  93;  Vol.  2.,  pp.  76,  406. 

*Miss  Susan  R.  Carter  of  Andover,  niece  of  Richard  Brooks  Carter,  and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Lewis  of  Bedford, 
his  only  surviving  daughter,  cannot  remember  ever  having  seen  it  or  heard  anything  about  it. 
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Subject  JDaptized  in  1604;  died  in  1697.  For  further  biographical  notes  see  p.  41. 

Description  Head  and  bust  within  an  oval  on  a  square  canvas,  shoulders  full-front,  head  turned 
slightly  to  spectator's  left;  heavy  build,  fleshy  face,  double  chin;  dark  brown  curling 
hair  hanging  to  the  shoulders,  dark  mustache  and  dark  eyes;  heavily  draped  gold- 
brown  robe  worn  over  a  black  garment;  white  neckcloth;  black  skull  cap.  Plain 
dark  brown  background.  Restored  by  G.  Howarth  of  Boston.  Relined.  Height  30 
inches;  width  2.5  }i  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  hanging  in  the  Senate  Reception 
Room,  State  House,  Boston. 

Critical  Comments  When  this  portrait  was  first  hung  in  the  Boston  Town  House,  or  the  Court  House 
as  both  old  and  new  State  Houses  were  also  called,  is  not  known,  but  John  Adams 
in  a  letter  dated  April  15,  1817,  described  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  Town  House 
as  he  remembered  having  seen  it  in  1770  and  mentioned  "little  miserable  likenesses 
of  Governor  Winthrop,  Governor  Bradstreet,  Governor  Endicott,  and  Governor 
Belcher,  hung  up  in  obscure  corners  of  the  room." 

As  early  as  October  7,  1803,  William  Bentley,  in  his  diary,  referring  to  portraits 
in  the  Land  Office  Room  in  the  Court  House  wrote: 

"Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet,  if  this  were  indeed  the  Gov.,  was  in  good  preservation  & 
probably  from  the  drapery  was  a  Copy." 

On  June  1,  1804,  ^e  made  the  following  entry: 

"I  waited  on  Mr.  Bradstreet  of  Charlestown,  to  be  informed  whether  the  portrait 
of  Gov.  Bradstreet  was  of  the  real  Governour.  He  did  not  appear  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  subject  but  conversation  supplied  some  facts,  which  tended  to 
remove  my  doubts.  The  portrait  is  a  more  modern  dress  than  1697,  when  Gov.  Brad- 
street died  at  94  years  of  age.  The  likeness  must  have  been  taken  in  youth  &  when 
he  was  very  corpulent.  That  some  descendant  might  have  been  substituted  I  might 
believe  because  John  Higginson  is  placed  near  him  as  the  first  minister  of  Salem, 
when  he  was  only  the  son  of  the  first  minister  &  the  sixth  minister  in  course.  But 
it  seems  that  Gov.  Bradstreet  was  a  man  attentive  to  life,  &  his  son  was  Minister 
at  New  London  .  .  .  His  son,  &  g.son  of  the  Gov.  was  settled  in  Charlestown  & 
died  within  the  memory  of  some  persons  now  living.  The  Son  of  the  minister  of 
Charlestown  settled  at  Marblehead.  The  third  Simon  Bradstreet  in  succession  was 
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ordained  at  Marblehead  4  Jan.  1738  &  died  in  1771.  So  that  as  no  person  of  eminence 
in  the  name  was  in  civil  life,  the  picture  is  ascertained,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  get 
its  history  as  it  has  many  marks  of  a  copy  in  modern  times." 

William  Bentley's  doubts  have  not  yet  been  settled.  Two  questions  remain  unan- 
swered: Is  this  portrait  an  eighteenth  century  copy?  Does  it  represent  Governor 
Bradstreet  or  one  of  his  sons?  According  to  Mr.  Burroughs  "this  large,  oily  and 
rather  flaccid  style  does  not  resemble  any  other  style  in  the  exhibition.  The  x-ray 
discloses  a  bad  hole  in  the  cheek,  neatly  repaired,  and  no  evidence  that  the  portrait 
was  painted  before  the  eighteenth  century."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  neckcloth, 
of  a  type  which  came  into  style  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  added 
some  years  after  the  portrait  was  first  painted.  The  x-ray,  however,  does  not  bear 
out  this  theory  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  picture  is  a  copy  inspired  by  an  originaJ 
which  has  since  disappeared.  Possibly  it  perished  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Town  House  in  171 1  or  in  that  which  seriously  damaged  the  old  State  House  in 
1747.  "  In  a  few  Hours  Time"  reported  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of  December  14,  1747 
in  describing  the  latter  disaster,  "that  stately  and  costly  Building  was  reduced  to  a  Heap 
of  Rubbish  in  the  Cellar,  nothing  being  left  standing  but  the  Brick  Walls;  and  with  this 
noble  Edifice,  the  fine  Pictures  and  other  Furniture  in  the  Council-Chamber  were  destroyed  ..." 

In  Bentley's  diary  appears  the  following  note: 

May  19,  1797.  "It  has  been  my  wish  to  preserve  the  heads  of  the  first  Settlers.  This 
is  a  mem.  to  know  where  they  may  be  found  .  .  .  There  is  in  the  Bradstreet  family 
one  of  the  Gov.  which  I  have  not  seen."  To  what  portrait  Bentley  refers  can  only 
be  guessed.  Even  more  interesting  are  the  contemporary  records  of  two  portraits' 
one  of  Gov.  Bradstreet  and  one  of  his  son,  Dr.  Samuel  Bradstreet,  who  died  in  Jamaica, 
W.  I.,  in  1681.  In  1685  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  wrote  in  his  diary: 

" 'Satterday,  June  13th  .  .  .  Govr.  Bradstreet  s  Effigies  hung  up  in  his  best  Room  this  day." 

The  governor  in  his  will,  proved  in  1697,  bequeathed  to  his  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Mercy  Oliver,  '  'her  Fathers  picture. ' '  Mercy,  wife  of  Dr.  James  Oliver,  was  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  Bradstreet.  Incidentally  no  portrait  is  mentioned  in  the  wills  of  Mrs. 
Oliver's  daughters,  Mercy  Oliver  and  Sarah  (Oliver)  Wendell,  nor  in  that  of  her 
granddaughter,  Margaret  (Wendell)  Phillips.  While  the  son  to  whom  Bentley 
refers  above  was  the  governor's  fourth  child,  Simon,  a  clergyman,  Samuel,  the  eldest, 
was  a  physician  "in  civil  life"  and  may  therefore  be  the  subject  of  the  State  House 
portrait.  His  portrait,  however,  if  done  from  life,  must  have  been  painted  before 
1682.  when,  as  he  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1653,  he  would  have  been  about  forty- 
eight  years  old,  a  possible  age  for  the  man  in  the  State  House  portrait.  He  was  in 
England  from  1657  to  1661.  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet  served  as  agent  to  England 
in  1662.  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  when  he  might  have  had  his  portrait  painted  by  some 
Netherlandish  artist  but  by  1685  when  Sewall  mentions  the  "Effigies"  the  governor 
would  have  been  eighty-one  years  old.  The  neckcloth,  however,  is  too  late  in  style 
for  1662.  and  even  for  1682.  and  1685,  that  shown  in  the  portrait  of  Bradstreet  owned 
by  the  Boston  Athenaeum  being  more  suitable  for  these  dates.  The  hair  in  both 
portraits  is  right  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  in  the 
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possession  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  what  appears  to  be  a  fairly  exact 
copy  of  the  State  House  portrait,  including  the  neckcloth,  done  in  red  chalk  by 
Samuel  Harris  for  William  Bentley  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  the  State  House  picture  is  an  eighteenth  century  work  inspired 
either  by  a  portrait  from  life  of  Governor  Bradstreet  or  by  one  of  his  son  Samuel, 
then  it  is  still  necessary  to  search  for  the  two  originals.  Were  it  possible  to  establish 
definitely  the  authenticity  of  the  Athenaeum  portrait  it  would  be  tempting  to  see 
in  it  the  "Effigies"  mentioned  by  Sewall.  Governor  Bradstreet's  third  son,  Dudley, 
who  lived  in  Andover,  survived  him  whereas  the  two  older  sons  did  not,  and  Dudley 
might  well  have  once  owned  his  father's  portrait.  See  critical  comments  on  the 
portrait  of  Bradstreet  owned  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

(i)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  1919,  192.6,  pp.  355-357,  635-636,  Bibliography 

694>  733>  734>  io55- 

(I)  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,  1903,  Vol.  1,  p.  15. 

(3)  Elisabeth  McClellan,  Historic  Dress  in  America,  160J-1800,  1904,  p.  115,  opp. 
p.  161. 

(4)  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Works  of  John  Adams,  1856,  Vol.  10,  pp.  249-250. 

(5)  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  Vol.  2,  p.  2.2.3;  Vol.  3,  pp.  5 1—52.,  89. 

(6)  Boston  Evening  Post,  No.  644,  Monday,  December  14,  1747. 

(7)  John  Dean  and  Dean  Dudley,  Descendants  of  Gov.  Bradstreet,  New  England  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Register,  1854,  Vol.  8,  pp.  312,  314,  317,  310. 

(8)  Diary  of  Sa?nuel  Sewall,  Vol.  1,  p.  81.  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  1878,  Fifth  Series,  Vol.  5. 

(9)  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  Will  (1697)  No.  1364,  Vol.  11,  p.  176;  Will 
(1773)  No.  15438,  Vol.  73,  p.  17;  Will  (1762)  No.  13024,  Vol.  60,  p.  516;  Inventory, 
Vol.  62,  pp.  342,  347,  540;  Will  (1775)  No.  15779^  Vo1-  74*  P-  3Sl- 

(10)  Samuel  G.  Drake,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  1856,  opp.  p.  513. 

(II)  Justin  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  1880,  Vol.  i,  p.  209. 
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orn  in  England;  came  to  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  c.  1637;   practised  medicine  Subject 
there  and  in  Ipswich;  associate  magistrate  of  the  county  court  at  Ipswich  in  1639; 
deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1639  and  1643;  went  to  Boston  c.  1650;  died  there 
in  November,  1664. 

Half  length,  nearly  full-front,  face  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  right;  left  hand  Description 
resting  on  a  skull  beside  which,  on  a  table,  lies  a  bone  saw;  right  hand  holding  a 
trephine;  long  gray  hair  hanging  below  a  black  skull  cap,  gray  beard,  .brown  eyes, 
strong  features;  black  robe,  broad  white  collar  with  straight  lower  edge  and  tassel 
hanging  below,  white  wrist  bands;  dark  brown  background.  Inscribed  at  left  of 
head  "AETATIS.  SUAE."  and  at  right  of  head  "66.  Ann  Suo"  Height  34  inches; 
width  2.7  inches. 

Owned  by  the  Boston  Medical  Library.  Ownership 

In  October,   1833,  this  portrait  was  deposited  with  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Critical  Comment. 

Society  by  Dr.  John  Clark  Howard,  grandson  of  Mrs.  Simeon  Howard  who  was  the 

great-great-granddaughter  of  the  sitter.  The  line  of  descent  is  as  follows:  Dr.  John 

Clark,  the  sitter,  died  1664;  Dr.  John  Clark,  died  1690;  Dr.  John  Clark,  died  172.8; 

Dr.  John  Clark,  died  1768;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  Simeon  Howard,  died  1777;  Dr. 

John  Clark  Howard,  died  1810;  Dr.  John  Clark  Howard,  the  last  family  owner, 

died  1844.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Howard  Bartol,  sister  of  Dr.  John  Clark  Howard,  wrote 

to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  a  letter  which  contained  the  following 

statement: 

"The  picture  was  an  heirloom  in  our  family,  and  came  down  to  us  as  the  likeness 
of  Dr.  John  Clark,  'who  received  his  diploma  in  England,  and  was  the  first  physician 
in  this  country  who  performed  the  surgical  operation  of  trepanning  the  skull.' 

This  portrait  remained  in  the  care  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  until,  by 
vote  of  the  Council,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Boston  Medical  Library  on  April  2.6, 
1901.  While  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  it  was  described,  in  1869,  by  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  one  of  his  medical  essays  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
instrument  held  in  the  sitter's  right  hand.  "It  is,"  writes  Dr.  Holmes,  "a  trephine, 
a  surgical  implement  for  cutting  round  pieces  out  of  broken  skulls,  so  as  to  get  at 

*Though  the  Committee  did  not  decide  to  include  this  portrait  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  in  1934,  since  some  members  felt  that,  in  spite  of  tradition,  it  was  probably  painted  abroad,  it  now 
seems  advisable  to  reproduce  it  here  together  with  what  facts  are  known  concerning  it.  It  has  not  been 
seen  by  all  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
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the  fragments  which  have  been  driven  in,  and  lift  them  up.  It  has  a  handle  like  that 
of  a  gimlet,  with  a  claw  like  a  hammer,  to  lift  with,  I  suppose,  which  last  con- 
trivance I  do  not  see  figured  in  my  books.  But  the  point  I  refer  to  is  this:  the  old 
instrument,  the  trepan,  had  a  handle  like  a  wimble, — what  we  call  a  brace  or  bit- 
stock.  The  trephine  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  Peter  Lowe's  book,  London,  1634;  nor 
in  Wiseman's  great  work  on  Surgery,  London,  1676;  nor  in  the  translation  of  Dionis, 
published  by  Jacob  Tonson,  in  1710.  In  fact  it  was  only  brought  into  more  general 
use  by  Cheselden  and  Sharpe  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  As  John 
Clark  died  in  1661,  it  is  remarkable  to  see  the  last  fashion  in  the  way  of  skull-sawing 
contrivances  in  his  hands, — to  say  nothing  of  the  claw  on  the  handle,  and  a  Hey's 
saw,  so  called  in  England,  lying  on  the  table  by  him,  and  painted  there  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  Hey  was  born.  This  saw  is  an  old  invention,  perhaps  as  old  as 
Hippocrates,  and  may  be  seen  figured  in  the  "Armamentarium  Chirurgicum"  of 
Scultetus,  or  in  the  Works  of  Ambroise  Pare." 

If  this  is  indeed  a  portrait  from  life  of  Dr.  John  Clark,  it  must  have  been  painted 
before  November,  1664,  and  probably  in  New  England  for,  as  far  as  is  known,  Dr. 
Clark  was  not  in  Europe  at  sixty-six,  the  age  inscribed  on  the  canvas.  Since  the  date 
of  his  birth,  said  to  be  1598,  has  not  been  definitely  determined,  the  year  in  which 
the  portrait  was  painted  is  not  exactly  known  but  it  may  have  been  executed  at 
about  the  same  time  as,  or  a  little  earlier  than,  that  of  John  Endecott. 

No  portrait  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Dr.  John  Clark  but  in  the  inventory  of  his 
estate  is  the  item  "2  pictures  &  severall  small  things  8-00-00."  The  administration 
papers  and  inventory  of  the  estate  of  his  son,  John,  contain  no  reference  to  a  portrait. 

The  costume  depicted  in  the  likeness  of  Dr.  Clark  is  correct  for  the  period  indicated 
by  such  an  identification  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  collar  has  apparently  been 
changed  in  size.  Alterations  in  the  collar,  approximately  contemporary  with  the 
original  work,  are  noticeable  in  several  seventeenth  century  New  England  portraits, 
particularly  those  of  Cotton,  Davenport  and  Wheelwright.  Thacher's  American 
Medical  Biography,  1818,  contains  a  lithograph  by  Pendleton  of  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  this  portrait  (reversed),  and  Coffin's  History  of  Newbury,  1845,  nas»  as  a  frontispiece, 
a  lithographic  reproduction  of  the  whole  figure  by  E.  W.  Bouve.  Both  show  the 
repainted  collar. 

Examination  by  x-ray  has  revealed  no  relationship  in  technique  between  this  portrait 
and  any  of  those  included  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Burroughs,  while  preferring  to 
reserve  final  judgment  until  it  has  been  cleaned,  has  made  the  following  report: 

"The  surface  of  the  portrait  of  John  Clark  has  been  gently  scumbled  in  places,  the 
varnish  has  yellowed  and  the  colors  have  dulled,  yet  undoubtedly  a  seventeenth 
century  picture  of  importance  is  there.  A  fine  network  of  crackle  extends  through  the 
important  parts  and  the  condition  of  the  picture  is  good.  If  cleaned,  it  should  be 
revealed  as  sophisticated  in  coloring  with  greenish  shadows  in  the  pinkish  flesh 
tones  and  blue  shadows  in  the  beard.  The  surgical  instruments  should  stand  out  as 
strong,  realistic  details.  The  hands  might  appear  rather  pudgy  in  form  and  the  face 
rather  freely  painted.  The  robe  and  the  background  have  been  repainted,  and  the 
inscription  has  been  tampered  with,  but  the  original  meaning  does  not  appear  to 
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have  been  altered.  It  has  so  far  not  been  possible  to  find  any  picture  comparable  to 
this  in  technique.  In  the  1670  group  some  are  too  crude,  the  Freake  portraits  and  those 
of  the  Gibbs  children  are  too  naively  decorative  and  intense,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
Rawsons  are  obviously  flatter  and  tighter.  Since  the  technique,  which  seems  to  come 
closest  to  the  style  of  the  Clark  portrait,  is  that  found  in  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Baker 
and  Samuel  Shrimpton  (Massachusetts  Historical  Society),  which  are  known  to 
have  been  sent  over  from  England,  it  might  be  well  to  look  abroad  for  the  artist 
rather  than  in  New  England.  At  least  one  should  look  abroad  for  his  training.  Pos- 
sibly this  portrait  is  the  work  of  an  artist  who  visited  New  England  briefly.  He 
seems  to  have  been  more  expert  than  any  of  the  New  England  painters  represented 
in  the  Worcester  exhibition.  If  he  preceded  them,  he  may  have  influenced  them  as 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  his  rounded,  outlined  method  of  drawing  a  hand  is 
found  in  the  portraits  of  the  Gibbs  children.  Though  no  definite  conclusion  can  be 
reached  at  present,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  painter  of  the  portrait  of  Clark  may 
have  been  the  man  who  first  brought  to  New  England  the  smattering  of  Anglo-Dutch 
realism  and  style  which  branched  out  into  the  activity  represented  by  the  Worcester 
exhibition." 

(1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  1919,  192.6,  pp.  363-365,  636-637,  Bibliography 

938>  939- 

(2.)  John  J.  Currier,  History  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  1901,  pp.  67,  662.,  663. 

(3)  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1838,  Third  Series,  Vol.  7,  p.  2.87. 
(Incorrect.) 

(4)  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  October,  1833,  pp.  479,  480; 
July,  1844;  p.  2.87;  February,  i860,  p.  430;  September,  1867,  p.  47;  March,  1883, 
pp.  114,  116. 

(5)  Catalogue  of  the  Paintings  Belonging  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  p.  19. 

(6)  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Medical  Essays,  1842-1882,  1883,  pp.  3x6-3x7. 

(7)  New  England.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  i860,  Vol.  14,  p.  171. 

(8)  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  Will  (1664)  No.  371^2,  Vol.  1,  p.  434,  Inventory 
Mis'l  Docket,  Vol.  4,  p.  2.13;  Administration  Papers  (1691)  No.  1816,  Vol.  8,  p.  156; 
Inventory,  Vol.  8,  p.  191. 

(9)  James  Thacher,  American  Medical  Biography,  1828,  Vol.  1,  p.  2.2.2.. 

(10)  Joshua  Coffin,  History  of  Newbury,  1845,  frontispiece,  p.  391. 
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orn  in  Derby,  Derbyshire,  England,  baptized  December  15,  1584;  rector  of  St.  Subject 
Botolph's,  Boston,  England,  1611-1633;  arrived  in  New  England  September  4,  1633; 
"teacher"  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  until  his  death,  December  13,  1652.. 

Three-quarter  length,  seated  with  right  shoulder  toward  spectator;  face  turned  Description 
slightly  to  spectator's  right;  right  hand  held  in  front  of  body,  left  holding  Bible, 
bound  in  black  with  red-brown  edged  leaves,  open  at  chapters  II  and  III  of  Revela- 
tions; Chap.  Ill,  Verse  2.2.,  at  the  foot  of  the  right  hand  page,  may  be  quite  clearly 
read:  ''He  that  bath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches;"  brown 
hair  hanging  to  a  little  below  ears  from  under  a  close-fitting  brown  cap;  high  fore- 
head, brown  eyes,  mustache  and  small  goatee  faintly  showing;  black  flowing  robes, 
white  wrist  bands,  narrow,  very  white,  clerical  collar;  black  curtain  draped  across 
background  disclosing  at  right  four  rows  of  books,  red-brown,  dark  green  and 
yellow-brown;  black  and  gray  ink  bottle  and  white  quill  pen  at  right.  Inscription 
on  scroll  over  Cotton's  right  shoulder,  "Non  est  Mortale:  quod  Opto;"  another  partially 
obliterated  scroll  behind  his  head;  a  third  almost  illegible  inscription  written  in  a 
straight  line  in  upper  left  corner  of  which  only  the  letter  "A"  and  the  number  '  V 
are  clearly  visible.  Some  important  changes  were  made  in  early  days  (see  critical 
comments)  and  in  comparatively  modern  times;  according  to  Mr.  Burroughs,  "the 
surface  has  been  touched  up,  part  of  the  underpainting  has  come  through  the  corrected 
painting,  and  some  parts  of  the  underpainting  have  been  rehidden."  Tears  in  the 
canvas  on  the  right  shoulder  and  in  the  third  row  of  books  are  readily  visible  though 
repaired.  Height  33^  inches;  width  2.6^  inches. 

Owned  by  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford;  presented  in  December,  1844  Ownership 
by  General  Samuel  Leonard  Pitkin  of  East  Hartford. 

General  Pitkin's  mother,  Sarah  Parsons,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Warham  Critical  Comments 
Williams  whose  mother,  Eunice  (Mather)  Williams,  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Eleazar 
Mather,  163 7-1 669,  older  brother  of  Rev.  Increase  Mather. 

Mr.  Bolton  in  192.5  identified  this  portrait  as  a  likeness  of  John  Cotton  even  though 
the  donor  had  believed  it  to  represent  Cotton's  son-in-law,  Increase  Mather,  and 
even  though  it  was  inscribed  on  the  stretcher  in  an  early  nineteenth  century  hand, 
"Rev.  Increase  Mather."  His  reasons  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  Exam- 
ination of  the  portrait  in  a  strong  light  revealed  that  the  subject  originally  wore  a 
square  linen  collar,  the  lower  outline  chevron-shaped,  commonly  worn  in  the  1630- 
1650  period,  of  which  the  portrait  of  John  Davenport  shows  a  later  type  with  a 
straight  lower  edge.  The  subject  originally  had  a  small  mustache  and  goatee,  his 
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hair  fell  over  both  shoulders  and  his  cap  resembled  those  of  Davenport  and  Endecott. 
The  present  right  hand  had  been  substituted  for  one  just  above  it  and  the  background 
appeared  to  have  been  green.  The  inscription  in  the  upper  left  corner,  partially  blotted 
out  by  black  paint,  seemed  to  read  "AEtat  Suae  An.  49."  and  the  scroll  over  the 
right  shoulder  was  evidently  a  later  addition.  On  the  obliterated  scroll  back  of  the 
head  could  still  be  made  out,  toward  or  at  the  end,  "1ST"  or  "RIST."  In  one  of 
Cotton's  sermons  printed  in  1642.  and  entitled  The  Churches  Resurrection,  or  the  opening 
of  the  Fift  and  Sixt  verses  of  the  20th  Chap,  of  the  Revelation  there  appears  on  page  4  in 
italics  the  sixth  verse  of  chapter  XX  of  Revelations:  "They  shall  be  Priests  of  God  and 
of  Christ  "  which  had  possibly  been  the  original  inscription.  The  Bible  open  at  Revela- 
tions, chapters  II  and  III,  with  the  end  of  chapter  III  clearly  given,  and  untampered 
with  by  the  reconstructor,  pointed  to  an  interest  in  that  book  and  verse  on  the  part 
of  the  person  represented.  "Verse  2.2.  of  the  third  chapter  was  a  favorite  with  Cotton. 
In  a  printed  sermon,  An  Exposition  upon  the  Thirteenth  Chapter,  etc.,  he  mentions  this 
verse  three  times  on  page  13."  The  opening  section  of  another  sermon,  Gods  Mercie 
Mixed  with  His  Justice,  London,  1641,  is  based  on  verse  2.0  of  chapter  III.  Cotton 
alone  of  New  England  clergymen  living  between  1630  and  1650,  judging  by  the 
printed  sermons  which  have  been  preserved,  had  a  particular  interest  in  Revelations, 
and  Cotton  Mather  in  his  life  of  John  Cotton  tells  an  anecdote  relative  to  his  "Insight 
into  the  Revelations."  There  are  printed  sermons  by  Cotton  on  the  seventh,  thirteenth, 
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sixteenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of  that  book.  The  Bible  shown  resembled  in  several 
details  the  small  quarto  1599  Barker  Bible,  evidently  approved  by  John  Cotton,  since 
at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  may  be  seen  a  Barker  Bible,  1599,  which 
according  to  an  inscription  was  presented  by  John  Cotton  to  his  daughter  Maria, 
wife  of  Increase  Mather.  After  noting  all  these  points  Mr.  Bolton  reached  the  follow- 
ing conclusion:  Since  the  portrait  was  dated  1649  by  the  inscription  in  the  upper 
left  corner  it  was  a  generation  too  early  to  be  that  of  Increase  Mather  but  might 
well  be  that  of  John  Cotton  who  is  in  the  line  of  Mather  ancestry.  If  not  John 
Cotton  then  "it  would  still  seem  to  be  the  portrait  of  a  clergyman  living  in  New 
England  in  1649,  and  then  about  sixty  years  of  age  and  interested  at  this  time  in  the 
last  part  of  the  third  chapter  of  Revelation"  which  is  painted  on  the  Bible  page 
in  bolder  characters  than  the  rest. 

The  will  and  inventory  of  John  Cotton,  the  will  of  his  widow,  who  became  the 
second  wife  of  Richard  Mather,  father  of  Increase,  and  the  will  of  Increase  Mather 
do  not  mention  a  portrait. 

Recent  photography  with  the  infra-red  process  reveals  the  inscription  in  the  upper 
left  corner  seen  by  Mr.  Bolton.  It  reads  as  he  suggested,  except  that  the  number 
appears  to  some  to  be  "44"  or  "46"  instead  of  "49"  There  is  no  trace  of  another 
number  to  indicate  the  age  between  the  "Suae"  and  the  "An."  Though  there  is  room 
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for  "is"  after  "AEtat"  these  letters  are  not  visible.  The  long  scroll  back  of  the  head 
bears  the  same  inscription  as  the  smaller  scroll,  "Non  est  Mortale:  quod  Opto"  and 
the  "1ST"  or  "RIST"  is  not  to  be  seen  though  Mr.  Bolton  feels  certain  that  these 
letters  could  be  discerned  when  a  negative,  made  in  192.5,  was  held  to  the  light. 
The  mustache  and  goatee  are  clearly  in  evidence. 

The  x-ray  shadowgraphs  bear  out  almost  entirely  the  findings  of  Mr.  Bolton  regarding 
changes  in  costume  and  pose.  Mr.  Burroughs  writes:  "The  artist  struggled  to  make 
a  design  more  pleasing  either  to  himself  or  his  patron.  Originally  the  sitter  had 
his  right  hand  raised  to  the  bottom  edge  of  his  collar  which  was  then  larger  and 
perhaps  not  intended  to  have  a  clerical  significance.  The  original  collar  appears 
in  two  positions,  having  been  changed  probably  in  an  effort  to  make  the  chest 
appear  deeper.  The  sitter's  left  hand  grasped  the  book  by  the  bottom  edge  nearest 
him,  instead  of  resting  the  back  of  the  book  in  his  hand.  Although  the  head  and 
features  were  originally  much  the  same  in  shape  and  position  as  in  the  present  surface, 
the  eyes  looked  out  more  nearly  ahead — that  is,  to  the  spectator's  right.  The  shoulders 
of  course  were  broader  .  .  .  All  these  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  in  old  times 
by  the  artist  himself,  since,  for  example,  the  brushwork  of  the  hand  visible  on  the 
surface  corresponds  to  that  of  the  hidden  hand."  (See  pp.  166-167.) 

In  other  words,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  reproductions,  four  hands  and  three  collars 
have  been  painted  on  this  canvas.  The  original  collar  was  wide  and  had  a  slightly 
chevron-shaped  lower  edge,  the  second  was  equally  wide  but  with  a  straight  lower 
edge  while  the  present  collar  is  decidedly  narrow  and  of  a  later  style.  The  nose  of 
the  hidden  face  was  less  straight  than  at  present  and  the  mouth  rather  pursed.  There 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Burroughs,  a  strong  resemblance  in  technique  among  the  portraits 
of  Cotton,  Davenport  and  Wheelwright.  In  fact  if  the  first  were  cleaned  it  "might 
be  revealed  as  having  the  surface  appearance  of  the  portrait  of  Davenport." 

The  x-ray  also  brings  to  light  a  faint  inscription  over  the  subject's  right  shoulder 
on  a  level  with  his  head  which  appears  to  read: 

Domini  16 70 
"Anno  < 

[  AEtatis  Sue  4  [?]" 

The  second  digit  of  the  age  is  practically  illegible.  It  may  possibly  be  "0,"  "  1" 
"9"  or  another  "4."  If  the  first  reading  is  accepted  then  the  year  and  age  exactly  fit 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Mather,  1 630-1 697,  whose  missing  portrait,  known  to  have  been  sent 
from  Dublin  in  1683  to  his  younger  brother,  Increase  Mather,  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  conjecture.  The  supposition  that  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  portrait 
may  represent  Nathaniel  Mather  is,  however,  definitely  refuted  by  his  own  state- 
ments in  letters  to  his  brother.  In  a  letter  written  August  2.5,  1679  m  response,  pre- 
sumably, to  a  request  from  Rev.  Increase  for  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Mather,  he  wrote :  '  'My  Br.  Sams  picture  is  not  to  bee  had.  It  ivas  never  taken  that  I  can 
hear  of  during  his  life,  neither  is  myne,  and  therefore  I  know  not  how  to  send  you  either  of  them. 
It  was  not  until  May  9,  1682.  that  Rev.  Nathaniel  informed  his  brother:  "I  must 
goe  out,  partly  to  sit  for  the  drawing  of  my  picture  for  you." 
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If  on  the  other  hand,  while  still  assuming  that  the  age  is  forty,  one  reads  the  newly 
found  date  as  1679,  which  is  possible  on  account  of  the  faintness  of  the  inscription, 
then  it  may  be  argued  that  the  subject  of  the  portrait  under  discussion  is  actually 
Increase  Mather  or  that  a  likeness  of  John  Cotton  has  been  altered  to  represent 
him.  Mather  was  born  in  1639  and  would  have  been  forty  in  1679.  ^e  lived,  until  17x3. 

In  favor  of  the  first  of  these  theories,  that  the  portrait  was  originally  intended  to 
represent  Increase  Mather,  is  the  fact  that  this  inscription  was  revealed,  not  in  the 
infra-red  photograph  but  by  the  deeply  penetrating  x-ray  which  passed  through 
the  twice  written  words,  "Non  est  Mortale:  quod  Opto,"  and  the  inscription  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner,  "AEtat  Suae  An.4g  [or  44],"  which  may  imply  that  it 
antedates  them  all.  If  the  "AEtat  Suae  An. 49"  is  indeed  more  recent  than  the  newly 
discovered  inscription  it  may  possibly  be  understood  as  referring  entirely  to  the 
subject's  age  and  may  have  been  added  later  to  accompany  changes  in  the  hands 
and  collar.  The  failure  of  the  infra-red  photograph  to  reveal  the  other  inscription 
may  however  be  due  simply  to  its  having  been  thickly  covered  with  paint  when 
the  more  recent  of  the  scrolls  was  added. 

In  support  of  the  second  theory,  that  a  portrait  of  John  Cotton  has  been  altered  to 
represent  Increase  Mather,  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  Barker  Bible,  open  at  Revela- 
tions II  and  III,  which  strongly  points  to  Cotton  as  the  original  sitter.  Mather 
showed  comparatively  little  interest  in  that  book  although,  according  to  information 
supplied  by  Miss  Marjorie  Crandall  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  his  Necessity  of  Reforma- 
tion, printed  in  1679,  bears  on  its  title-page  verses  4  and  5  from  chapter  II.  The  Mystery 
of  Israel's  Salvation,  printed  in  1669,  contains  more  references  to  Revelations  than 
to  any  other  book  but  no  verse  in  chapter  III  is  cited. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  in  support  of  the  second  theory  that  the  face  revealed 
by  the  x-ray  does  not  resemble  Mather's  two  known  portraits  from  life  and  several 
engraved  portraits  which  have  been  fully  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Murdock. 
Mather  had  a  long,  straight  nose  and  a  fairly  wide  mouth.  He  was  clean  shaven. 
The  original  subject  of  this  portrait  had  a  definitely  snub  nose,  a  rather  small,  full- 
lipped  mouth  and  a  mustache.  Cotton  Mather  wrote  from  hearsay  the  following 
description  of  his  grandfather,  John  Cotton,  whom  he  never  saw: 

".  .  .he  was  of  a  Clear,  Fair,  Sanguine  Complexion,  and  like  David  of  a  Ruddy 
Countenance .  He  was  rather  Loiv  than  Tall,  and  rather  Fat  than  Lean;  but  of  a  Becoming 
Mediocrity.  In  his  Younger  years,  his  Hair  was  Broivn,  but  in  his  Latter  years,  as 
White,  as  the  Driven  Snow.  In  his  Countenance  there  was  an  Inexpressible  sort  of 
Majesty,  which  Commanded  Reverence  from  all  that  approached  him."  The  full 
lips  in  this  portrait  are  characteristic  of  a  "Sanguine  Complexion,"  as  Mr.  Bolton 
has  pointed  out,  and  the  brown  hair,  decidedly  wrong  for  a  likeness  of  Cotton  at 
the  age  of  sixty  or  more,  appears  to  some  to  have  been  white  in  the  original  painting. 
Although  white  hair  is  not  revealed  by  the  x-ray,  even  so,  the  head  shown  in  the 
shadowgraph  seems  more  like  the  description  of  Cotton  than  like  the  known  portraits 
of  Mather. 

Only  to  the  mezzotint  of  Mather  by  T.  Johnson,  which  was  originally  inscribed 
"Anno  Domini  1683  AEtatis  44,"  is  there  a  slight  resemblance  and  that  depends  more 
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on  costume  and  pose  than  on  feature.  The  hair  and  skull  cap  are  very  like  and  the 
collar  in  the  mezzotint  is  the  same  in  size  and  shape  as  the  second  or  wide,  straight- 
edged  collar  hidden  in  the  portrait  but  the  forehead  is  low  and  broad  and  the  mouth 
very  wide.  It  is  known  that  Increase  Mather  sent  a  likeness  of  himself,  which  has 
since  disappeared,  to  his  brother,  Nathaniel,  in  1681,  a  likeness  which  was  presumably 
the  model  of  T.  Johnson's  engraving.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  portrait  owned 
by  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  is  the  missing  canvas  but  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  feature  mentioned  above  such  a  theory  seems  improbable.  Of  course, 
Increase  Mather,  lacking  a  portrait  of  himself,  might  have  had  one  of  John  Cotton 
or  someone  else  retouched  and  shipped  to  Ireland  as  his  own.  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  the  repainting  took  place  at  a  later  date  when  some  inspiration  may 
have  been  drawn  from  the  mezzotint,  as  in  changing  the  position  of  the  eyes, 
straightening  the  nose  and  painting  out  the  mustache.  There  may  even  be  some 
connection  between  the  " AEtat  Suae  An. 49  [or  44]"  and  the  "AEtatis  44"  originally 
inscribed  on  the  mezzotint. 

Because  this  interesting  portrait  has  been  so  thoroughly  repainted  and  so  liberally 
and  confusingly  inscribed,  definite  identification  of  the  subject  must  remain  an 
open  question.  See  critical  comments  on  the  portraits  of  John  Davenport  and  John 
Wheelwright. 

(1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  1919,  192.6,  pp.   579-581,  875-880,  Bibliography 
1005-1015. 

(2.)  Henry  Parsons,  Parsons  Family,  1911,  1910. 

(3)  Horace  E.  Mather,  Lineage  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  1890. 

(4)  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  Will  (1652.)  Mis'l  Docket,  Vol.  1,  p.  72.;  Inven- 
tory, Vol.  2.,  p.  67;  Will  (172.3)  No.  4791,  New  Series,  Vol.  iz,  p.  177;  Will  (1676) 
No.  806,  Vol.  6,  p.  153. 

(5)  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  September,  1867,  pp.  45-46. 

(6)  Mather  Papers,  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1868,  Fourth  Series, 
Vol.  8,  pp.  18-19,  38- 

(7)  Kenneth  B.  Murdock,  Portraits  of  Increase  Mather,  192.4,  plate  1,  pp.  4-11,  30-31. 

(8)  Cotton  Mather,  Johannes  in  Eremo,  1695,  Cottonus  Redivivus,  pp.  59-60,  65. 
Reprinted  in  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  1855,  Vol.  I- 
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CAPTAIN    GEORGE   CURWIN 

Subject  _Dorn  probably  in  Sibbertoft,  Northamptonshire,  England,  December  10,  1610; 
settled  in  Salem  by  1638;  built  and  managed  ships;  carried  on  business  in  dry  goods 
and  hardware;  deputy  to  the  General  Court;  died  January  3,  1685. 

Description  Three-quarter  length,  nearly  full-front;  standing  with  fingers  of  left  hand  tucked 
into  front  of  coat;  right  hand  holding  brown  cane  with  heavily  molded  silver  head, 
gold  ring  with  red  stone  in  octagonal  setting  on  forefinger;  head  turned  slightly 
to  spectator's  left;  wavy  gray  hair  falling  to  shoulders,  somewhat  bald,  large  nose, 
brown  eyes;  black  coat  trimmed  with  gold  buttons  and  dull  gold  lace;  wide  sash, 
embroidered  in  gold,  from  right  shoulder  to  left  hip;  white  shirt  sleeves  with  lace 
cuffs  below  three-quarter  length  sleeves  of  coat;  neckcloth  of  what  appears  to  be 
Milanese  lace;  dark  brown  background  with,  at  left,  a  red-brown  curtain  fringed 
with  gold,  behind  which  four  flutes  of  a  column  are  visible.  Rectangular  section 
containing  head  and  neckcloth  alone  remains  of  original  picture  and  line  of  junction 
with  newer  canvas  is  clearly  visible.  Retouched  by  Howarth  of  Boston  in  1864. 
Relined.  Height  50^'  inches;  width  40^  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts;  bequeathed  by  George  Rea 
Curwen  in  1900. 

Critical  Comments  This  portrait  was  in  the  possession  of  Judge  Samuel  Curwen,  great-grandson  of 
Captain  Curwin,  in  March  1798.  It  was  purchased  soon  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  April  9,  1801,  by  Rev.  William  Bentley  who  gave  it  to  George  Atkinson 
Ward,  November  30,  181 9.  Ward  was  the  grandson  of  Mehitable  (Curwen)  Ward, 
niece  of  Judge  Samuel  Curwen.  His  brother,  Samuel  Curwen  Ward,  had  his  name 
changed  by  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1802.  to  Samuel  Curwen.  George 
Rea  Curwen  was  Samuel  Curwen's  son  and  therefore  a  nephew  of  George  Atkinson 
Ward  from  whom  he  presumably  inherited  this  portrait  after  the  latter's  death  in 
Salem,  September  2.2.,  1864. 

Since  the  subject  is  represented  as  an  old  man  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  portrait 
was  painted  about  1684  or  a  little  earlier.  The  neckcloth  is  suitable  for  the  period 
from  1670  on.  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Duren  reports  in  a  letter  dated  February  4,  1935 
that  a  search  through  all  the  papers,  bills  and  memoranda  relating  to  the  Curwin 
estate  and  the  inventory  of  Captain  George  Curwin  reveals  no  mention  of  a  portrait. 
In  the  inventory,  however,  on  a  slip  of  paper  dated  January  30,  1684  is  listed  "One 
silver  headed  cane,  00:0 ;:oo."  The  will  of  George  Rea  Curwen  mentions  in  his  bequest 
to  the  Essex  Institute  "also  the  silver  headed  cane,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  portrait  of 
Capt.  George  Curwen,  which  was  painted  about  the  year  i6jj,  also  the  lace  bands  in  which 
he  was  also  painted. 
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In  the  Diary  of  William  Bentley  occur  the  following  entries  which  throw  light  on 
the  history  of  this  portrait: 

March  5,  1798.  "In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Curwen  ...  He  has  a  very  rich 
three  quarter  portrait  of  old  George  Curwin  who  came  to  Salem  in  1633.  He  had  a 
round  large  forehead,  large  nose,  high  cheek  bones,  grey  eye.  His  dress  was  a  wrought 
&  flowing  neckcloth  &  a  belt  or  sash  covered  with  lace,  a  coat  with  short  cuffs  & 
reaching  halfway  between  the  wrist  &  elbow,  the  shirt  in  plaits  below,  a  cane,  &  on 
the  ring  finger  an  octagon  ring.  This  dress  was  preserved  till  the  present  Century 
&  was  stolen  &  the  lace  ripped  off  &  sold,  for  which  the  offender  was  publickly 
whipped.  This  was  the  great  Grand  father  of  the  present  Samuel  Curwin.  His  Son 
Jonathan  was  the  Father  of  the  Reverend  George  Curwin  who  was  the  father  of  the 
present  Samuel." 

October  11,  1801.  "Delivered  to  Mr.  Corne,  the  original  painting  in  oil  of  Mr. 
George  Curwin,  who  came  to  Salem  in  1633  &  died  in  1685,  aged  75  years.  As  the 
original  was  much  in  juried,  the  extreme  parts  were  separated  &  only  a  half  length 
preserved,  but  the  face  left  untouched.  In  its  present  form  it  will  be  of  the  size  of 
Gov.  Endicott.  My  engagement  with  the  family  is  half  a  guinea  for  the  portrait." 

December  1,  1809.  "Went  ...  to  see  Corney's  Bay  of  Naples  ...  I  shall  never  forget 
his  mending  the  Neck  cloth  of  Curwin  &  daubing  one  of  the  best  Antiques  of  our 
Country." 

January  3,  1810.  "This  day  died  Sarah,  Widow  of  G[eorge]  Curwen  .  .  .  She  has 
preserved  the  band,  which  I  once  held,  which  was  worn  by  the  first  Curwen  and 
which  is  represented  in  the  painting  I  possess." 

August  18,  1818.  "The  three  quarter  length  of  the  Owner  I  reduced  to  save  the 
sound  part,  &  it  still  hangs  in  my  appartments  &  I  had  the  wonderful  band  of  the 
Master  of  Horse,  an  office  which  he  held  at  an  early  period  of  our  history." 

November  30,  1819.  "Delivered  up  the  Curwin  picture  to  G.  A.  Ward  for  a  mean 
painting  of  Gov.  Burnet  of  1719.  The  exchange  was  agreed  on  but  the  person  was 
mean  enough  to  try  to  make  a  fraud  out  of  it.  This  picture  of  Curwin  was  a  three 
quarter  length  &  much  defaced.  I  cut  out  the  part  representing  the  head  &  employed 
Corne  to  supply  the  part  injuried,  but  he  did  it  in  a  very  clumsy  manner.  At  length 
H[annah]  C[rowninshield]  undertook  it  &  with  the  band  before  her  with  success." 

This  Hannah  Crowninshield,  several  of  whose  pictures  are  in  existence,  was  the 
wife  of  Lieutenant  James  Armstrong,  U.  S.  Navy,  whom  she  had  married  March 
2.9,  1819.  She  died  May  4,  1834.  Michele  Felice  Corne  came  from  Italy  to  Salem  in 
one  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby's  ships  and,  though  he  tried  his  hand  at  portrait  painting, 
he  was  best  known  for  his  pictures  of  ships. 

Mr.  Burroughs  reports  that  the  x-ray  shadowgraph  bears  out  the  statements  of 
Bentley  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  portrait.  The  head,  cut  from  an  old  picture, 
was  "mounted  on  another  canvas  and  surrounded  by  portions  of  another  picture 
fragments  of  which  are  visible  above  and  to  the  left  of  Curwin's  head.  There  are 
several  holes  in  the  old  portrait,  two  in  the  left  temple  and  two  in  the  hair  opposite 
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the  right  eye  and  above,  a  short  tear  below  the  right  eye  and  another  close  to  the 
neckcloth  below  the  chin.  These  have  all  been  repaired."  The  line  of  the  neckcloth 
has  been  raised  about  half  an  inch  and  the  lace  changed  to  fit  more  closely  under 
the  chin.  "In  general  the  old  surface  has  been  rubbed  but  not  extensively  changed. 
If  it  were  complete  and  in  good  condition  it  might  possibly  resemble  more  strongly 
in  technique  the  portrait  of  Major  Thomas  Savage.  If  Corne's  hand  can  be  recognized 
in  the  fragment  of  paint  seen  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  shadowgraph  which 
is  roughly  stippled  and  distinctive,  the  chances  are  that  similar  coarse  spots  on 
Curwin's  cheek  and  extensive  areas  in  his  forehead  represent  Cornc's  repainting  on 
the  head.  If  this  is  true,  then  what  is  left  after  discounting  Cornc's  additions,  may 
be  considered  close  in  subtlety  to  the  portrait  of  Savage.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
crackle  visible  on  the  surface  is  recorded  cleanly  in  the  shadowgraph  prevents  one 
from  believing  that  the  old  head  has  been  extensively  repainted  a  century  after- 
ward. There  is  visible  on  the  surface,  as  in  the  shadowgraph,  a  distinct  difference 
between  the  handling  of  the  pigment  in  the  head  and  in  the  hands,  which  implies 
the  difference  between  Corne  and  the  original  seventeenth  century  artist."  Actually 
Bentley  does  not  make  clear  how  much  of  the  finished  picture  is  Corne 's  and  how 
much  Crowninshield's.  Presumably  the  latter  did  a  pretty  thorough  job  of  repainting. 
Mr.  Burroughs  concludes  that  "Curwin  was  originally  represented  in  a  bolder,  more 
energetic  manner  than  was  Savage  and  that  somewhat  the  same  kind  of  difference 
exists  between  the  two  as  between  the  Gibbs  and  Davenport  portraits  of  1670. 
Whatever  the  eventual  decision  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  portraits,  one  can  only 
say  now  that  the  portrait  of  Curwin  has  merely  a  type  resemblance  to  the  portraits 
of  Savage  and  Mrs.  Patteshall  and  has  not  an  autographic,  exact  and  conclusive 
resemblance  to  them.  Nor  does  the  portrait  of  Curwin,  compactly  painted  as  it  is, 
resemble  in  brushwork  the  self  portrait  [of  Captain  Thomas  Smith],  loosely  handled 
and  scratchily  brushed  in,  so  that  one  can  decide  immediately  about  the  identity 
of  the  artist.  But  the  portrait  of  Maria  Catherine  Smith  seems  closer  in  brushwork 
to  Curwin's  portrait,  even  though  modeled  with  more  conscious  stylization.  Here 
is  an  almost  exact  parallel  in  treatment  of  lips  and  hair,  forehead,  chin  and  eyes, 
the  same  kind  of  strokes  being  used  in  each  case  to  produce  similar  results."  (See 
pp.  168-171.) 

Mr.  Morgan  on  the  other  hand  believes  that  the  Curwin  and  Savage  portraits  are 
by  the  same  artist  and  that  they  might  show  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  self  portrait 
of  Captain  Smith  should  the  darkening  varnish  be  removed.  Mr.  Brigham,  Mr.  Damon, 
Mr.  Foote  and  Mr.  Taylor  definitely  believe  that  the  Curwin,  Savage  and  Smith 
portraits  are  by  the  same  hand. 

(1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  1919,  192.6,  pp.  371-373,  637,  943.        Bibliography 
(1)  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,  1903,  pp.  2.07,  690,  opp. 
p.  2.04. 

(3)  Frances  Morris,  Notes  on  Laces  of  the  American  Colonists,  1916,  p.  6,  plates  8,  9. 

(4)  Edward  Warwick  and  Henry  C.  Pitz,  Early  American  Costume,  1919,  pp.  70, 
74,  ill,  133,  plate  12a. 
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(5)  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  Vol.  2.,  pp.  2.59-2.60,  453;  Vol.  3,  pp.  481-481,  487, 
488;  Vol.  4,  pp.  541,  562.,  631. 

(6)  George  R.  Curwen,  Pedigree  of  Cur  wen,  1865. 

(7)  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Will  No.  85980,  Vol.  551,  p.  9. 

(8)  Henry  Wyckoff  Belknap,  Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, 
192.7,  p.  8. 

(9)  Catalogue  of  Portraits  in  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  the  Essex  Institute,  1934,  Vol.  70,  pp.  371-372.. 


JOHN   DAVENPORT 


Subject  JDaptized  at  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  England,  April  9,  1597;  came  to  Boston  in 
June,  1637;  minister  at  New  Haven,  163  8-1 668;  installed  at  the  First  Church  in 
Boston,  December  9,  1668;  died  March  15,  1670. 

Description  Half  length,  nearly  full-front,  left  shoulder  slightly  toward  spectator;  probably 
seated  at  a  table,  left  hand  on  chest,  right  hand  resting  on  page  of  a  book;  small, 
round  face  turned  toward  spectator's  left;  wisps  of  curly,  gray  hair  showing  from 
underneath  a  black  skull  cap,  gray  mustache  and  small  gray  goatee,  dark  brown 
eyes,  small  nose;  flowing,  black  robe  worn  over  a  black  coat  with  buttons  down 
front  and  on  sleeves,  flat  white  collar  with  straight  lower  edge,  narrow  white  wrist 
bands;  dark  reddish  brown  background.  Inscription  at  left  center 

"Dork  16  jo 

*74* 

The  canvas  has  been  cut  down,  probably  destroying  the  words  "Anno"  and  "Aet." 
There  is  some  repainting,  notably  to  hide  a  tear  in  the  center  of  the  forehead.  Cleaned 
in  September,  1918  by  Charles  Durham  and  the  frame  repaired.  Height  2.7^  inches; 
width  2-3  yi  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  Yale  University  and  believed  to  have  come  into  its  possession  in  the 
eighteenth  century  from  an  unknown  source. 

Critical  Comments  The  tradition  that  this  portrait  represents  John  Davenport  has  never  been  doubted. 
If,  however,  he  was  baptized  shortly  after  his  birth  he  would  have  been  at  most 
seventy-three  when  he  died  and  the  inscription  would  not  accurately  support  this 
identification.  It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  the  artist  might  have  made  a  slight 
mistake  or  that  Davenport  might  have  been  baptized  some  time  after  his  birth.  An 
examination   of  the   administration  papers   and   of  the   inventory  of  Davenport's 
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estate  reveals  no  mention  of  a  portrait,  nor  does  a  similar  study  of  the  will  and  inven- 
tory of  his  son,  John. 

Assuming  that  this  portrait,  executed  according  to  the  inscription  in  1670,  is  indeed 
a  likeness  of  Davenport,  then  it  was,  in  all  probability,  painted  in  Boston,  since  he 
had  returned  there  in  1668.  It  is  the  work  of  an  inexpert  artist  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  crudely  drawn  hands  with  those,  for  example,  of  John  Winthrop 
which  show  able  treatment.  According  to  Mr.  Burroughs,  his  brushwork  is  messy 
and  repetitious,  his  technique  rough  and  his  hand  erratic.  In  fact  his  work  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  portraits  of  John  Cotton  and  John  Wheelwright  and  it  is 
possible  that  all  three  were  painted  by  one  man.  Mr.  Damon,  on  the  other  hand, 
feels  that  this  portrait  should  be  grouped  with  those  of  the  Rawsons  and  the  Mason 
children.  Mr.  Bolton  has  pointed  out  that  though  hair  is  not  now  visible  beyond 
the  line  of  Davenport's  right  cheek,  reproductions  in  the  works  of  Bacon,  Drake 
and  Winsor  show  such  hair.  The  x-ray  shadowgraph  reveals  it  also  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  collar  was  originally  slightly  wider  at  the  spectator's  left.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  portrait  about  1879  may  be  seen  in  the  reproduction  in  Kingsley's  Yale 
College.  See  Mr.  Burroughs'  report,  pp.  166-167. 

Theodore  Sizer  has  called  attention  to  the  suggestion  made  by  John  Marshall  Phillips 
that  this  painting  may  possibly  be  by  John  Foster,  1648-1681,  who  was  living  in 
Dorchester  in  1670  and  presumably  had  just  completed  the  well-known  woodcut  of 
Richard  Mather  (see  p.  105).  He  points  out  that  in  this  painting  and  in  the  woodcut 
"the  eyes  and  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  skull  cap  are  treated  in  identical  fashion  and 
the  hands  and  the  book  are  also  very  much  alike  both  in  attitude  and  drawing — 
taking  into  account  the  difference  in  medium."  Foster,  known  as  an  engraver  on 
wood,  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  a  painter  but,  since  he  was  willing  to  take  up  printing 
and  to  study  cartography  and  astronomy  as  well,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may 
have  tried  his  hand  at  painting  also. 

To  support  Mr.  Phillips'  theory  there  appears  in  the  inventory  of  Foster's  estate 
the  item: 

"X0  his  Cutts  (&  Colours  .   .   .  £■•.•//: 00" 

Possibly  the  word  "Colours"  refers  to  oil  paints.  Still  more  to  the  point,  however, 
are  the  following  lines  from  a  Funeral  Elegy  Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  .  .  .  Mr.  John 
Foster  written  by  Thomas  Tileston: 

"His  Curious  works  had  you  but  Seen 

You  would  have  thought  Him  to  have  been 

By  Some  Strange  Metempsychosis 

A  new  reviv  d  Archmedes; 

At  least  you  would  have  judgd  that  he 

A  rare  Ape  lies  would  Soon  be. 

Adde  to  these  things  I  have  been  hinting 

His  Skill  in  that  rare  Art  of  PRINTING: 

His  accurate  Geography, 

And  Astronomick  Poetry; 

And  you  will  Say,  'twere  pitty  He 

Should  dy  without  an  Elegie" 
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The  words  "a  rare  Apelles"  seem  to  imply  that  Foster  did  some  painting  though, 
of  course,  the  reference  may  only  be  to  his  ability  at  making  preliminary  drawings 
for  his  wood  blocks.  If  the  intention  of  the  poet  had  been  to  compliment  him  as  a 
carver  of  woodcuts  he  would  probably  have  compared  him  to  a  sculptor  rather 
than  to  a  painter.  It  is  significant  that  the  portrait  of  John  Wheelwright,  apparently 
by  the  same  hand  as  that  of  Davenport,  was  painted  in  1677,  well  before  Foster's 
death,  and  that  on  the  portrait  of  John  Cotton,  so-called,  similar  in  technique  though 
much  repainted,  has  recently  been  discovered  the  date  1670  (or  1679).  Likewise 
fitting  into  the  period  between  Foster's  graduation  from  Harvard  College  in  1667 
and  his  death  in  1681  is  the  likeness  of  Richard  Mather,  after  which,  without  doubt, 
the  woodcut  by  Foster  was  carved.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  painting's  ruined 
condition  makes  a  comparison  of  technique  with  the  other  three  portraits  out  of 
the  question.  It  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  Foster  ever  painted 
portraits  at  all  but  it  is  possible  he  did  so  and  that  any  or  all  of  these  four  likenesses 
may  be  his  work.  See  critical  comments  on  the  portraits  of  John  Cotton,  Richard 
Mather  and  John  Wheelwright. 

(1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  1919,  pp.  375—377,  637.  Bibliography 

(2.)  A.  Benedict  Davenport,  History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Davenport  Family,  1851, 
frontispiece,  p.  175. 

(3)  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  Administration  Papers  (1670)  No.  52.2.,  Vol.  7, 
p.  49;  Inventory,  Vol.  7,  p.  83;  Will  (1676)  No.  848,  New  Series,  Vol.  3,  p.  108; 
Inventory  (1676),  Vol.  11,  p.  134;  Will  (1681)  No.  1193,  Vol.  6,  p.  419;  Inventory, 
Vol.  9,  p.  105. 

(4)  Leonard  Bacon,  Thirteen  Historical  Discourses,  1839,  frontispiece,  p.  400. 

(5)  Samuel  G.  Drake,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  1856,  p.  76. 

(6)  Justin  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  1884,  Vol.  3,  p.  331. 

(7)  William  L.  Kingsley,  Yale  College,  1879,  Vol.  1,  opp.  p.  1. 

(8)  Samuel  Abbott  Green,  John  Foster,  1909,  pp.  39,  51. 

(9)  Franklin  B.  Dexter,  Catalogue  of  Portraits  .  .  .  Belonging  to  Yale  University,  1892., 
pp.  19-30. 

(10)  John  Hill  Morgan,  Early  American  Portraits  Owned  by  Yale  University,  unpublished 
manuscript. 
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SELF   PORTRAIT   OF  JEREMIAH   DUMMER 

ACCORDING    TO    AN    INSCRIPTION    ON    THE    BACK    OF    THE    CANVAS 

Subject  JDorn  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  September  14,  1645;  one  of  foremost  early- 
American  silversmiths;  merchant  and  part  owner  in  several  ships;  captain  of  the 
Artillery  Company;  member  of  the  Council  for  the  Safety  of  the  People,  formed  in 
1689;  selectman  of  Boston;  treasurer  of  Suffolk  County;  judge  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1701-1715;  died  in  Boston,  May  14,  1718. 

Description  Head  and  bust  on  an  oval  canvas,  left  shoulder  toward  the  spectator;  fingers  of 
right  hand  thrust  into  front  of  coat;  face  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  left;  heavy 
dark  brown,  curling  wig,  parted  in  center  and  hanging  well  down  over  shoulders, 
dark  brown  eyes,  long,  thin  nose  and  full  red  lips;  greenish  brown  coat  with  very 
large  decorative  buttonholes,  dark  brown  buttoned  vest  just  visible;  soft,  white 
neckcloth  wound  around  neck  and  knotted  under  chin,  the  two  ends  thrust  into 
the  vest;  dark  brown  background.  Inscription  in  black  paint  on  back  of  canvas: 

"Joremiah  Dumer.  pinx 

Del  in.  Anno  16  91. 

Mei  Effigies.  AEtat,  46." 

Relined  and  new  canvas  partly  removed  to  disclose  inscription.  Height  2.9^  inches; 
width  2.4%  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  Paul  M.  Hamlen,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  purchased  from  Frank  W.  Bayley. 

Critical  Comments  The  signature  "Joremiah  Dumer'  on  this  portrait  and  its  companion  (see  p.  74), 
has  led  to  a  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  this  Committee 
and  generally  among  critics  of  early  American  painting.  For  not  only  does  this 
circumstance  add  another  name  to  the  very  small  and  highly  contested  list  of  painters 
who  practised  their  art  in  the  colonies  prior  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  it  brings  up  new  problems  in  the  biography  of  this  celebrated  silver- 
smith. While  no  one  has  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  paintings  as  early  works 
of  art,  the  lack  of  documentary  evidence  to  support  the  Dummer  attribution  places 
the  entire  burden  of  proof  on  the  validity  of  these  signatures.  There  are  no  other 
inscriptions  in  handwriting  that  have  come  down  to  us  on  the  back  of  seventeenth 
century  American  canvases  known  to  the  Committee. 

The  history  of  these  portraits  prior  to  192.1  when  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
dealer,  from  whom  they  were  purchased  by  the  present  owner,  has  not  been  verified. 
No  portrait  is  mentioned  in  the  will  oi  Jeremiah  Dummer  but  the  inventory  accom- 
panying the  administration  papers  of  his  son,  Samuel,  through  whom  the  self  portrait 
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and  that  of  Mrs.  Dummer  are  said  to  have  descended,  mentions  "Pictures  i.o.o." 
Though  this  valuation  may  seem  low  for  portraits  in  oil,  those  who  feel  that  Jere- 
miah Dummer  was  simply  an  amateur  painter  do  not  believe  that  his  works  would 
necessarily  have  been  valued  at  more  than  a  few  shillings  apiece.  It  may  be  of  interest 
also  to  note,  though  the  fact  has  no  particular  bearing  on  this  discussion,  that, 
while  the  will  of  Jeremiah  Dummer's  son,  William,  does  not  mention  a  portrait, 
that  of  his  son,  Jeremy,  who  died  in  England,  which  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury  June  i,  1739,  contains  the  following  bequest: 

"To  my  sister  Dummer \  her  husband 's  picture  set  in  gold,  which  will  be  found  in  my  scrutore." 

These  words  refer,  Mr.  Foote  suggests,  to  a  miniature  of  William  Dummer,  pre- 
sumably painted  in  England.  The  owner  of  the  portraits  under  discussion  believes 
that  this  miniature  is  now  in  his  possession  and  that  Mr.  Foote's  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  the  will  is  correct.  These  two  portraits  were  said  to  have  descended 
from  Jeremiah  Dummer's  son,  Samuel,  whose  widow  married  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers  of 
Littleton,  through  Jeremiah  Dummer  Rogers,  who  died  in  1784  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  Jeremiah  Dummer  Rogers,  Jr.  and  his  daughter,  Frances  Rogers,  of  Notting- 
ham, England,  to  her  son,  Daniel  Rogers  Whitcombe.  A  statement  to  this  effect 
dated  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  June  4,  19x1,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Whitcombe  was  given 
the  present  owner  at  the  time  the  pictures  were  purchased.  However,  a  diligent 
search  by  members  of  the  Committee  and  others  extending  over  a  period  of  several 
years  has  failed  to  establish  communication  with  Mr.  Whitcombe  or  members  of 
his  immediate  family,  nor  has  any  further  evidence  of  his  existence  been  discovered 
either  in  New  York  or  Manchester,  N.  H.,  his  supposed  places  of  residence.* 

The  full  inscriptions  in  paint,  on  the  back  of  each  canvas,  which  include  signatures 
of  Jeremiah  Dummer  similar  to  those  reproduced  in  Justin  Winsor's  Memorial  History 
of  Boston,  are  the  first  indications  that  Dummer  painted,  for,  though  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  he  may  have  found  time  in  his  busy  life  to  have  done  so,  the  fact  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  contemporary  document  which  has  yet  come  to  light  and,  until 
1911,  he  was  not,  as  far  as  is  now  known,  recorded  as  a  painter.  Mr.  Burroughs 
suggests,  however,  and  is  supported  in  his  opinion  by  others,  that  the  simple,  neat, 
slightly  self-conscious  manner,  in  which  these  portraits  are  executed  might  indicate 
the  amateur  rather  than  the  professional  painter,  a  man  who  would  confine  his 
efforts  to  likenesses  of  his  family  and  friends  and  who  would,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sarily be  mentioned  as  a  painter  by  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Morgan  believes  on  the 
contrary  that  the  fine,  sensitive  portrait  called  "Jeremiah  Dummer"  could  be  the 
product  of  a  trained  hand  only  and  points  out  that  there  was  no  man  in  the  colony 
previous  to  1691,  known  to  him,  who  could  have  given  Dummer  the  training  neces- 
sary to  paint  this  portrait,  and  no  evidence  has  come  to  light  pointing  to  Dummer's 
having  gone  abroad  or  having  lived  in  any  other  colony  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  These  arguments,  however,  are  not  conclusive,  for  surely  one  may  suppose 
that  an  artist  of  Dummer's  known  capacity  as  a  silversmith  was  quite  able  to  express 

*  The  will  of  Jeremiah  Dummer  Rogers,  Jr.,  which  was  proved  January  14,  1831,  does  not,  according  to 
a  report  by  Duncan  Gray,  city  librarian  of  Nottingham,  mention  either  a  wife  or  children  but  directs  that 
his  property  be  divided  into  three  trusts  for  other  relatives.  No  portraits  are  listed. 
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himself  in  other  media  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did  not  go  abroad  or  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  painting  from  an  itinerant  English  artist 
who  may  possibly  have  visited  New  England.  (See  pp.  174-175.) 

The  inscription  on  the  self  portrait  was  analyzed  in  1931  at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  there  was  nothing  in  its  appearance  to  refute  the  date 
1 691  and  that  the  paint  used  was  the  same  in  its  component  materials,  though  not 
in  its  proportions,  as  a  specimen  of  paint  from  the  portrait  itself.  The  full  text  of 
Mr.  Stout's  report  is  given  on  pp.  179-180. 

Another  point  of  argument  is  suggested  by  the  costume  worn  by  Jeremiah  Dummer, 
for  although  the  combination  of  neckcloth,  wig,  vest  and  coat  with  long  buttonholes 
would  seem  late  for  1691,  nevertheless  vests  were  worn  in  England  by  1670  and 
elaborately  curled  wigs  were  in  fashion  by  1680.  This  type  of  neckcloth  was  fashion- 
able early  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  a  youthful  portrait  of 
the  "Old  Pretender"  by  Largilliere  (National  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  976)  shows 
that  long  buttonholes  were  in  use  in  France  in  1695.  Nevertheless  it  would  seem 
unlikely  that  this  last  fashion  had  reached  New  England  by  1691. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  early  history  of  these  portraits  is  so  difficult  to  verify, 
for,  as  we  have  already  stated,  except  for  the  presence  of  the  signature  upon  the 
back  of  these  canvases,  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  that  Jeremiah  Dummer 
ever  painted.  The  portraits  purchased  by  the  late  Henry  Davis  Sleeper  in  192.9, 
similarly  inscribed  on  the  back  as  John  Coney  and  his  wife  by  Jeremiah  Dummer, 
and  dated  1708,  do  not  offer  fresh  proof  since  they  come  from  the  same  source.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  this  conflicting  testimony,  after  intensive  study  of  the  art  of 
the  period,  Mr.  Foote  is  stating  a  strong  case  for  Jeremiah  Dummer  as  a  painter  in 
Hermann  F.  Clarke's  forthcoming  monograph  on  the  silversmith  and  has  completed 
a  list  of  thirty  or  more  canvases,  some  of  which,  he  suggests,  may  possibly  have  been 
painted  by  Dummer. 

(1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  19x6,  pp.  696-699.  Bibliography 

(2.)  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  Will  (1718)  No.  4055,  Vol.  2.1,  p.  34;  Will 
(1761)  Mis'l  Docket,  Vol.  59,  p.  398. 

(3)  Middlesex  County  Probate  Records,  Administration  Papers  (1738)  No.  6497; 
Inventory,  Vol.  2.x,  p.  403. 

(4)  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester,  The  Family  of  Dummer,  New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register,  July  1881,  Vol.  35,  pp.  2.68-2.69. 

(5)  Frank  W.  Bayley,  An  Early  New  England  Limner,  Old  Time  New  England,  Bulletin 
of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  July  192.1,  Vol.  12.,  pp.  3-5. 

(6)  John  Ward  Dean,  Descendants  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers  of  Littleton,  Mass.,  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  1885,  Vol.  39,  pp.  2.2.5-2.2.7. 

(7)  Justin  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  1881,  Vol.  2.,  pp.  3,  17. 

(8)  Francis  M.  Kelly  and  Randolph  Schwabe,  Historic  Costume,  192.5,  pp.  158,  168, 
plate  45 . 
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(9)  Frederick  W.  Coburn,  Newly  Discovered  Painter  of  Puritans,  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  and  Magazine,  July  2.4,  1911. 

(10)  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Loan  Exhibition  of  One  Hundred  Colonial  Portraits, 
1930,  pp.  2.8,  19. 

(11)  American  Magazine  of  Art,  September  1930,  Vol.  11 ,  pp.  487-489. 

(12.)  Frederick  W.  Coburn,  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Art  in  America,  February  1932.,  Vol.  2.0, 
pp.  75-81. 

(13)  Hermann  F.  Clarke,  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Colonial  Craftsman  and  Merchant,  164J- 
17 18,  to  be  published  about  December  1,  1935.  A  paper  with  the  same  title  was 
recently  read  by  Mr.  Clarke  before  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes. 


MRS.   ANNA    (ATWATER.)    DUMMER    BY  JEREMIAH    DUMMER 

ACCORDING    TO    AN    INSCRIPTION    ON    THE    BACK   OF   THE   CANVAS 

JL/aughter  of  Joshua  and  Mary  (Blakeman)  Atwater  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Subject 
married  Jeremiah  Dummer,  1645-1718,  in  1671;  died  September  16,  1715. 

Head  and  bust  on  an  oval  canvas,  nearly  fullrfront;  face  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  Description 
right;  dark  brown  hair  done  high  on  head,  light  brown  eyes,  plain  features,  full 
red  lips;  red-brown  dress  faced  with  brown,  neckline  softened  with  an  edging  of 
fine  white  material,  dark  blue-green  cloak  over  left  arm;  background  dark  red- 
brown  at  left  of  canvas,  lighter  greenish  brown  at  right.  In  hair  over  left  eyebrow 
and  on  right  shoulder  of  dress  are  tears  in  the  canvas  which  have  been  repaired. 
Inscription  in  black  paint  on  back  of  canvas: 

"Effigies  Anna  Dumer  AEtat  $g. 

Depicta  a  Joremiah  Dumer. 

Anno  Dom.  i6gi." 

Relined  and  new  canvas  partly  removed  to  disclose  inscription.   Height  2.9^4  inches; 
width  X4^  inches. 

Owned  by  Paul  M.  Hamlen,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  purchased  from  Frank  W.  Bayley.  Ownership 

See  comments  and  bibliographical  notes  on  the  supposed  self  portrait  of  Jeremiah  Critical  Comments 
Dummer. 
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B 


orn  in  1588;  arrived  at  Naumkeag  (Salem)  September  6,  162.8;  governor  of  Lon-  Subject 
don's  Plantation  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  1619-1630;  governor 
of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,   1644,   1649,   1651-1653,   1655-1664;  died  at 
Boston,  March  15,  1665. 

Half  length,  nearly  full-front,  face  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  right;  right  hand  Description 

holding  a  red-brown  richly  decorated  glove,  ring  with  dark  oval  stone  in  beaded 

gold  setting  on  little  finger;  gray  waving  hair  hanging  to  shoulders  from  beneath 

a  black  skull  cap,  grayish  brown  eyes  under  straight  gray  eyebrows,  deep  circles 

under  eyes,  white  mustache  and  goatee;  black  flowing  robes,  broad  white  linen 

collar  with  straight  lower  edge  and  two  white  tassels  hanging  below,  narrow  white 

wrist  band;  dark  brown  curtain  draped  at  left  of  background  with  two  light  brown 

bands  at  lower  end;  part  of  column  visible  behind  curtain;  rest  of  background  dark 

brownish  red.  Restored  in  1843  by  Charles  Osgood  of  Salem  when  right  side  of  face 

was  filled  with  putty  and  in  May,  1930  by  Herbert  Edgar  Thompson  at  the  Museum 

of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Relined.  Height  39^6  inches;  width  34  inches. 

Owned  by  William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  Esq.,  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  Ownership 

This  likeness  of  Governor  Endecott  has  descended  to  the  present  owner  through  Critical  Comments 
nine  generations,  passing  from  eldest  son  to  eldest  son,  never  by  will  but  by  family 
agreement,  and  neither  the  wills  of  John  Endecott  and  his  son  John,  nor  the  inventory 
of  the  former's  estate  mention  a  portrait.  In  fact  Mr.  Rantoul  stated  in  1883  that 
no  picture  of  Governor  Endecott  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  any  of  his  male  descen- 
dants or  in  the  inventory  of  any  person  bearing  the  name  of  Endicott. 

According  to  strong  family  tradition  this  portrait  was  painted  in  the  last  year  of 
the  governor's  life  at  which  time  he  was  living  in  Boston.  After  his  death  it  was 
brought  from  Boston  by  his  second  son,  Dr.  Zerubbabel  Endecott,  to  the  Orchard 
Farm  in  Danvers  where  it  was  hanging  when  Rev.  William  Bentley  described  it. 
There  it  remained  until  181 6  when  John  Endicott  of  the  fifth  generation  from  the 
governor  died  and  it  was  taken  to  Salem  by  his  son,  Samuel  Endicott.  The  portrait 
had  suffered  much  through  the  years.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution  it  is  traditionally 
supposed  to  have  been  scrubbed  with  soap  and  sand  by  a  colored  slave  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  used  as  a  fireboard.  Bentley  mentions  it 
several  times  in  his  diary: 

September  2.1,  1796.  "We  entered  the  house  which  had  nothing  to  recommend  it,  & 
saw  the  old  family  picture  of  G.  Endicott.  Copies  have  been  taken.  One  I  have  seen  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  &  another  at  Col.  Pickman's,  Salem.  It  is  hardly  to  be  discovered. 
The  face  is  the  only  part,  which  is  not  entirely  gone.  The  canvas  is  chiefly  bare." 
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May  19,  1797.  "It  has  been  my  wish  to  preserve  the  heads  of  the  first  Settlers.  This 
is  a  mem.  to  know  where  they  may  be  found.  Govr  Endicott  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
family  ^3  1.,  much  defaced,  tho'  the  countenance  is  preserved.  Col.  Pickman  has  a 
copy  in  fine  order  &  well  imitated." 

October  2.4,  1801.  "In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  Old  Spot  which  was  the  first  Choice 
of  our  old  Gov.  Endicott.  The  old  picture  grows  dimmer  by  the  smoak." 

July  2.6,  i8ox.  "Mr.  Corne  of  Naples,  an  Italian  Painter  in  the  Town,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Derby,  rode  with  me  to  the  estate  of  Gov.  Endicott,  to  see  whether  he  could 
preserve  a  likeness  from  the  family  picture  of  that  venerable  Puritan  .  .  .  We  have 
the  promise  of  the  loan  of  the  Picture." 

August  11,  1801.  "I  went  up  to  Endicott's  farm  to  borrow  the  portrait  of  the  Gover- 
nour  from  his  descendant.  The  favour  was  granted." 

October  7,  1803.  "At  tne  Court  House,  in  the  Land  Office  Room,  I  saw  again  the 
portraits  of  Winthrop,  Endicot,  &  Leveret.  .  .  .  Winthrop  was  taken  from  the 
family  picture  from  which  my  copy  was  taken  &  Endicot  from  the  same,  from  which 
my  copy  was  taken." 

The  copy  "in  the  Senate  Chamber"  and  later  "in  the  Land  Office  Room,"  referred 
to  by  Bentley,  was  mentioned  by  John  Adams  in  his  diary  as  early  as  November  4, 
1766  in  connection  with  a  description  of  Deacon  Pickering:  "The  picture  of  Governor 
Endicott,  &c.  in  the  council  chamber,  is  of  this  sort;  they  are  puritanical  faces." 

On  March  2.9,  1774  Adams  spent  the  night  at  Treadwell's  Tavern  in  Ipswich  and 
noted:  "Rode  to  Ipswich,  and  put  up  at  the  old  place,  Treadwell's.  The  old  lady 
has  got  a  new  copy  of  her  great  grandfather  Governor  Endicott's  picture  hung  up 
in  the  house."  This  portrait  is  now  owned  by  the  Essex  Institute.  It  was  inscribed 
on  the  back :  '  'Drawn  from  the  picture  of  Governor  Endicot,  in  ye  Council  Chamber  at  Boston. 
T.  [or  J.]  Mitchell  pinx."  Unfortunately  these  words  were  hidden  when  the  picture 
was  relined. 

Of  the  twenty-three  copies  which  have  been  made  after  the  original  portrait 
a  complete  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoir  of  Samuel  Endicott  and  only  a  few  are 
mentioned  here.  The  copy  owned  in  1796  by  Colonel  Pickman  is  in  pastel  and  has 
recently  been  given  by  Robert  Walcott  of  Cambridge  to  William  C.  Endicott.  That 
painted  by  Corne  for  Bentley  is  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
where  is  also  preserved  a  copy  made  by  George  Southward  and  presented  in  1873 
by  William  C.  Endicott,  Sr.  Two  versions  were  painted  by  James  Frothingham 
about  1811.  In  that  owned  by  the  Essex  Institute  he  made  his  subject  a  weak,  pudgy, 
old  man  and  introduced  a  ludicrously  out  of  place  table  and  an  architectural  back- 
ground which,  as  Mr.  Rantoul  pointed  out  in  1883,  was  "not  to  be  found  in  the 
original  from  which  he  copied."  The  other  Frothingham  version,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mrs.  Frank  Delaney  (Clarissa  Endicott  Wolcott)  of  New  York,  like  the 
Mitchell,  the  Corne  and  the  Southward  paintings  and  the  pastel  once  owned  by 
Colonel  Pickman,  does  not  indicate  such  a  background  which  evidently  was  not 
visible  when  Bentley  described  the  original.  Mr.  Rantoul  wrote  of  the  original 
portrait  in  1883:  "It  is  the  picture  of  a  gray-haired  and  gray-bearded  old  man,  such 
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as  the  Governor  should  have  been  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and  has  the  familiar 
skull-cap,  collar,  glove  and  ring  which  have  been  reproduced  in  all  the  engravings 
and  lithographs,  but  has  none  of  the  architecture  and  drapery.  Indeed  the  common 
fire-board  and  scrubbing-brush  experiences  of  such  neglected  old  bits  of  canvas,  after 
time  and  grime  have  disguised  their  identity,  had,  when  Frothingham  copied  this 
picture,  nearly  destroyed  the  background,  without,  however,  impairing  the  tints 
or  outlines  of  the  lighter  parts.  Thus  the  face  and  hand  survived,  and,  in  1843,  Mr. 
Chas.  Osgood  found  it  possible  to  carefully  restore  the  darker  shades." 

A  letter  dated  February  8,  1935  from  Mr.  Endicott,  the  present  owner,  states  that, 
when  this  portrait  was  restored  in  1930,  layers  of  paint  and  varnish  were  removed 
disclosing  a  column  and  curtain  in  the  background  which  had  been  hidden  under 
a  thick  coating  when  Mr.  Rantoul  examined  the  portrait.  This  column,  though  on 
the  same  side  of  the  picture,  differs  considerably  from  that  painted  by  Frothingham. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  portrait  with  the  copy  presented  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  in  1836  by  the  Hon.  Francis  Calley  Gray  and  restored  by 
D.  D.  Sinclair  in  1882.  which  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Smibert  in  1737  though 
the  attribution  has  not  been  proved.  The  face  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the 
original  portrait.  The  right  hand  holding  a  glove  is  not  shown,  however,  and  the 
background  is  a  simple  painted  oval.  There  is  no  indication  of  a  column  or  drapery 
though,  of  course,  this  does  not  prove  they  were  not  in  the  original.  They  may 
already  have  been  covered  over  or  the  copyist  may  simply  have  chosen  to  omit  them. 

Mr.  Burroughs'  report  states  that  this  portrait  has  been  heavily  retouched,  and 
"shows  strong  Dutch  influence,  judging  by  the  pose,  scale  and  objective  character." 

Edward  Rawson,  as  secretary  of  the  colony,  was  long  associated  with  Governor 
Endecott.  It  is  conceivable  that  both  men  were  painted  by  the  same  artist  though 
their  portraits  have  undergone  such  thorough  restoration  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  a  decision  on  this  point.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  portrait  of  John  Ende- 
cott with  the  reproduction  of  the  Rawson  portrait  before  repainting  (see  p.  12.5). 

(1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  1919,  192.6,  pp.  385-387,  638-640,  Bibliography 
952.,  1057. 

(2.)  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  Will  (1665)  No.  385,  Vol.  1,  p.  474;  Inventory 
(1665),  Vol.  5,  p.  149;  Will  (1668)  Mis'l  Docket,  Vol.  1,  p.  5x4. 

(3)  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  Note  on  the  Authenticity  oj  the  Portraits  of  Gov.  Endecott,  Historical 
Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  1883,  Vol.  2.0,  pp.  1-18. 

(4)  William  C.  Endicott,  Memoir  of  Samuel  Endicott,  192.4,  pp.  191-101. 

(5)  Charles  M.  Endicott,  The  Endicott  Family,  191 1,  reprinted  from  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  October,  1847. 

(6)  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  Vol.  2.,  pp.  198,  113,  400,  441,  442.,  opp.  p.  199;  Vol.  3, 
pp.  51,  52.. 

(7)  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Works  of  John  Adams,  1850,  Vol.  2.,  pp.  2.00,  337. 

(8)  Catalogue  of  Portraits  in  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Flistorical  Collections 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  1935,  Vol.  71,  pp.  69,  70. 
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(9)  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ,  Vol.   2.0,  April,   1883,   p.    192.; 
Vol.  1,  November,  1836,  p.  61,  March,  1837,  p.  78. 

(10)  Collections  0]  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1838,  Third  Series,  Vol.  7,  p.  187. 

(11)  Samuel  G.  Drake,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  1856,  opp.  p.  57. 
(11)  Justin  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  1880,  Vol.  1,  pp.  308,  309. 
(13)  American  Magazine  of  Art,  1930,  Vol.  2.1,  pp.  482.,  483. 


JOHN    FREAKE 

JDorn  in  England  between  February  and  July,  1635;  established  in  Boston  about  Subject 
1660  as  an  attorney  and  merchant;  killed  in  an  explosion  in  Boston  Harbor  May 
4,  1675. 

Three-quarter  length;  nearly  full-front;  face  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  right;  Description 

left  hand  on  chest  fingering  the  ornament  hanging  below  his  collar,  gold  ring  on 

little  finger;  right  hand  on  hip  holding  soft  white  gloves;  dark  brown  hair,  slightly 

curly,  hanging  to  the  shoulders,  faint  mustache,  brown  eyes;  full,  very  dark  brown 

coat,  liberally  decorated  with  silver  buttons,  and  buttonholes  edged  with  braid, 

elaborate  falling  collar  of  the  "so-called  'Spanish'  type  of  Venetian  needlepoint," 

puffed  shirt  sleeves  of  fine  white  muslin  showing  below  those  of  coat;  flat,  dark 

brown  background,  less  reddish  in  tone  than  the  coat.  In  good  condition.  Cleaned 

and  restored  by  Hammond  Smith  about  192.0.  Relined.  Height  42.^  inches;  width 

36^  inches. 

Owned  by  Mrs.  William  B.  Scofield  and  Andrew  Wolcott  Sigourney,  Esq.;  on  loan  Ownership 
at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  since  1914. 

Mr.  Freake's  daughter,  Mary,  married  Judge  Josiah  Wolcott  of  Salem.  Her  only  Critical  Comments 

surviving  son,  John,  had  but  one  surviving  son.  This  was  Josiah  Wolcott  who, 

having  gone  to  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  to  study  with  Rev.  John  Campbell,  married 

his  instructor's  daughter,  Isabella,  and  lived  in  a  fine  house  in  Oxford.  His  daughter, 

Elizabeth,  married  in  1787  Andrew  Sigourney  of  Oxford.  Their  son,  Martin,  was 

the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Scofield  and  Mr.  Sigourney,  the  owners  of  the  portraits  of 

Mr.  Freake  and  of  Mrs.  Freake  and  Baby  Mary.  In  a  letter  written  January  17,  1935, 

Mrs.  Scofield  tells  what  is,  as  far  as  she  knows,  the  history  of  these  portraits.  They 

hung  in  the  house  owned  by  Josiah  Wolcott  in  Oxford.  One  of  the  daughters  of 

Andrew  Sigourney  inherited  the  house  and  its  contents,  why,  Mrs.  Scofield  does 
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not  know.  At  all  events  the  portraits  came  into  the  possession  of  her  daughter, 
Mary,  who,  having  married  a  Colonel  or  General  Wallace  of  Tennessee,  asked  Mrs. 
Scofield's  father,  her  first  cousin,  to  take  care  of  them  for  her.  The  present  owner, 
therefore,  remembers  them  from  early  childhood,  hanging  in  the  upper  hallway  of 
her  father's  house.  Mrs.  Wallace  had  the  portraits  restored  in  New  York,  probably 
about  1885,  and  bequeathed  them  to  Colonel  John  Wolcott  Wetherell  of  Worcester, 
son  of  her  mother's  sister,  Clarissa.  After  the  death  of  his  widow  they  became  the 
property  of  the  present  owners.  Administration  papers  giving  control  of  Mr.  Freake's 
property  to  his  widow  and  an  inventory  of  his  estate  do  not  mention  portraits. 
Mary  (Freake)  Wolcott 's  will  was  not  found  in  the  Essex  County  Probate  Records. 

This  portrait  of  Mr.  Freake  and,  to  an  even  greater  degree,  that  of  Mrs.  Freake  and 
Baby  Mary,  the  work  of  the  same  artist,  show  a  true  creative  ability  and  instinct 
for  color  and  design  which  are  not  obscured  by  an  obvious  lack  of  training.  The 
painter  had  not  the  skill  to  give  structure  to  his  hands  but  with  unerring  and  sensitive 
feeling  he  placed  them  tellingly  on  the  canvas.  The  x-ray  shadowgraph  reveals 
that  during  the  course  of  the  painting  the  artist  raised  the  left  arm  of  Baby  Mary 
from  its  original  position  and  added  the  appealing  gesture  which  portrays  so  vividly 
the  relationship  between  mother  and  child.  Mrs.  Freake's  left  hand  was  also  raised 
at  the  same  time  to  steady  the  child,  and  an  object,  perhaps  a  glove,  was  painted 
out  of  the  baby's  right  hand.  Mr.  Freake's  eyes  were  raised  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
by  the  artist,  probably  in  an  effort  to  better  the  proportions  of  the  face.  As  the  date 
of  Baby  Mary's  birth  is  known  and  she  is  shown  at  the  age  of  six  months,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  portraits  were  painted  late  in  1674.  Mr.  Burroughs  concludes 
from  a  comparison  of  technique  that  the  three  charming  portraits  of  the  Gibbs 
children  are  the  work  of  the  same  artist  and  that  the  much  repainted  portraits  of 
Edward  and  Rebecca  Rawson  may  possibly  be  included  in  the  group.  See  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs' report,  p.  167,  and  the  comments  on  the  portrait  of  Henry  Gibbs. 
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RS.  ELIZABETH   (CLARKE)   FREAKE  AND    BABY  MARY* 


B, 


'orn  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  May  ll,  1641;  daughter  of  Thomas  Clarke  of  Subject 
Boston;  married  Mr.  John  Freake  May  2.8,  1661;  after  his  death  married  Hon.  Elisha 
Hutchinson;  died  February  3,  1713.  Her  daughter,  Mary,  born  May  6,  1674;  married 
Judge  Josiah  Wolcott  of  Salem,  May  1,  1694;  made  administratrix  of  his  estate  in  1719. 

Mrs.  Freake:  three-quarter  length,  nearly  full-front,  seated  in  a  chair  the  back  of  Description 

which  is  covered  with  a  red  and  black  textile,  both  hands  supporting  the  baby  on 

her  lap;  brown  eyes,  pale  yellow  hair;  small,  delicately  featured  face  turned  toward 

spectator's  left,  framed  in  a  white  muslin  cap  tied  loosely  under  her  chin;  gray-green 

dress,  creamy  white  apron  turned  back  at  knee,  red  underskirt  trimmed  with  a  band 

of  white  and  gold  embroidery,  white  collar  with  wide  border  of  closely  worked 

Netherlandish  lace,  on  sleeve  above  white  undersleeve  three  red  and  black  bows; 

pearl  necklace,  bracelet  of  black  beads  on  left  wrist,  gold  thumb  ring  on  left  hand. 

Baby  Mary:  facing   three-quarter  right;   close-fitting,   lace-trimmed   bonnet,   long 

yellow  dress  with  yellow  ribbons  at  elbows,  hanging  sleeve,  long  white  pinafore 

and  lace-trimmed  collar;  brown  eyes.  Background  dark  brown  with  a  dull  red  curtain 

in  upper  left  corner  below  which  the  outline  of  a  table  may  be  made  out.  Faint 

inscription  above  table:  "Aetatis  Suae  6  moth."  Cleaned  and  restored  by  Hammond 

Smith  about  192.0.  Relined.  Height  42.^  inches;  width  3634  inches. 


Owned  by  Mrs.  William  B.  Scofield  and  Andrew  Wolcott  Sigourney,  Esq.;  on  loan  Ownership 
at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  since  1914. 

See  comments  and  bibliographical  notes  on  the  portrait  of  John  Freake.  Critical  Comments 

(1)  Dorchester  Births  Marriages  and  Deaths,  1890,  p.  1.  Bibliography 

(2.)  Ninth  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  Boston,  i6^o-i6gp,  1883,  pp.  81,  132.,  2.18. 

(3)  James  Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary,  i860,  Vol.  2.,  pp.  2.02.,  510. 

(4)  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Administration  Papers  (17x9),  Vol.  318,  p.  -l^. 

*See  frontispiece  and  p.  164. 
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HENRY   GIBBS 

Subject  _Dorn  October  8,  1668,  son  of  Robert  Gibbs,  Boston  merchant;  ordained  pastor  of 
East  Parish,  Watertown,  October  6,  1697;  died  October  2.1,  172.3.  His  daughter, 
Margaret,  married  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  of  Cambridge. 

Description  Full  length  figure  of  a  child,  nearly  full-front,  left  hand  at  side,  right  hand  holding 
red  bird  in  front  of  body,  head  turned  slightly  toward  spectator's  left;  blue  eyes, 
small  peak  of  yellow  hair  on  high  forehead,  showing  beneath  close-fitting  red  bonnet 
edged  with  band  of  lace;  stiff  white  collar  with  straight  lower  edge,  plain  white 
pinafore  over  a  brown  "coat"  with  square  hanging  sleeves  trimmed  with  gold  and 
white  galloon  and  short  sleeves  made  of  strips  of  galloon  with  red-brown  cuffs, 
slashed  to  reveal  full  white  shirt  sleeves  terminating  in  a  ruffle  at  the  elbow;  yellow 
shoes  with  red  bows,  red  soles  and  yellow  stitching.  Floor  of  large  black  and  white 
tiles,  yellow-brown  curtain  with  gold  fringe  draped  in  upper  right  corner  of  canvas, 
rest  of  background  dark  brown.  Inscription  at  left  of  head  >lAE.  iy^.A0 .1670." 
Restored  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  by  Alfred  Lowe  in  1933-34.  Relined. 
Height  40^  inches;  width  33  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Quarrier  Smith  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Critical  Comments  Henry  Gibbs'  will  and  inventory,  the  administration  papers  and  inventory  of  his 
daughter,  Margaret,  and  the  will  of  her  husband,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton,  yield 
no  mention  of  portraits,  but  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton 
mentions  "2  Square  pictures  of  children,  £1-4-0."  These  are  without  doubt  the  portraits 
of  Henry  Gibbs  and  his  sister,  Margaret,  which  came  by  inheritance  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Ethelind  (Appleton)  Smith  (Mrs.  Alexander  Quarrier  Smith)  who  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  and  his  wife,  Margaret  (Gibbs)  Appleton, 
daughter  of  Henry  Gibbs.  These  portraits  hung  for  years  in  Appleton  houses  in 
Cambridge  and  Salem.  After  the  American  Civil  War  Major  John  William  M.  Apple- 
ton  moved  to  West  Virginia  taking  them  with  him. 

The  two  portraits  are  obviously  by  the  same  hand  as  that  of  Robert  Gibbs  and  all 
three  are  so  similar  to  the  Freake  portraits  in  technique  and  artistic  feeling  that 
they  may  be  considered  the  work  of  the  same  artist.  According  to  Mr.  Burroughs 
this  artist  stands  halfway  between  the  painter  of  Davenport  and  Wheelwright  and 
the  painter  of  the  Mason  children,  his  work  being  typified  by  a  '  'freer,  more  lively 
and  better  controlled  technique."  He  is  perhaps  closer  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter,  "but  he  cannot  be  identified  with  either,  because  he  had  certain  dainty  and 
graceful  mannerisms,  as  in  the  posing  of  hands  and  modeling  of  features,  in  1674  as 
well  as  1670,  which  establish  him  as  the  most  sophisticated  of  the  three  personalities. ' ' 
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HENRY    GIBBS 


These  portraits  of  the  Gibbs  children  are  delightful  examples  of  seventeenth  century- 
art  in  New  England.  Nothing  could  be  more  effective  than  the  brilliant  red  bird 
against  Henry  Gibbs'  white  pinafore,  and  the  mechanical  incompetence  of  such  a 
detail  as  Robert  Gibbs'  right  wrist  is  forgotten  as  one  admires  the  sturdy,  vigorous 
pose  of  the  little  figure,  well  placed  on  the  canvas.  For  further  discussion  of  the  artist 
see  comments  on  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Freake  and  p.  167. 

Bibliography  (1)  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,  1903,  Vol.  1,  pp.  174-176. 
(1)  Middlesex  County  Probate  Records,  Will  (172.3)  No.  9055,  Vol.  17,  p.  17;  Inven- 
tory, Vol.  17,  p.  2.6;  Will  (1784)  No.  468,  Vol.  65,  pp.  338-342.,  Inventory,  Vol.  66, 
p.  14. 

(3)  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  Administration  Papers  (1784)  No.  18164, 
Vol.  83,  p.  339,  Inventory,  Vol.  83,  p.  1035. 

(4)  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  Memoir  of  the  Gibbs  Family,  1879,  PP-  J3>  I4»  39-4°- 

(5)  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  September,  1867,  p.  47. 


MARGARET   GIBBS 

Subject  _Dorn  May  13,  1663,  daughter  of  Robert  Gibbs,  Boston  merchant;  died  young. 

Description  Full  length  figure  of  a  child,  nearly  full-front;  right  hand  at  side,  left  at  waist  holding 
brown  and  white  folded  fan;  head  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  left;  fine  yellow 
hair  hanging  in  corkscrew  curls  to  the  shoulders  in  front,  tied  with  narrow  red 
hair  ribbon,  gray-blue  eyes,  delicate  features;  dress  of  heavy  rich  material  with 
slashed  sleeves,  and  long  squared  hanging  sleeves,  full  white  undersleeves  with 
lace-edged  ruffles  held  at  elbows  with  red  drawstrings,  collar  edged  with  wide 
border  of  lace,  triple  necklace  of  tiny  silver  beads;  white  apron  edged  with  lace, 
white  square-toed  shoes  with  red  bows  and  soles.  Black  and  white  tiled  floor,  red- 
brown  curtain  with  gold  border  draped  in  upper  right  corner,  rest  of  background 
darker  red-brown.  Inscribed  at  right  of  head  "AE.j.A0. i6yo."  Restored  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  by  Alfred  Lowe  in  1933-34.  Relined.  Height  40*4 
inches;  width  33  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Quarrier  Smith  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Margaret  Gibbs'  brother,  Henry. 

Critical  Comments  See  comments  and  bibliographical  notes  on  the  portrait  of  Henry  Gibbs. 
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ROBERT    GIBBS 


ROBERT   GIBBS 


B 


orn  September  2.0,  1665,  son  of  Robert  Gibbs,  Boston  merchant;  married  Mary  Subject 
Shrimpton  of  Boston,  May  19,  1691;  died  December  8,  1701;  his  daughter,  Mary, 
born  May  28,  1699,  married  Rev.  John  Cotton  February  19,  1719. 

Full  length  figure  of  a  child,  facing  slightly  to  the  spectator's  right;  left  hand  at  Description 

side  grasping  pair  of  brown  gloves;  back  of  right  hand  posed  on  right  hip  with 

palm  outward;  light  brown  hair  hanging  to  the  shoulders  and  cut  in  bangs  in  front, 

blue  eyes;  stiff  white  falling  collar  and  white  pinafore,  dark  red-brown  coat  with 

elbow-length,  slashed  sleeves  trimmed  with  strips  of  gold  galloon  and  red-brown 

cuffs,  long  hanging  sleeves  trimmed  with  galloon;  full  white  undersleeves  with 

ruffled  cuffs,  red  drawstring;  square-toed  shoes  with  white  tops  and  red  soles.  Black 

and  white  tiled  floor,  yellow-brown  curtain  fringed  with  gold  in  upper  left  corner, 

rest  of  background  dark  red-brown.  Inscribed  at  right  of  head  " s  AE.4]/2.AC \i6io" 

Cleaned  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  about  192.3.  Relined.  Height  40  inches; 

width  33  inches. 

Owned  by  Theron  J.  Damon,  Esq.  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  Ownership 

Mr.  Damon  is  directly  descended  from  Robert  Gibbs*  daughter,  Mary  (Gibbs)  Cotton,  Critical  Comments 
and  presumably  this  portrait,  which  came  to  him  by  inheritance  from  his  mother, 
Anne  E.  (Hagar)  Damon,  was  successively  owned  by  Rebecca  (Cotton)  Baldwin, 
daughter  of  Mary  (Gibbs)  Cotton,  and  by  Mrs.  Baldwin's  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter, Mary  (Baldwin)  Hobbs  and  Mary  Ann  (Hobbs)  Hagar  who  was  the 
mother  of  Anne  E.  (Hagar)  Damon.  Miss  Sarah  B.  Hagar,  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Earle 
as  the  owner  of  the  portrait,  was  a  younger  sister  of  Mr.  Damon's  mother  and  owned 
the  portrait  jointly  with  her.  No  portrait  is  mentioned  in  the  administration  papers 
or  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Robert  Gibbs.  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  portrait 
see  the  critical  comments  on  that  of  Henry  Gibbs. 

(1)  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  Memoir  of  the  Gibbs  Family,  1879,  PP-  I3»  3^_3^-  Bibliography 

(2.)  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,  1903,  Vol.  1,  pp.  174,  2.75- 
276,  opp.  p.  316. 

(3)  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  1899,  pp.  43-44,  opp.  p.  36. 

(4)  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  Administration  Papers  (1707)  No.  3053,  New 
Series,  Vol.  6,  p.  2.73;  Inventory,  Vol.  16,  p.  406. 
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GEORGE  JAFFREY 

JTrobably   born   in   Scotland   about    1638;   married   in   Newbury,    Massachusetts,  Subject 
December  7,  1665;  established  as  a  merchant  in  Great  Island  (now  Newcastle,  once 
part  of  Portsmouth),  New  Hampshire  by  1677;  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  1694,  1695; 
member  of  the  King's  Council,  1702.-1707;  died  February  13,  1707. 

Half  length  on  an  oval  canvas,  head  and  body  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  right,  Description 

right  hand  held  in  front  of  body;  thick,  brown,  curly  wig  parted  in  center  and  hanging 

down  to  shoulders,  dark,  scowling  eyebrows  over  brown  eyes,  heavy  face,  thick 

nose;  red  robe  faced  with  silvery  gray  over  white  shirt;  soft  white  neckcloth  with 

wide  ends  of  lace  tied  under  chin;  lace  cuff;  dark  blue-green  background.  Cleaned 

and  frame  mended  in  191 5  through  the  Copley  Gallery,  probably  by  Daniel  Nolan. 

Relined.  Height  30^  inches;  width  15  inches. 

Owned  by  Mrs.  James  Howard  Means  of  Boston.  Ownership 

Mrs.  Means  in  a  letter  dated  January  2.4,  1935  gives  the  following  facts  regarding  Critical  Comments 
this  portrait:  There  is  no  proof  other  than  tradition  that  the  subject  is  George 
JafFrey  who  died  in  1707.  A  portrait  of  his  son,  George  Jaffrey,  Jr.,  "in  like  frame 
and  robes,  so  much  like  his  father  as  to  be  deceptive  in  a  small  reproduction,"  is  also 
in  her  possession.  His  grandson,  George  JafFrey,  III,  died  childless  and  bequeathed  his 
property  to  a  grandnephew,  George  Jaffrey  Jeffries,  on  condition  that  he  drop  the 
name  of  Jeffries.  This  condition  was  complied  with  but  George  Jaffrey  (Jeffries), 
dying  in  1856,  left  no  sons  and  bequeathed  the  portraits  of  George  Jaffrey,  Sr.,  and 
of  George  Jaffrey,  Jr.,  to  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  from  whom  they  descended 
to  the  latter's  son,  Dr.  Benjamin  Joy  Jeffries,  father  of  Marian  (Jeffries)  Means,  the 
present  owner.  The  portraits  were  sent  to  Dr.  John  Jeffries  in  1856,  folded  and  pushed 
into  a  barrel,  and  his  son,  then  a  medical  student,  restored  them  as  best  he  could. 
"Both  pictures,"  according  to  a  note  written  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Joy  Jeffries,  "were  in 
the  Centennial  Exhibit  in  Portsmouth  in  1813."  The  centennial  celebration  at  Ports- 
mouth was  described  in  Collections,  Historical  and  Miscellaneous,  and  Monthly  Literary 
Journal  for  June  182.3  : 

' 4  Tn  the  evening  a  very  superb  ball  was  given  at  Franklin  Hall,  in  which  it  is  supposed 
there  were  present  nearly  400  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  walls  of  the  room  were 
entirely  covered  with  portraits  of  eminent  persons  who  flourished  in  this  state 
before  the  revolution, — the  Wentworths,  Jaffreys,  Warners,  Sparhawks  and  Atkinsons 
of  old  times'  .  .  .  Among  the  portraits  of  distinguished  persons  exhibited  on  the 
occasion,  were  those  of  .  .  .  George  Jaffrey,  counsellor  from  1701,  to  his  death  in 
1706.  George  Jaffrey,  son  of  the  preceding,  .  .  .  George  Jaffrey,  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1736  ..." 
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Neither  the  administration  papers  nor  the  inventories  of  the  estates  of  George  Jaffrey, 
Sr.,  and  George  Jaffrey,  Jr.,  contain  any  reference  to  portraits. 

There  seems  to  be  no  relationship  between  the  technique  of  the  portrait  of  George 
Jaffrey,  Sr.,  and  that  of  any  portrait  definitely  thought  to  have  been  painted  in  New 
England.  The  costume  is  of  the  end  of  the  century  and  had  Jaffrey  been  known  to 
have  gone  to  England  at  that  time  one  would  be  tempted  to  consider  it  English 
work.  According  to  Mr.  Burroughs,  "somewhat  the  same  degree  of  Anglican  style, 
though  a  different  kind,"  appears  in  this  portrait  as  in  that  of  Sir  William  Phips. 
Unfortunately  thick  relining  and  thin  paint  make  an  x-ray  study  impossible.  (See 
pp.  173-174O 

The  portrait  of  George  Jaffrey,  Jr.  appears  to  have  been  painted  at  the  same  period 
and  by  the  same  hand  as  that  of  his  father.  The  pose  is  very  similar,  as  is  the  costume, 
but  the  robe  is  paler  in  color  and  the  neckcloth,  though  tied  in  the  same  manner,  is 
not  of  lace.  The  subject  is  a  younger  and  a  handsomer  man. 

(1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  1919,  pp.  405-407,  642..  Bibliography 

(2.)  John  Wentworth,  Wentworth  Genealogy,  1878,  Vol.  1,  pp.  184-185,  303-304. 

(3)  J.  Farmer  and  J.  B.  Moore,  editors,  Collections,  Historical  and  Miscellaneous,  and 
Monthly  Literary  Journal,  182.3,  Vol.  2,  pp.  195-197. 

(4)  New  Hampshire  Probate  Records,  Administration  Papers  (1707),  Vol.  4,  p.  331, 
and  Inventory;  Administration  Papers  (1749),  Vol.  17,  p.  406;  Inventories,  Vol. 
17,  p.  524,  Vol.  18,  p.  541. 

(5)  Probate  Records  of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  Vols.  1  and  3,  State  Papers  Series, 
1907,  Vol.  31,  p.  581;  1915,  Vol.  33,  pp.  701-709. 
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nknown.  See  critical  comments.  Subject 


Head  and  bust,  face  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  right;  gray  hair  hanging  to  Description 
shoulders  from  under  black  skull  cap,  thin  gray  mustache  and  small  goatee,  dark 
brown  eyes,  long  nose;  fine  white  shirt  with  square  collar  edged  with  needlework, 
tassels  on  ends  of  strings  tied  below  collar;  voluminous  red-brown  robe.  Background 
dark  red-brown.  Height  23^  inches;  width  19^  inches. 

Owned  by  the  Hon.  William  Tudor  Gardiner  of  Gardiner,  Maine.  Ownership 
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Critical  Comments  This  portrait  was  purchased  about  1900  from  Charles  E.  Goodspeed  of  Boston  by 
Herbert  Foster  Otis  of  Brookline  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner 
of  Gardiner,  Maine,  father  of  the  present  owner. 

It  has  been  called  "The  Lynn  Gentleman"  because  it  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Goodspeed 
from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Clark  of  Lynn  who  was  in  the  habit  of  picking 
up  objects  of  antiquarian  value  in  the  second-hand  furniture  and  junk  shops  of  that 
city.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  the  portrait  actually  was  found  in  Lynn. 
Even  if  it  had  been  found  there  the  sitter  might  have  lived  and  it  might  have  been 
painted  elsewhere. 

The  costume  is  that  of  a  man  in  civil  life  and  is  of  a  type  which  might  have  been 
worn  from  about  1630  to  1660.  Mr.  Bolton  in  Portraits  of  the  Founders  indicates 
thirteen  men  of  prominence  in  New  England,  including  Governor  Thomas  Dudley 
and  Emmanuel  Downing,  who  were  about  the  right  age  at  the  time  of  sitting  as 
shown  by  the  costume,  and  tentatively  suggests  twelve  more,  one  of  whom  he 
thinks  may  possibly  be  the  subject  of  this  portrait. 

Arthur  O.  Taylor,  treasurer  and  historian  of  the  Governor  Thomas  Dudley  Family 
Association,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bolton  dated  July  2.6,  1932.,  writes  that  a  man  in 
192.3  found  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  The  Life  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley  by  Augustine 
Jones,  which  he  had  purchased  at  Goodspeed's,  the  following  note:  "It  is  said 
(1888)  that  W.  W.  Thomas  of  Portland,  Maine,  has  a  portrait  of  Gov.  Thomas 
Dudley."  On  investigation  Mr.  Taylor  learned  that  William  W.  Thomas  of  Port- 
land had  married  in  1835  Elizabeth  White  Goddard,  a  direct  descendant  of  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley,  and  had  died  in  1896.  However,  his  grandson,  another  W.  W. 
Thomas,  could  supply  no  information  about  a  portrait.  Mr.  Taylor  suggests  that 
had  there  actually  been  such  a  portrait  in  Mr.  Thomas'  possession  it  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  purchased  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Clark  and  be  in  fact  the  canvas 
known  as  "The  Lynn  Gentleman." 

Mr.  Morgan  sees  in  this  portrait,  however,  no  resemblance  to  any  other  New  England 
portrait  of  the  colonial  period  known  to  him  and  feels  that  it  was  not  painted  here. 
Mr.  Burroughs  points  out  that  the  arrangement  of  drapery  across  the  chest  suggests 
a  mortuary  likeness.  To  him  the  portrait  seems  obviously  Dutch  in  treatment  and 
is  "trimly  and  methodically  painted  as  if  by  a  follower  of  Ferdinand  Bol." 

Bibliography  (1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  19x6,  pp.  961-969. 
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Oee  critical  comments.  Subject 

Half  length,  seated,  head  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  right;  right  hand  resting  Description 

on  open  book  with  light  brown  binding;  no  hair  visible,  face  that  of  an  old  woman, 

long  nose,  brown  eyebrows,  light  brown  eyes;  full  white  cap  edged  with  lace,  dark 

red-brown  dress  over  a  dark  green  skirt,  large  white  lace-edged  kerchief  hanging 

in  two  points,  white  cuff;  red-brown  background  dark  at  left,  lighter  at  lower  right. 

On  page  of  book  faint  inscription  beginning  "Feare  God."  Relined  and  restretched 

by  Charles  Durham  at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  in  January,   1918.  Not  retouched. 

Cracks  where  canvas  has  been  folded  plainly  visible.  Height  16  inches;  width  u.}i 

inches. 

Owned  by  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Esq.,  of  Shirley,  Massachusetts;  purchased  from  Mrs.  Ownership 
Edwin  A.  Waldo  in  December,  192.7. 

Identification  of  the  subject  of  this  portrait  is  based  on  a  letter  written  by  a  brother  Critical  Comments 
of  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Waldo  and  sent  to  the  present  owner  by  Rev.  John  W.  Suter.  It  says 
in  part: 

*'I  don't  know  all  the  history  of  the  painting.  I  only  know  that  Mother,  when  a 
girl,  used  to  visit  her  grandfather  Heath.  I  think  he  was  an  invalid  during  his  last 
days.  She  found  this  painting  in  the  attic,  I  think,  and  took  a  liking  for  it,  and  asked 
if  she  might  have  it.  He  gave  it  to  her  and  told  her  that  it  was  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Sally  Manning  and  that  the  legend  further  stated  that  she  was  the  seventh  child 
and  second  female  born  in  Boston." 

This  legend  is  not  supported  by  the  early  and  apparently  incomplete  vital  records  of 
Boston  which  do  not  mention  the  birth  of  a  girl  named  Manning  before  1644  nor  of 
any  Sarah  or  Sally  before  1634.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  portrait  was  painted 
about  1700  but  the  costume  is  very  similar  to  that  worn  by  another  old  woman, 
Mrs.  Anne  Pollard,  whose  likeness,  dated  172.1,  is  owned  by  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  Savage's  Genealogical  Dictionary  mentions  only  two  Sarah  Man- 
nings born  early  enough  to  be  the  subject  of  this  portrait  but,  though  their  deaths 
are  not  definitely  recorded,  they  seem  to  have  died  before  reaching  the  age  of  the 
woman  represented.  Sarah  Hobart,  baptized  in  Hingham,  March  19,  1640,  married 
Return  Manning  of  Boston,  December  9,  1664  and  presumably  died  before  1684  since 
her  father's  will,  made  in  that  year  does  not  mention  her.  What  became  of  her  six 
children  is  uncertain.  Sarah  Manning,  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  January 
2.8,  1646,  married  Captain  Joseph  Bull  of  Hartford,  April  n,  1671,  and  is  said  to  have 
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died  in  1 691.  This  second  Sarah  had  a  brother,  Samuel,  whose  great-great-grand- 
daughter, Sarah  Manning,  1755-1802.,  married  David  Hills.  Their  grandson,  David 
Arnold  Hills,  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Waldo.  The  portrait,  however,  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  a  Heath  not  a  Hills  attic.  The  Heath  family  lived  for  generations  in  a 
house  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Parker's  Hill  in  Roxbury  and  it  was  there 
that  Mrs.  Waldo's  mother,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Heath,  181 8-1 885,  probably  discovered 
it  while  visiting  her  grandfather,  William  Heath,  son  of  General  William  Heath, 
1737-1814.  General  Heath's  wife  was  named  Sarah  Learned.  No  Sally  Manning  is 
mentioned  in  the  Learned  genealogy,  however.  In  a  letter  written  April  8,  1935, 
Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Waldo  confirms  the  story  of  the  finding  of  the  portrait  but  suggests 
that  it  may  not  be  a  family  likeness  since,  if  such  were  the  case,  William  Heath 
would  presumably  have  attempted  to  explain  the  relationship  to  his  granddaughter. 

Though  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  establish  the  identity  of  this  sitter  we  know 
what  was  presumably  her  favorite  text,  for,  when  closely  examined,  the  inscription 
on  the  open  book  is  seen  to  be  part  of  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Ecclesiastes:  " Feare  God,  and  Keep  his  Commandments:  for  this  is  the  whole  Duty  of  Man." 

Mr.  Burroughs  writes  concerning  this  portrait  that  "although  not  clearly  similar" 
to  the  portraits  of  William  Stoughton  owned  by  Harvard  University,  of  Thomas 
Thacher  owned  by  the  Old  South  Association  in  Boston,  and  of  Increase  Mather  as 
an  old  man  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  "this  delicate 
style  suggests  aspects  of  all  three.  The  damages  of  course  are  obvious.  If  they  were 
skilfully  repaired  it  might  appear  more  logical  to  link  this  portrait  with  the  gently 
poetic  style"  evident  in  the  likenesses  of  Increase  Mather,  mentioned  above,  and 
John  Wilson,  so-called,  owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

(1)  Ninth  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  Boston,  iC^o-iCgy,  1883,  pp.  1-1.  Bibliography 

(1)  James  Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary,  i860,  Vol.  1,  p.  433;  1861,  Vol.  3,  pp. 

147-148. 

(3)  William  H.  Manning,  The  Manning  Families  of  New  England,  1901,  pp.  119-130, 
2.10,  800-801. 

(4)  William  Sanford  Hills  and  Thomas  Hills,  The  Hills  Family  in  America,  1906, 
pp.  189-2.90,  391. 

(5)  Heath  Papers,  Part  2.,  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1904,  Seventh 
Series,  Vol.  4,  p.  xv. 

(6)  Vital  Records  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  192.5,  192.6,  Vol.  1,  p.  175;  Vol.  2.,  pp. 
100-101,  550. 

(7)  William  Law  Learned,  Learned  Family,  1898,  p.  81. 
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THE   MASON   CHILDREN!   DAVID,  JOANNA   AND  ABIGAIL* 

Subject  v^hildren  of  Arthur  Mason  and  Joanna  (Parker)  Mason  of  Boston:  David,  born 
in  Boston,  October  14,  1661,  died  in  1714;  Joanna,  born  in  Boston,  March  2.6,  i664, 
married  1st,  Robert  Breck;  znd,  Michael  Perry,  July  iz,  1694;  Abigail,  baptized  in 
Boston,  April  2.2.,  1666,  married  Captain  Benjamin  Gillam. 

Description  Three  full  length  figures  of  children,  the  tallest,  David,  at  left,  facing  slightly  toward 
spectator's  right;  Joanna,  the  taller  of  the  girls,  in  center,  facing  slightly  left;  Abigail 
at  right  of  canvas,  also  facing  slightly  left.  David:  light  brown  hair  hanging  to 
shoulders,  brown  eyes;  dark  brown  suit  with  slashed  sleeves  and  short  skirt  dis- 
closing white  undergarments,  square  white  collar  with  narrow  edging  of  lace,  gray 
stockings,  brown,  square-toed  shoes,  brown  cane  with  silver  top  held  in  extended 
left  hand,  pair  of  gray-brown  gloves  in  right  hand  which  rests  on  hip.  Joanna  and 
Abigail:  light  brown  hair  almost  completely  hidden  by  full  white  caps;  gray-brown 
dresses  with  elbow-length,  slashed  sleeves  tied  with  narrow  red  ribbons;  white 
puffed  undersleeves ;  white  pinafores  gathered  at  the  waists  and  edged  with  lace; 
necklaces  of  double  strands  of  tiny  red  beads;  dark  brown,  square-toed  shoes  with 
red  bows,  a  yellow  fan  in  Joanna's  right  hand;  a  red  rose  in  Abigail's  left  hand. 
Dark,  reddish  brown  floor  of  square  tiles,  dark  brown  background.  Inscribed,  at  left 
ofJoanna'shead"tf",at  left  of  Abigail's"^",  and  at  right  of  David's  "Anno  Dom  1670." 
Colors  dulled.  Relined.  Height  39^  inches;  width  42^  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  Paul  Mascarene  Hamlen,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Critical  Comments  Mr.  Hamlen  is  a  direct  descendant  from  Joanna  Mason  through  his  mother,  Gertrude 
Loring,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  chart: 

Arthur  Mason    -t—  Joanna  Parker 


runur  mason     -r—    juanna  rarKci 
(died  1708)        J        (1635-1708) 


Mary  David  Joanna    -p    Michael  Perry  Abigail  Alice 

Elizabeth     -p    Jean  Paul  Mascarene 
(1684-1760) 

Joanna    -p    James  Perkins 

(z)  Anna  Dummer  Powell    -1-    Thomas     -r-    (1)  Charlotte  Appleton 

J — 1 '  "I 

Miriam     -r-     Francis  Caleb  Loring  Anna     -1—    Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Eliza 

I ' 1  " 1 

Miriam  Perkins  Gertrude    -1-     Nathaniel  P.  Hamlen  Annette  Perkins 

Paul  Mascarene 
*See  p.  2.5. 
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In  a  letter  dated  March  2.1,  1935  Mr.  Hamlen  writes  that  he  recalls  being  told  by 
his  aunt,  Miss  Miriam  Perkins  Loring,  that  her  Aunt  Eliza,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Perkins  and  his  first  wife,  Charlotte  Appleton,  called  the  children  represented  in 
this  group  portrait  the  Perry  children.  The  painting  came  to  Mr.  Hamlen  from  his 
mother's  cousin,  Miss  Annette  Perkins  Rogers  of  Boston,  after  her  death  in  1920. 
She  had  inherited  it  from  her  mother,  Mr.  Hamlen's  great-aunt.  In  March  1910 
Miss  Rogers  wrote  concerning  the  group  portrait  which  was  then  in  her  house  that 
it  was  inscribed  eight,  six  and  four  over  the  heads  of  the  three  children  and  that: 
"Aunt  Eliza  said  'they  always  told  me  it  was  a  picture  of  the  Perry  family  and  that 
Mrs.  Perry  whose  daughter  married  Paul  Mascarene  brought  it  with  her  when  she 
came  from  England'." 

It  has  since  been  decided,  however,  that  not  the  Perry  but  the  Mason  children  are 
represented.  Joanna  (Mason)  Perry's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  Boston 
September  6,  1695  and  married  Jean  Paul  Mascarene  May  18,  1714.  Mrs.  Perry  did 
not  come  from  England  but  was  also  born  in  Boston  and  presumably  was  painted 
there  in  1670  at  the  age  of  six  with  her  brother  David  who  was  eight  years  old  and 
her  sister  Abigail  who  was  four.  The  likeness  of  a  fourth  Mason  child,  long  supposed 
to  represent  John  Quincy,  is  evidently  by  the  same  artist.  See  critical  comments  on 
the  portrait  of  Alice  Mason. 
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Neither  the  will  nor  inventory  of  David  Mason  mentions  a  portrait.  His  property 
was  left  to  two  nephews,  David  and  Sampson  Mason,  and  to  his  sisters,  Joanna, 
Alice,  Abigail  and  Mary.  No  will  of  Joanna  Mason  was  found  in  Suffolk  County 
Probate  Records. 

According  to  Mr.  Burroughs  "the  chipped  and  yellowed  surface  of  the  portrait  of 
the  Mason  children  tends  to  disguise  the  fact  that  this  group  portrait  is  painted 
smoothly  with  short  blended  strokes,  the  paint  having  a  good  body  and  liquid 
texture." 

Bibliography  (i)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  1919,  192.6,  pp.  z,  690,  1038. 
(2.)  James  Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary,  1861,  Vol.  3,  pp.  166,  355. 
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PROBABLY  ALICE   MASON 

FORMERLY  THOUGHT  TO  BE  JOHN  QUINCY 

Subject  J3orn  June  z6,  1668,  daughter  of  Arthur  Mason,  of  Boston,  and  Joanna  (Parker) 
Mason;  married  Samuel  Shepard  July  14,  1698;  moved  to  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  soon 
after  1702.;  John  Quincy  appointed  guardian  "unto  Mrs.  Alice  Shepard  bereaved  of  her 
understanding  Widow  of  Samuel  Shepard,'1  December  13,  172.5. 

Description  Full  length  figure  of  a  child,  head  and  body  facing  slightly  to  spectator's  left;  fore- 
finger of  right  hand  pointing  to  red  apple  held  in  left  hand;  full,  babyish  face,  blue 
eyes,  no  hair  showing,  white  hood  tied  loosely  under  chin,  worn  over  tight-fitting 
lace-edged  cap;  dark  gray  dress  with  elbow-length,  slashed  sleeves  tied  with  red 
ribbons  below  which  are  white  puffed  sleeves;  white  pinafore,  gathered  at  waist 
and  edged  with  lace;  necklace  of  two  strands  of  tiny  red  beads;  light  brown,  square- 
toed  shoes  with  red  bows  and  soles.  Floor  of  square,  black  and  white  tiles,  dark 
red-brown  background.  Inscription  at  right  of  head  "AE:  2  A°.i6jo."  Recently 
restored.  In  good  condition.  Height  38^  inches;  width  t^/i  inches. 
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ALICE    MASON 
FORMERLY    THOUGHT    TO    BE   JOHN    QUINCY 


Ownership  Owned  by  the  Adams  Memorial  Society,  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

Critical  Comments  Long  in  the  possession  of  the  Adams  family  this  portrait  was  traditionally  supposed 
to  be  a  childhood  likeness  of  Colonel  John  Quincy  for  whom  the  town  of  Quincy 
was  named  and  whose  granddaughter,  Abigail  Smith,  married  John  Adams.*  As 
John  Quincy  was  born  in  1689,  such  an  identification  would  only  be  acceptable  if 
the  inscription  could  be  read  as  1690  instead  of  1670.  This  is  hardly  possible.  The 
dating  of  the  portrait,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  the  inscription  alone.  The 
costume  is  identical  with  those  of  Joanna  and  Abigail  Mason  in  the  group  portrait 
dated  1670  and  resembles  those  of  Mrs.  Freake  and  Rebecca  Rawson.  It  seems,  too, 
from  comparison  with  the  Mason  and  Gibbs  portraits  to  be  typically  that  of  a  girl. 
Mr.  Damon  has  identified  the  subject  as  Alice  Mason,  younger  sister  of  the  Mason 
children  and  two  years  of  age  in  1670.  She  apparently  had  no  children  who  survived 
her,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  her  son  lived  to  grow  up.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  her  childhood  portrait  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  guardian,  John  Quincy, 
who  was  not  only  the  son  of  her  husband's  first  cousin  but  the  son-in-law  of  her 
own  sister,  a  fifth  Mason  child,  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Norton 
of  Hingham.  The  relationship  is  made  clear  by  the  following  chart: 


(z)  Joanna  Hooker 
O-1646) 


Thomas  Shepard     -p    (1)  Margaret  Touteville 


(1605-1649) 


(1604-163 6) 


(1641-1668)  (1635-1677) 

Samuel    -r-    Alice  Mason  Mary  Mason    -r-  John  Norton  Anna    -r-    Daniel  Quincy 

(1667-?)  (1668-?)  (?-i74°)  (c  1651-1716)       (1663-1708)  (1651-1690) 

Samuel  Elizabeth    -p      John 

(1700-?)  (1696-O  (1689-1767) 

William  Smith     -r-    Elizabeth 
(1706-1783)  (17ZZ-1775) 

John  Adams     —   Abigail 
(1735-1816)  (1744-1818) 

No  will  of  Alice  (Mason)  Shepard  has  been  found. 


*In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  March,  1883,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.  is  quoted 
as  having  remarked  that  "in  the  old  Adams  mansion  at  Quincy  .  .  .  there  were  two  very  ancient  oil-paint- 
ings, similar  to  those  of  the  Gibbs  children  and  probably  by  the  same  hand.  They  came  from  the  house 
at  Mt.  Wollaston,  in  Quincy,  which  Colonel  John  Quincy  built  and  lived  in,  and  which  .  .  .  was  demolished 
about  thirty  years  ago.  John  Adams  came  into  possession  of  the  property  on  the  death  of  Norton  Quincy, 
the  son  of  John  Quincy,  in  1801,  and  going  there  one  day  some  years  later  he  found  these  pictures,  then 
...  in  a  very  neglected  condition.  He  had  them  at  once  put  into  his  carriage  and  took  them  home.  But 
no  better  care  was  taken  of  them  in  his  house  than  had  been  taken  of  them  at  Norton  Quincy's,  and  it  was 
probably  some  twenty-five  years  later  that  President  J.  Q.  Adams  one  day  carelessly  gave  the  better  of  the 
two  pictures  to  his  daughter-in-law,  the  present  Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  subsequently  had  it 
restored  .  .  .  The  two  apparently  represent  a  mother  and  child;  the  picture  of  the  child  being  a  work  of 
some  merit  and  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  It  represents  an  infant  of  two  years  of  age,  full  length  and 
life  size,  standing  on  a  white  and  black  checkered  canvas  carpet  or  painted  floor,  holding  an  apple  in  one 
hand,  which  it  points  at  with  the  other.  .  .  .  John  Adams  always  asserted  that  the  child's  picture  was  a 
portrait  of  Colonel  John  Quincy  .  .  .  John  Quincy  was  not  born  until  1689  .  .  .  The  date  on  the  picture 
of  the  child  now  looks  like  1670.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  forming  the  figures  is,  however,  very  deceptive, 
and  it  may  be  1690  ...  It  was  from  John  Quincy  and  his  wife  that  John  Adams  undoubtedly  got  his  infor- 
mation, and  the  tradition  of  two  hundred  years  is  thus  handed  down  through  only  two  lives."  (See  p.  119.) 
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Whether  or  not  this  is  a  portrait  of  Alice  Mason  it  is  obviously,  according  to  Mr. 
Burroughs,  by  the  same  artist  as  the  group  portrait  of  the  three  Mason  children. 
It  is  painted  with  the  same  "smooth,  small,  carefully  blended  brush  strokes." 
Being  in  better  condition,  it  is  easier  to  appreciate  that  it  is  modeled  "as  if  in  a 
miniaturist's  technique,  pearly  in  surface,  bold  in  contour  and  mass."  The  artist 
was  more  skilful  than  the  painter  of  the  Freake  and  Gibbs  portraits  but  did  not 
equal  him  in  sensitive  touch  and  creative  ability.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  difference 
in  technique  suggested  by  Mr,  Burroughs  the  similarity  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
three  Gibbs  portraits  and  on  that  of  Alice  Mason  may  tend  to  support  the  theory 
that  one  artist  was  responsible  for  them  all,  and  for  the  Freake  portraits  and  the 
Mason  Children  as  well.  On  the  other  hand  possibly  two  men  worked  together,  thus 
accounting  for  any  similarities.  (See  p.  166.) 

(i)  George  L.  Shepard,  Genealogical  History  of  William  Shepard  of  Fossecut,  Northamp-  Bibliography 
tonshire,  England,  and  Some  of  his  Descendants,  1886,  p.  34. 

(2)  Ninth  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  Boston,  1630-1699,  1883,  pp.  108,  2.44. 

(3)  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  Guardianship  Papers  (172.5)  New  Series,  Vol. 
13,  p.  2.61. 

(4)  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,  1903,  Vol.  1,  pp.  2.74,  2.76. 

(5)  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  1899,  frontispiece,  pp.  40,  42.,  43. 

(6)  "Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  March,  1883,  Vol.  2.0,  pp.  12.0-12.1. 


RICHARD   MATHER 


B 


orn  at  Lowton,  near  Warrington,  Lancashire,  England,  in  1596;  arrived  in  Boston   Subject 
August  17,  1635;  "teacher"  of  church  at  Dorchester  from  August  2.3,  1636  until  his 
death,  April  2.2.,  1669;  his  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  John  Cotton. 

Half  length,  head  and  body  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  right;  left  hand  holding  Description 

open  book  bound  in  brown,  right  hand  raised  in  front  of  body;  face  of  an  old  man, 

brown  eyes,  white  mustache,  no  hair  showing  below  black  skull  cap;  black  coat 

with  short,  square,  white  collar,  white  turned  back  cuff  on  right  wrist;  dark  brown 

background  with  spandrels  of  lighter  brown;  condition  very  poor,  much  of  the 

canvas  bare  of  paint;  cleaned  in  1909  by  Hermann  Dudley  Murphy.  Relined.  Height 

30  inches;  width  2.5  inches. 

Owned  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  presented  Ownership 
October  14,  1815  by  Mrs.  Hannah  (Mather)  Crocker. 
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RICHARD    MATHER 


Mr,  Richard  Mather, 


WOODCUT    BY  JOHN    FOSTER 


• 


Critical  Comments  This  portrait  was  probably  painted  between  1660  and  1669  as  it  shows  the  subject 
in  old  age.  Since  Mather  is  not  known  to  have  gone  to  England  during  those  years, 
it  was  presumably  painted  in  New  England.  Mrs.  Crocker,  his  great-great-grand- 
daughter, believed  it  to  have  been  taken  from  life. 

The  earliest  accession  book  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  contains  the  follow- 
ing entry: 

"1815  Octobr  14th.  Half  length  Likenesses  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  of  Dorchester; 
Rev.  Drs.  Increase,  Cotton,  and  Samuel  Mather,  of  Boston;  and  the  Revd.  Samuel 
Mather  of  Dublin — in  large  frames.  (Taken  from  the  persons,  who  are  represented, 
when  alive.)  A  small  Chair,  made  in  England,  in  the  Reign  of  King  James  I.  for 
Richard  Mather,  (first  Minister  in  Dorchester,  Mass.)  to  set  at  Table  when  a  young 
child,  and  brought  by  him  to  this  country  at  its  first  settlement.  Presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Crocker,  of  Boston.  Great,  great  Grandaughter  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Mather." 

Mrs.  Crocker's  relationship  to  the  subject  of  the  portrait  under  discussion  and  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Mather  family  mentioned  in  this  entry  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  chart: 


Richard  Mather 
(1 596-1669) 
of  Dorchester 


-1—    Catherine  Holt 


I | 

Samuel  Timothy 

(162.6-1671)        (16x8-1684) 
of  Dublin  of  Dorchester 


Nathaniel 
(1 630-1 697) 
of  Dublin 
and  London 


Joseph 
(b.  1634 
d.  young) 


Eleazar 

(1637-1669) 

of  Northampton 


Increase 
(1639-172.3) 
of  Boston  - 


Cotton 
(1663-172.8) 
of  Boston 

I 

Samuel 
(1706-1785) 
of  Boston 


Samuel 

(b.  1674 

d.  before  1745) 

of  Witney 


Hannah    —  Joseph  Crocker 

(1751-18x9) 

Mr.  Bolton  in  Portraits  of  the  Founders  discusses  these  Mather  portraits,  pointing  out, 
incidentally,  that  the  likeness  of  Samuel  Mather  of  Dublin  is  probably  that  of  his 
nephew,  Samuel  Mather  of  Witney  (see  also  p.  58  of  this  catalogue).  It  may  be 
noted  that  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  father  of  Mrs.  Crocker,  left  at  the  time  of  his  death 
"7  Family  Pictures."  There  is  no  reference  to  a  portrait,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
will  of  Richard  Mather  nor  in  that  of  his  son  Increase.  On  August  16,  1804,  Rev. 
William  Bentley  saw  the  Mather  portraits  hanging  in  Dr.  Samuel  Mather's  library, 
then  owned  by  Mrs.  Crocker,  and  noted  in  his  diary: 

"The  heads  of  Richard,  Increase,  Cotton,  Samuel  of  America,  &  of  Samuel  of  Dublin, 
&  of  Nathaniel  of  London  yet  remain,  but  their  situation  does  not  promise  their 
long  preservation.  That  of  Richard  will  soon  be  gone.  It  agrees  as  well  as  possible 
with  my  block  print." 
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The  print  referred  to  is  the  woodcut  by  John  Foster  of  Dorchester  and  Boston,  1648- 
1681,  which  is  considered  the  first  example  of  engraving  in  New  England.  The  impres- 
sion once  owned  by  Bentley  is  now  the  property  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
and  is  here  reproduced.  Thomas  James  Holmes,  in  his  bibliography  of  Increase 
Mather's  works,  discussing  The  Life  and  Death  of  that  Reverend  Man  of  God,  Mr. 
Richard  Mather,  which  was  printed  in  Cambridge  in  1670,  states  that  "one  of  the 
Harvard  copies  in  a  bound  volume  of  tracts  has,  for  a  tipped-in  frontispiece,  Richard 
Mather's  portrait  engraved  on  wood,  the  history  of  which  engraving  as  well  as  the 
identification  of  the  engraver  as  John  Foster,  is  given  in  Samuel  Abbott  Green's 
John  Foster."  Dr.  Green  points  out  that  this  volume  of  tracts  was  "Bound  in  1701-2." 
and  that  the  print  is  inscribed  in  the  handwriting  of  Rev.  William  Adams,  Harvard 
College,  1671,  the  original  owner  of  this  copy  of  The  Life  and  Death  of  .  .  .  Richard 
Mather.  The  words  "Richardus  Mather"  appear  at  the  top  and  "Johannes  Foster 
sculpsit"  near  the  right  lower  corner.  Adams  was  probably  acquainted  with  Foster 
who  printed  one  of  his  sermons  in  1679.  While  the  presence  of  this  woodcut  as  a 
tipped-in  frontispiece  in  a  tract  of  1670  does  not  prove  that  it  was  carved  in  or  before 
that  year,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  likely  that  such  was  the  case.  Just  after  Richard 
Mather's  death  in  1669  there  would  have  been  particular  interest  in  his  likeness. 

A  comparison  of  the  oil  portrait  owned  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  with 
the  woodcut  leaves  little  doubt  that  Foster  took  the  portrait  as  his  model  and  there 
is  even  a  chance  that  he  may  have  painted  it  himself.  Foster  presumably  knew  the 
Mather  family  well.  He  had  been  baptized  in  Dorchester  December  10,  1648  by 
Richard  Mather.  Two  years  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard  College  he  began 
teaching  school  in  Dorchester,  probably  in  October  1669.  He  later  printed  some  of 
Increase  Mather's  works  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  "to  the  Revnd.  Increase  Mather 
of  Boston,  twenty  shillings;  and  to  Mr  Cotton  Mather  twenty  shillings." 

Because  of  its  wrecked  condition  the  portrait  of  Richard  Mather  cannot  be  success- 
fully analyzed  by  x-ray  and  it  is  rash  to  compare  it  with  other  portraits,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  rather  squat  figure,  the  round  head  and  the  wide  face  are 
not  unlike  the  portrait  of  Davenport.  For  a  discussion  of  Foster  as  a  possible  painter 
of  portraits  see  the  critical  comments  on  that  of  Davenport. 

(1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  1919,  192.6,  pp.  1, 419-411,  641,  875-880.  Bibliography 
Ql)  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,   192.3,  New  Series,  Vol.   33,  pp. 
137,  144;  193 1,  New  Series,  Vol.  41,  p.  195. 

(3)  Horace  E.  Mather,  Lineage  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  1890. 

(4)  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  Will  (1669)  Mis'l  Docket,  Vol.  6,  p.  30;  Will 
(172.3)  No.  4791,  New  Series,  Vol.  12.,  p.  177;  Will  (1785)  No.  18469,  Vol.  84, 
p.  451;  Inventory,  Vol.  84,  p.  662.. 

(5)  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  Vol.  3,  p.  104. 

(6)  Thomas  James  Holmes,  Increase  Mather,  a  Bibliography  of  His  Works,  193 1,  Vol.  1, 
p.  313. 

(7)  Samuel  Abbott  Green,  John  Foster,  1909,  pp.  4-5,  8-1 1,  50. 
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MRS.    PATTESHALL    AND    CHILD 


MRS.   PATTESHALL   AND   CHILD 

See  critical  comments.  Subject 

Mrs.  Patteshall:  three-quarter  length,  seated  with  baby  on  lap;  head  and  body  Description 
turned  slightly  to  spectator's  right;  left  hand  behind  child's  back,  only  fingers 
showing,  right  hand  holding  piece  of  fruit  toward  child;  brown  hair  parted  in 
center,  brown  eyes;  black  dress  with  sleeve  slashed  to  reveal  fine  white  undersleeve 
trimmed  with  lace  ruffle;  black  lace  frill  on  upper  portion  of  sleeve;  what  appears 
to  be  a  dark  red  underskirt;  collar  of  "  'point  de  Milan'  or  possibly  Venetian  needle- 
point," tied  with  three  narrow  black  ribbons;  pear-shaped  gold  earrings  and  necklace 
of  large  pearls.  Child:  turned  slightly  toward  spectator's  left;  with  right  hand 
touching  the  mother's  right  wrist;  left  hand  on  lap;  light  yellow  hair  parted  in 
center  under  bonnet  trimmed  with  white  lace  and  a  red  feather;  large  dark  brown 
eyes;  long  black  dress  with  one  pair  of  sleeves  just  covering  shoulders,  long  black 
hanging  sleeve;  white  undersleeves  with  lace  ruffles  tied  at  elbows  with  red  bows; 
white  pinafore  trimmed  with  lace;  dark  brown  background  with  dark  brownish 
red  curtain  at  spectator's  right.  Some  holes  in  the  canvas  obviously  repaired.  Cleaned 
several  years  ago  at  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Relined.  Height  45  inches;  width 
36  inches. 

Owned  by  Miss  Isabella  Curtis  of  Boston.  Ownership 

The  identity  of  Mrs.  Patteshall  has  been  the  subject  of  intensive  research  by  the  Critical  Comments 

present  owner  who  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  portrait  represents  Martha 

(Denham)  Patteshall  who  married  Edmund  Patteshall  in  London  in  1634,  had  seven 

children  all  baptized  in  London,  and  died  in  1667  without  ever  having  come  to 

New  England.    Her  husband,  Edmund,  was  at  Pemaquid,  Maine,  as  early  as  1665 

and  possibly  brought  the  portrait  of  his  wife  with  him  from  England.  Miss  Curtis 

feels  that  this  identification  is  supported  by  a  study  of  the  costume  which  appears 

to  her  to  be  of  the  Charles  I  rather  than  Charles  II  period. 

Mrs.  Martha  (Denham)  Patteshall's  eldest  son,  Richard,  who  was  in  New  England 
as  early  as  1664,  had  two  wives,  Abigail,  whose  last  name  is  unknown,  and  Martha 
Woody,  who  was  baptized  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  January  2.5,  1652.  and  died 
April  2.1,  1713.  Mrs.  Abigail  Patteshall  had  four  children,  the  eldest,  Abigail,  born 
in  Boston  in  1664,  the  youngest,  Edward,  born  in  Boston  in  1670.  Mrs.  Martha 
(Woody)  Patteshall  had  five  children,  including  Martha,  the  eldest,  born  in  Boston 
in  1674,  and  another  daughter,  Ann,  born  in  Boston  in  1678,  who  married  in  1703 
John  Breck,  a  cooper  and  merchant  of  Boston.  Ann  (Patteshall)  Breck's  second 
husband,  whom  she  married  in  1717,  was  Captain  William  Thomas.  Two  of    her 
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children  were  William,  born  in  Boston  August  30,  171 8,  and  Ann,  likewise  born  in 
Boston,  on  October  2.3,  17x1. 

Miss  Curtis  in  a  letter  dated  January  24,  1935  states  that  this  portrait  was  given 
to  her  great-aunt,  Miss  Hannah  E.  Stevenson,  by  some  relatives  in  Plymouth,  the 
family  of  Judge  Joshua  Thomas,  175 1-1 82.1,  and  his  wife,  Isabella  Stevenson. 

The  father  of  Judge  Thomas,  according  to  The  Thomas  Book,  was  William  Thomas, 
born  in  Boston  in  1718.  The  birth  of  only  one  child  of  that  name  is  mentioned  in 
the  Boston  records  for  1718  and  he  was  the  son  of  "William  Thomas  and  Anne  his 
Wife"  born  on  August  30th.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  Judge  Joshua  Thomas 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Martha  (Woody)  Patteshall  and  that  the  portrait  descended 
to  him  through  her  daughter,  Ann. 

The  theory  has  also  been  advanced,  based  on  a  comparison  of  this  portrait  with 
others  in  the  exhibition,  such  as  those  of  Mrs.  Freake,  Rebecca  Rawson  and  Major 
Savage,  which  are  known  to  have  been  painted  between  1670  and  1680,  that  the 
Mrs.  Patteshall  here  represented  is  one  of  the  wives  of  Richard  Patteshall.  In  view 
of  the  line  of  descent  given  above  it  is  tempting  to  identify  the  sitter  as  Martha 
(Woody)  Patteshall  painted  with  her  daughter  Ann  about  1679  or  1680.  This  iden- 
tification, which  is  supported  by  the  members  of  the  Committee,  must,  however, 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  No  will  or  inventory  of  either  Mrs.  Patteshall  has 
been  found. 

According  to  Mr.  Burroughs  "the  artist  was  evidently  familiar  not  Only  with  standard 
Flemish  methods  of  the  time,  but  also  with  Flemish  types  and  Flemish  designs.  He 
applied  his  paint  thinly  and  on  the  whole  skilfully  to  create  an  illusion  of  bulk  and 
depth.  He  was  not  an  inspired  draughtsman,  especially  when  it  came  to  wrist  joints, 
but  he  strove  honestly  to  record  the  fulness  of  sleeves  and  to  project  his  sitters,  like 
columns,  in  front  of  a  background.  The  x-ray  record  of  his  style  implies  much  subtlety 
of  manner  and  a  deliberate  temperament,  evidenced  by  the  static  arrangement  of 
folds.  The  subtlety  of  modeling  is  apparent  in  the  face  of  the  baby,  where  the  round- 
ness of  the  cheeks  and  forehead  is  achieved  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  where  the 
slight  gradations  of  light  and  shadow  are  so  thin  as  to  be  practically  lost  in  the 
shadowgraph.  Undoubtedly  the  portrait  of  Major  Thomas  Savage,  dated  1679,  *s 
by  the  same  artist,  the  agreement  in  method  and  point  of  view  being  obviously 
exact.  Not  only  do  the  x-ray  shadowgraphs  agree  in  their  absence  of  definitive,  clearly 
marked  brush  strokes,  but  the  canvases  have  been  prepared  with  the  same  splotchy 
grounds  and  have  experienced  the  same  kind  of  damage.  Since  theie  are  only  a  few 
minor  repairs  in  each  canvas,  as  in  the  corners  of  Savage's  mouth  and  the  lips  and 
nose  of  the  Patteshall  baby,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  two  surfaces  without  danger 
of  being  misled  by  repaints.  As  a  result  one  sees  that  the  handling  of  Savage's  shoul- 
der, for  example,  is  identical  with  the  handling  of  the  Patteshall  baby's  skirt  and 
sleeves  and  one  recognizes  in  the  peculiar  folds  of  Savage's  sleeve  at  the  elbow  a 
mannerism  already  employed  in  the  folds  of  the  baby's  sleeves.  Furthermore  the 
eyes,  lips,  brows  and  fingers  in  each  case  convev  the  same  preoccupation  with  subtle 
modeling — a  tendency  to  dreamy  mood  and  quizzical  expression.  One  feels  that  this 
painter,  Flemish  in  general  type,  was  a  poetic  fellow  and  sensitive  in  a  way  that 
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his  more  highly  trained  contemporaries  in  the  Low  Countries  were  not."  See  p.  168 
and  critical  comments  on  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Savage. 

(i)  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,  1903,  Vol.  1,  frontispiece,  Bibliography 
pp.  71,  72.,  77,  175,  177. 

(1)  Frances  Morris,  Notes  on  Laces  of  the  American  Colonists,  192.6,  p.  6. 

(3)  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  1918,  Vol.  71,  pp.  153-158. 

(4)  Vital  Records  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  192.5,  Vol.  1,  p.  391. 

(5)  Samuel  Breck,  Genealogy  of  the  Breck  Family,  1889,  p.  16. 

(6)  Lawrence  Buckley  Thomas,  The  Thomas  Book,  1896,  pp.  151-153. 

(7)  Twenty-fourth   Report  of  the   Record  Commissioners,   Boston  Births,   ijoo-1800,    1894, 
pp.  132.,  153. 

(8)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  1919,  pp.  2.,  583-585. 


SIR  WILLIAM    PHIPS    BY  THOMAS    CHILD 

ACCORDING    TO    AN    INSCRIPTION    ON    THE    BACK    OF    THE    CANVAS 


B 


orn  near  mouth  of  Kennebec  River,  Maine,  February  2.,  165 1;  became  merchant  Subject 
captain  in  Boston;  in  England  c.  1683,  1687,  1688,  and  1691;  captured  Port  Royal, 
Acadia,  in  1690;  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts  1691;  returned  to  England 
1694;  died  in  London  February  18,  1695. 

Head  and  bust,  turned  three-quarters  to  spectator's  right,  on  an  oval  canvas;  heavy  Description 

dark  brown  hair  with  streaks  of  gray,  parted  in  center  and  hanging  to  shoulders; 

brown  eyes;  blue-green  coat  faced  with  rose-violet,  rose-violet  cuff  on  right  sleeve 

with  part  of  white  undersleeve  showing  beneath;  soft  white  neckcloth  wound  around 

neck,  knotted  at  throat,  the  two  ends  hanging  down  over  a  white  shirt;  background 

dark  brown  at  left,  lighter  greenish  brown  at  right.  Inscribed  on  back  very  faintly 

and  upside  down  in  relation  to  the  head  on  the  front 

"Ye  [?]  Child  pictur  of  William  Phips  Knight  and  Govr  of  ye  Province ." 

In  good  condition.  Height  30^  inches;  width  2.5^  inches. 

Owned  by  the  Hon.  William  Tudor  Gardiner  of  Gardiner,  Maine;  purchased  from  Ownership 
Frank  W.  Bayley. 

The  presence  of  an  inscription  on  the  back  of  this  portrait  mentioning  the  elusive  Critical  Comments 
Thomas  Child  has  led  to  considerable  controversy  as  to  its  author  and  the  identity 
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SIR    WILLIAM    PHIPS 
ACCORDING    TO    AN    INSCRIPTION    ON    THE    BACK    OF    THE    CANVAS 


of  the  sitter.  According  to  a  pedigree  furnished  by  the  dealer  from  whom  the  portrait 
was  purchased  in  1930  it  descended  from  Sir  William  Phips  through  his  nephew 
and  adopted  son,  Lieutenant-Governor  Spencer  Phips,  to  the  latter's  granddaughter, 
Elizabeth  (Vassall)  Oliver,  from  whom  it  passed  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Penelope  Vassall, 
and  then  to  her  aunt's  descendants,  finally  reaching  the  hands  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Degan  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  Elizabeth  Degan  was,  according  to  the  pedigree, 
a  daughter  of  Charles  Degan,  son  of  Charles  Russell  Degan,  of  New  York  City,  whose 
father,  Charles  Furlong  Degan,  had  married  in  1797  Elizabeth  Vassall  Russell,  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  Penelope  Vassall.  This  history  of  the  portrait  is  not  supported, 
however,  by  family  tradition*  nor  can  the  identification  of  this  portrait  as  a  likeness 
of  Sir  William  Phips  be  proved  or  disproved  by  a  comparison  with  either  of  the 
portraits  which  have  been  said  to  represent  him,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  March,  1876,  for  neither  of  these  is 
now  thought  to  be  a  portrait  of  Sir  William.  Mr.  Bolton  points  out  that  the  one 
formerly  owned  by  Francis  B.  Hayes,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  Memorial  History 
of  Boston,  shows  a  man  in  a  mid-eighteenth  century  costume,  while  a  note  by  the 
editors  of  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Sewall  states  that  the  portrait,  once  in  the  possession 
of  a  family  named  Blackstone  and  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  November,  1870,  probably  represents  a  member  of  a  branch  of  the 
Phips  family  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Sir  William. 

Of  more  value  is  the  description  in  Cotton  Mather's  life  of  Sir  William  Phips,  which, 
according  to  the  title-page,  was  "written  by  one  intimately  acquainted  with  Him." 

"Know  then,  That  for  his  Exteriour,  he  was  One  Tall,  beyond  the  common  set  of  Men, 
and  Thick  as  well  as  Tall,  and  Strong  as  well  as  Thick:  He  was,  in  all  Respects,  exceed- 
ingly Robust,  and  able  to  conquer  such  Difficulties  of  Diet  and  of  Travel,  as  would 
have  kill'd  most  Men  alive:  Nor  did  the  Fat,  whereinto  he  grew  very  much,  in  his 
later  Years,  take  away  the  Vigour  of  his  Motions.  He  was  well-set,  and  he  was 
therewithal,  of  a  very  Comely,  though  a  very  Manly  Countenance:  A  Countenance 
where  any  true  skill  in  Physiognomy,  would  have  read  the  Characters  of  a  Generous 
Mind. 

On  November  12.,  1919  Mr.  Bolton  wrote  to  Mrs.  Washington  B.  Thomas:  "The 
age  of  the  sitter,  the  costume,  and  the  inscription  all  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that 
the  picture  is  genuine.  The  picture  represents  a  man  of  great  affairs  and  unless  I  hear 
something  to  the  contrary  it  seems  to  me  to  be  genuine.  Thomas  Child  has  always 
been  known  as  a  painter  but  this  is  the  first  case  of  a  picture  with  his  name  on  it." 
Mr.  Bolton  still  feels  that  the  appearance  and  costume  of  the  sitter  are  quite  consistent 

*Miss  Jessie  Degen  of  South  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Russell  Suter  of  Albany,  great-grandchildren  of 
Charles  Furlong  Degen,  state  in  letters  written  January  30,  1935  and  June  19,  1935  that  they  have  never 
heard  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Degan  and  that,  as  far  as  their  family  records  go,  which  appear  to  be  complete, 
their  great-uncle,  Charles  Russell  Degen,  who  married  in  middle  age  Miss  Maria  Kittredge  of  Milton,  had 
no  children.  Hobart  B.  Upjohn,  likewise  a  descendent  of  Charles  Furlong  Degen,  writes  from  New 
York  on  June  14,  1935  that  none  of  his  family  seems  to  know  of  such  a  person  as  Miss  Elizabeth  Degan. 
All  attempts  to  find  her  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful.  Incidentally  Miss  Jessie  Degen  points  out  that  the 
members  of  her  family  have  always  been  most  punctilious  about  spelling  their  name  Degen.  The  portrait 
of  Spencer  Phips,  owned  by  Henry  L.  Shattuck,  which  was  included  in  the  loan  exhibition  of  one  hundred 
colonial  portraits  held  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  in  1930,  comes  from  the  same  source  and  has 
the  same  pedigree  as  the  portrait  under  discussion.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Smibert. 
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with  a  representation  of  Sir  William  Phips.  He  thinks,  however,  that  final  judgment 
should  wait  on  confirmation  of  the  pedigree. 

The  will  and  inventory  of  Sir  William  Phips,  printed  in  full  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society,  mention  no  portrait. 

Mr.  Burroughs  reports  that  the  condition  of  the  pigment  in  the  portrait  of  Phips, 
"which  contains  a  minimum  of  crackle  and  a  peculiar  effect  of  being  slippery,  is 
characterized  by  pin-hole  sized  chips,  as  in  the  portrait  of  Maria  Catherine  Smith. 
Ordinarily  one  might  suspect  the  authenticity  of  a  painting  supposed  to  date  from 
the  seventeenth  century  which  did  not  clearly  show  in  the  solid  pigment — mostly 
white  high  lights,  the  results  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  canvas  and 
ground  on  which  it  hardened.  But  there  are  at  least  a  few  seventeenth  century  pictures 
without  crackle  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  painted  on  paper  mounted  on 
canvas  and  there  is  a  suggestion  in  the  x-ray  shadowgraph  that  such  might  be  the 
case  here,  particularly  in  the  faint  ripples  of  dense  material  which  appear  most 
clearly  in  the  cravat."  This,  however,  Mr.  Burroughs  concludes,  is  no  proof  of  the 
painting's  authenticity  for  all  that  the  x-ray  shadowgraph  definitely  discloses  is 
the  fact  that  the  artist  was  an  accomplished  technician  who  obviously  had  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  contemporary  English  work. 

The  inscription,  which  is  "retouched  in  red-brown,  on  top  of  darker  brown,  the 
whole  painted  on  a  glue-like  coat  of  priming,"  when  examined  by  Mr.  Bolton  a  few 
years  ago  was  less  faint  than  at  present  and  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  with  some 
hesitation.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  no  work  by  Thomas  Child  has  yet  been  authenti- 
cated and  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  living  in  New  England  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  possible  painter  of  portraits.  He  came 
from  England  to  Boston  where  the  marriage  bond,  dated  April  14,  1688,  of  "Thomas 
Child  of  Boston  Painter  and  Katherine  Masters  of  Boston  Spinster "  is  preserved  in  the 
Suffolk  Court  Files.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Honorable  Company  of  Painter- 
Stainers  of  London  and  displayed  its  arms  on  his  Boston  sign,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bostonian  Society.  An  addendum  to  Mr.  Marvin's  article  on  "Painters'  Arms" 
signs  in  the  collections  of  the  Bostonian  Society  calls  attention  to  the  following 
entries  in  the  records  of  the  Painter-Stainers  Company: 

From  the  Binding  Book  under  date  of  1671 :  "Child  to  Darvile.  Thomas  Child  son  of  John 
Child  of  Ratcliffe  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  ships  carpenter,  deceased,  bound  to  Samuel 
Darvile  for  seven  years  by  Indenture  dated  igth  June  i6ji." 

From  the  Court  Minutes  under  date  of  April  1,  1679:  "Thomas  Child,  servant  to  Samuel 
Darvile  sivorn  and  admitted  into  the  Freedom  of  this  Company." 

Contemporary  documents  give  some  idea  of  how  he  pursued  his  craft  in  New  England. 
The  records  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  show  that  in  1689  he  painted  the  window 
frames  of  the  original  building,  in  1698  it  was  ordered  that  he  paint  the  window 
shutters  and  in  1702.  he  was  paid  for  painting  an  hourglass.  In  February,  1698,  accord- 
ing to  Frederick  W.  Coburn's  article,  Thomas  Child,  Limner,  he  rendered  a  bill  to  the 
estate  of  Colonel  Samuel  Shrimpton  of  Boston  for  a  hatchment  and  badges.  On 
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October  30,  1701  the  selectmen  of  Boston  "ordered  that  Mr.  Thomas  Child  do  the  following 
work  abt.  the  Latten  Schoolmasters  House  vi^t.  finish  the  Gate  &  prime  the  fence,  finish  the 
Out  side  work  of  the  house.  And  to  prime  the  Inside  worke  of  the  Same,  and  to  be  paid  what  is 
reasonable  for  the  Said  work."  Finally,  "At  a  Council  held  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Boston 
upon  Thursday  the  29th  of  August  ijo6  .  .  An  Accompt  of  Thomas  Child  Fainter,  amount- 
ing to  thirty  pounds,  for  priming  and  painting  twenty  carriages  for  the  Twenty  new  Cannon 
at  Her  Majesty  s  Castle  William,  according  to  agreement  with  the  Committee,  and  so  certifyed 
by  them,  was  presented."  In  his  will  dated  January  14,  1703  Child  calls  himself  "Fainter 
Stainer"  but  the  only  hint  that  he  painted  portraits  so  far  discovered  in  a  contempo- 
rary document  is  the  entry  for  November  10,  1706,  in  the  diary  of  Judge  Sewall: 

"This  morning  Tom  Child,  the  Painter,  died. 

Tom  Child  had  often  painted  Death, 

But  never  to  the  Life,  before: 
Doing  it  now,  he's  out  of  Breath; 

He  paints  it  once,  and  paints  no  more." 

Mr.  Foote  points  out  that  this  jingle  implies  only  that  Child  painted  mortuary 
likenesses  and  does  not  prove  that  he  executed  portraits  from  life  such  as  the  one  in 
question,  while  Mr.  Morgan  now  feels  that  only  hatchments  for  use  at  funerals  are 
meant.  Mr.  Burroughs  calls  attention  to  the  likenesses  of  Rev.  James  and  Mrs.  Pier- 
pont,  lent  by  Allen  Evarts  Foster  to  the  Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts.  They  are  dated  171 1 
and  are  painted  in  exactly  the  same  style  and  possibly  by  the  same  hand  as  this  sup- 
posed portrait  of  Sir  William  Phips.  If  such  is  indeed  the  case  then  this  portrait 
cannot  be  the  work  of  Child  who  died  in  1706  and  if  it  is  not  by  Child  then  an  iden- 
tification of  the  subject  based  on  the  inscription  must  be  uncertain.* 

For  a  discussion  of  the  English  influence  evident  in  many  New  England  portraits 
of  the  early  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  relationship  of  the  Phips  portrait  to  this 
group  see  Mr.  Burroughs'  report,  pp.  173-176. 

(1)  William  Goold,   Sir  William  Phips,  Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  Bibliography 
1887,  Vol.  9,  frontispiece,  pp.  63-72.. 

(2.)  Six  Colonial  Governors  of  Massachusetts,  an  undated  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Copley 
Gallery. 

(3)  Frederick  W.  Coburn,  Thomas  Child,  Limner,  American  Magazine  of  Art,  June,  1930, 
Vol.  li,  pp.  316-32.8. 

(4)  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Loan  Exhibition  of  One  Hundred  Colonial  Portraits, 
1930,  pp.  70,  71. 


*A  letter  from  Mr.  Foster  dated  May  9,  1935  states  that  the  Pierpont  portraits  came  into  his  possession 
through  his  father  from  his  father's  aunt,  Miss  Caroline  Foster,  to  whom  they  had  descended  as  she  was 
the  last  surviving  child  of  Eleazar  Foster  and  Mary  Pierpont.  She  lived  in  the  Pierpont  house  at  73  Elm 
Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  On  December  2.9,  1867  a  celebration  was  held  there  which  was  described 
in  a  booklet  printed  in  New  Haven  in  1868.  This  booklet  mentions  that  the  portraits  had  then  hung  in 
the  house  for  a  century  and  Mr.  Foster  quotes  from  it  as  follows: 

"The  portraits  of  Rev.  James  Pierpont  and  his  wife  Mary  Hooker,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  were 
painted  in  171 1.  The  name  of  the  artist  is  unknown,  but  tradition  relates  that  the  pictures  were  painted  in 
Boston  by  an  English  painter  of  repute,  then  temporarily  sojourning  there." 
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(5)  Edward  D.  Harris,  Vassalls  of  New  England,  1862.. 

(6)  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  November,  1870,  pp.  484-485; 
March,  1876,  p.  2.16. 

(7)  Justin  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  1881,  Vol.  1,  p.  36. 

(8)  Diary  of  Samuel  Sewall,  Vol.  1,  p.  104,  Vol.  1,  p.  170,  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  1878,  1879,  Fifth  Series,  Vols.  5,  6. 

(9)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Pounders,  1916,  pp.  980-981. 

(10)  Cotton  Mather,  Pietas  in  Patriam:  The  Life  of  His  Excellency  Sir  William  Phips, 
Knt.,  1697,  pp.  4,  7,  14,  2.2,  31,  61,  88,  102.,  105.  Reprinted  in  Mather's  Magnalia 
Christ i  Americana,  1855,  Vol.  1. 

(11)  Maine  Library  Bulletin,  1930,  Vol.  16,  pp.  z6-i8. 

(iz)  G.  R.  Marvin,  "Painters'  Arms"  Signs  in  the  Society's  Collections,  Proceedings  of 
the  Bostonian  Society,  January,  1934,  pp.  39-44-  (See  addendum.) 
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DOCTOR  ROBERT   PIKE 


Subject  _Dorn  February  6,  1685;  married  Elizabeth  Atkinson  May  zl,  1711;  lived  in  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire;  died  in  173 1. 

Description  Half  length,  head  and  shoulders  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  left,  curly,  gray  wig, 
parted  in  center  and  hanging  well  down  on  shoulders;  full,  ruddy  face,  double  chin, 
straight  gray-brown  eyebrows,  brown  eyes;  light  red-brown  coat  and  vest  with 
small  brass  buttons;  white  shirt  visible  beneath  narrow  white  neckcloth;  plain, 
dark  brown  background.  Restored  and  cleaned  by  D.  D.  Sinclair  in  1881.  Relined. 
Height  30^  inches;  width  2.9X  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston;  presented  in  1836  by  Mrs. 
William  King  Atkinson  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

ritical  Comments  Though  long  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Major  Robert  Pike,  1616-1706,  Mr. 
Bolton  has  conclusively  proved  this  to  be  a  likeness  of  his  grandson,  Dr.  Robert 
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Pike,  by  pointing  out  that  when  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
it  was  described  as  a  portrait  of  "Robert  Pike,  Esq.,  son  of  Rev.  John  Pike  of  Dover." 
The  Major  was  not  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Pike  but  the  father. 

Dr.  Robert  Pike  left  no  will  and  an  inventory,  attested  December  2.1,  173 1,  mentions 
no  portrait.  His  son,  Robert  Pike,  did,  however,  leave  a  will  according  to  which, 
after  payment  of  certain  debts  and  legacies,  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  was  to 
go  to  his  uncle,  Theodore  Atkinson,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  portrait  thus 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Theodore  Atkinson  and  descended  from  him  to  William 
King  Atkinson. 

Theodore  Atkinson  left  much  of  his  property  to  his  first  cousin  once  removed,  George 
King,  on  condition  that  he  change  his  name  to  Atkinson  and  George  (King)  Atkin- 
son's nephew  and  heir,  William  King,  likewise  took  the  name  of  Atkinson  as  his 
uncle  died  childless  in  1788.  The  will  of  Susanna  (Sparhawk)  Atkinson,  widow  of 
George  (King)  Atkinson,  probated  in  1796,  contains  the  statement:  "Z  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  nephew  William  K.  Atkinson,  the  family  -pictures  ..."  The  likeness  of 
Dr.  Pike  may  have  been  included  in  the  group.  William  (King)  Atkinson  died  in 
1810  and  his  widow  presented  this  portrait  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
sixteen  years  later. 

The  coat,  vest,  neckcloth  and  wig  shown  in  this  portrait  might  have  been  worn 
in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  Dr.  Pike,  son  of 
Rev.  John  Pike,  would  have  been  about  thirty  or  forty  years  old.  According  to  Mr. 
Burroughs  this  painting  is  completely  amateurish  in  technique.  There  is  practically 
no  attempt  at  modeling  and  x-ray  examination  reveals  nothing  beneath  the  surface. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  related  to  any  other  picture  in  the  exhibition.  (See  pp.  175-176.) 
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'aughter  of  Rev. Thomas  Shepard  of  Charlestown  and  Hannah  (Tyng)  Shepard;  Subject 
born  in  September,  1663;  married  November  9,  1681  Daniel  Quincy  of  Braintree,  a 
silversmith;  lived  in  Boston  where  her  son,  John,  was  born  July  11,  1689;  married, 
as  her  second  husband,  Rev.  Moses  Fiske  of  Braintree  January  7,  1701;  died  July 
24,  1708. 

Three-quarter  length,  head  and  body  facing  slightly  to  spectator's  left,  hands  crossed  Description 

at  waist,  left  hand  holding  a  fan;  oval  face,  pointed  chin;  dark  brown  eyes,  black 

hair  tied  with  five  knots  of  red  and  white  ribbons;  gray  dress  with  short  sleeves 

over  white,  elbow-length,  puffed  sleeves  with  red  drawstrings  at  elbows,  white 

apron,  broad  white  collar,  three  strand  necklace  of  white  beads;  brown  background, 

green  curtain  with  red  fringe  in  upper  left  corner.  No  inscription  visible.  Relined 

and  much  repainted.  Height  37  inches;  width  ij"yi  inches. 


Owned  by  the  Adams  Memorial  Society,  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  Ownership 

Colonel  John  Quincy,  the  son  of  the  supposed  subject  of  this  portrait,  built  a  house  Critical  Comments 

at  Mt.  Wollaston  in  Quincy  which  remained  standing  until  1851.  It  was  owned 

early  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  John  Adams,  who  found  there  this  portrait  and 

that,  formerly  thought  to  be  a  childhood  likeness  of  Colonel  John  Quincy,  but  now 

identified  as  a  portrait  of  his  wife's  aunt,  Alice  Mason.  This  canvas  next  came  into 

the  possession  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  later  was  owned  by  Brooks  Adams.  In 

1883  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.  referred  to  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 

Historical  Society.  After  telling  about  the  finding  of  the  two  portraits,  he  spoke  of 

the  restoration  of  the  child's  likeness  and  added:  "The  other  picture,  then  in  a  sadly 

damaged  state,  was  not  attended  to  until  about  1850."  Then  he  described  the  child's 

portrait  in  some  detail  and  continued  as  follows: 

"The  other  picture  is  very  inferior.  It  represents  a  young  woman  in  a  very  stiff  white 
dress,  standing,  and  holding  a  folded  fan  in  her  hand.  It  is  perfectly  conventional 
and  uninteresting.  There  is  no  date.  The  two  are  unquestionably  portraits  of  members 
of  the  Quincy  family.  John  Adams  always  asserted  that  the  child's  picture  was  a 
portrait  of  Colonel  John  Quincy,  and  that  the  other  was  the  portrait  of  John  Quincy 's 
mother."  This  is  the  traditional  identification  and  no  conclusive  evidence  has  been 
discovered  to  contradict  it,  although,  for  various  reasons,  it  cannot  be  accepted 
without  some  question. 


*This  portrait  was  not  included  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  in  1934  and  has  not  been 
examined  by  all  the  members  of  the  Committee.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  a  seventeenth  century  New 
England  origin  and  is,  therefore,  described  and  reproduced  here. 
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This  picture,  because  of  the  seriously  damaged  condition  in  which  it  was  found, 
has  been  quite  thoroughly  repainted,  so  much  so  that  its  original  appearance  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Examination  by  x-ray,  which  was  carried  out  at  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum  by  David  Rosen,  was  unrevealing  due  to  the  lead  contained  in  the 
coating  of  new  paint  and  only  the  necklace  of  three  strands  of  white  beads  appears 
clearly  in  the  shadowgraph.  When  the  canvas  is  studied  in  bright  sunlight,  however, 
some  traces  of  the  original  work  can  be  seen  beneath  the  repaint,  and,  in  places  where 
the  original  surface  seems  to  be  untouched,  the  sensitive  brushwork  of  a  true  artist 
is  evident. 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  when  the  picture  was  restored  about  1850,  an  effort  was 
made  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  its  original  appearance.  If  so,  then  the  costume 
worn  by  the  sitter,  which  is  similar  to  those  of  Mrs.  Freake  and  Rebecca  Rawson, 
would  seem  to  date  it  in  the  period  from  about  1670  to  1675  and  to  link  it  with  the 
Gibbs,  Freake,  Mason  and  Rawson  portraits.  In  this  connection  it  is  significant 
that  Mrs.  Anna  (Shepard)  Quincy  was  only  seven  years  old  in  1670.  She  was,  however, 
fourteen,  the  age  at  which  Rebecca  Rawson  was  painted,  in  1677,  and  her  portrait 
might  conceivably  have  been  executed  at  that  date  by  an  artist  of  the  1670  group. 
In  fact  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  canvas  in  its  original  condition  may  have  repre- 
sented a  girl  even  younger  than  fourteen.  There  is  danger,  of  course,  in  relying  too 
completely  on  the  costume  as  a  guide  to  the  date  of  painting  since  the  restorer,  if 
clues  to  the  original  were  faint,  might  have  drawn  inspiration  from  that  worn  by 
Alice  Mason.  The  red  and  white  ribbons  in  the  hair  of  the  woman  are  very  similar, 
for  instance,  to  those  on  the  sleeves  of  the  child  and  would  tend  to  indicate  a  common 
authorship  were  it  not  for  the  possibility  that  the  restorer  rather  than  the  original 
artist  was  responsible  for  the  similarity.  There  is  a  chance,  therefore,  that  the  costume 
may  originally  have  been  slightly  later  in  style  and  that  the  subject  of  this  portrait 
may  indeed  be  Mrs.  Anna  (Shepard)  Quincy  as  a  grown  woman. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  child's  portrait,  found  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
place  as  the  canvas  under  discussion,  is  believed  to  represent  Alice  Mason  rather 
than  Colonel  John  Quincy,  it  may  be  suggested  that  another  member  of  the  Mason 
family,  and  not  Mrs.  Anna  (Shepard)  Quincy,  is  represented.  Mrs.  Joanna  (Parker) 
Mason,  the  mother  of  Alice  Mason  and  the  grandmother  of  Elizabeth  Norton  who 
became  the  wife  of  Colonel  John  Quincy,  was  born  in  1635  and  was,  therefore,  thirty- 
five  years  old  in  1670.  She  might  well  have  been  painted  at  the  same  time  as  her 
daughter,  Alice,  and  three  of  her  other  children.  See  the  critical  comments  on  the 
portrait  of  Alice  Mason  and  on  the  group  portrait  of  David,  Joanna  and  Abigail 
Mason. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Mrs.  Hannah  (Tyng)  Shepard,  mother  of  Mrs.  Anna 
(Shepard)  Quincy,  was  born  in  1640  and  was  thirty  years  old  in  1670.  She,  rather 
than  her  daughter,  may  conceivably  be  represented  in  this  portrait.  The  two  names, 
incidentally,  would  not  be  difficult  to  confuse. 

No  will  of  Mrs.  Anna  (Shepard  Quincy)  Fiske  is  to  be  found  in  the  Suffolk  County 
Probate  Records.  The  wills  of  her  second  husband,  Rev.  Moses  Fiske,  and  of  her 
son,  Colonel  John  Quincy,  mention  no  portrait. 
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EDWARD   RAWSON 

Subject  _Dorn  in  April,  161 5  probably  in  London,  England;  came  to  Newbury,  Massachusetts 
in  1636  or  1637;  moved  to  Boston  in  1650;  chosen  secretary  of  the  colony  annually 
1650-1686;  died  August  2.7,  1693. 

Description  Three-quarter  length,  turned  slightly  toward  spectator's  left;  left  hand  encased 
in  brown  glove  with  wide  decorated  cuff,  right  hand  holding  its  mate,  gold  ring 
on  little  finger;  black  hair  hanging  to  the  shoulders,  dark  brown  eyes,  thin  dark 
mustache  and  slight  goatee;  black  robe,  large  square  white  collar;  dark  brown 
background.  Inscription  at  left  of  head 

"NATIS.  1  j  April.  161;" 
and  at  right  of  head 

"AETATIS  SUAE,  jj. 

16  jo" 

Restored  by  Daniel  Nolan  in  192.0;  paint  removed  shortly  afterwards  and  restored 
again.  Relined.  Height  42.^  inches;  width  34^  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  Boston;  presented  by 
Reuben  Rawson  Dodge,  of  East  Sutton,  May  7,  1884. 

Critical  Comments  In  an  article  on  Reuben  Rawson  Dodge  which  appeared  in  1885  in  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  occurs  the  following  statement:  "Mr.  Dodge  in 
his  researches  had  found  a  portrait  of  Secretary  Rawson  in  the  old  Rawson  mansion 
in  Quincy.  He  also  found  the  portrait  of  the  secretary's  daughter  Rebecca,  whose 
sad  and  tragical  history  has  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  Whittier  in  his  Margaret 
Smith's  Journal.  It  had  been  handed  down  through  Mr.  Dodge's  grandfather,  Ebenezer 
Rawson,  and  the  family  of  Judge  Dorr  of  Mendon,  five  generations.  Both  were  painted 
in  1670,  perhaps  by  the  'limner'  whom  Secretary  Rawson  had  introduced  to  his 
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uncle  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  with  the  hope  that  he  would  consent  to  have  his  portrait 
painted.  These  with  much  trouble  he  procured,  as  also  a  bible  which,  according  to 
tradition,  belonged  to  the  secretary,  and  which  contained  family  records  by  his 
descendants.  This  bible  was  found  in  the  possession  of  John  Rawson  Young  of  Milton, 
who  kindly  let  Mr.  Dodge  have  it  for  a  consideration.  This  bible  and  the  two  portraits 
were  only  three  miles  apart  when  found,  and  had  been  carefully  kept  through  six 
generations  in  one  branch  of  the  family.  Mr.  Dodge  raised  by  subscription  the  money 
to  pay  for  engraving  the  two  portraits." 

This  information  is  confusing  and  apparently  inconsistent.  Presumably  the  "old 
Rawson  mansion"  was  the  homestead  on  the  farm  in  Braintree,  later  Quincy,  once 
owned  by  William  Rawson,  son  of  Edward,  which  descended  through  his  son  David, 
his  grandson,  Jonathan,  and  his  great-grandchildren,  Jonathan  and  Mary,  to  their 
children,  Samuel  Rawson  and  John  Billings,  owners  of  the  property  about  the  time 
the  portraits  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Dodge.  Ebenezer  Rawson,  son  of  David,  was 
Samuel's  great-uncle  while  John  Rawson  Younge,  likewise  descended  from  David, 
was  his  second  cousin.  On  the  other  hand,  Judge  Dorr,  probably  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Dorr,  1730-1808,  was  a  grandson  of  Rev.  Grindal  Rawson,  another  son  of  Edward 
Rawson.  These  relationships  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

Edward  Rawson 


■William 
(1651-172.6) 


Rebecca 


Grindal 
(1659-1715) 


David 


I 
David 


Jonathan 


Ebenezer 
(1734-1814) 


Mary  — r-  Joseph  Dorr 

Joseph 
(1730-1808) 


Anna  -1- John  Younge         Mary  — 1-  Lemuel  Billings        Jonathan         Elizabeth —p  Jacob  Dodge 


T 

John  Rawson 
(born  1798) 


T 

John 
(1792.-1818) 


Samuel 
(1794-1854) 


T 

Reuben  Rawson 


One  is  left  in  doubt  whether  both  or  only  Edward's  portrait  was  found  in  the  Rawson 
mansion  and  whether  both  or  only  Rebecca's  was  supposed  to  have  been  handed 
down  through  Ebenezer  Rawson  and  the  family  of  Judge  Dorr.  In  fact  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  rely  too  strongly  on  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  portraits  had  been  discovered  before  1849,  in  which  year  engravings 
after  them  were  used  as  illustrations  for  The  Rawson  Family.  On  October  1,  1873 
and  September  16,  1874  they  were  exhibited  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Worcester,  at 
the  second  and  third  reunions  of  the  descendants  of  Edward  Rawson. 

The  administration  papers  and  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Edward  Rawson  do  not 
mention  a  portrait  nor  do  the  wills  of  his  son,  Grindal,  and  the  sons,  Edward  and 
David,  of  his  son  William.  Incidentally,  examination  of  the  Rawson  Bible  in  the 
possession  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  reveals  that  Edward 
Rawson's  birth  is  not  written  "April  16th"  as  indicated  in  The  Rawson  Family, 
1849,  p.  10.  Only  the  year,  161 5,  is  given.  The  theory  that  he  was  born  April  15th 
appears  to  be  based  on  the  portrait  inscription. 
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EDWARD    RAWSON,    PORTRAIT    BEFORE    RESTORATION 


The  condition  of  these  portraits  before  their  drastic  restoration  can  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  reproductions.  The  eyes  of  Edward  Rawson's  portrait  had  been 
punched  out  and  the  mouth  damaged,  the  latter  accident  having  occurred,  it  is  said, 
in  1911  when  a  small  piece  of  timber  pierced  the  canvas.  The  details  of  his  costume 
could  clearly  be  made  out  as  well  as  a  curtain  draped  in  the  background.  The  portrait 
of  Rebecca  had  been  folded  and  the  paint  had  fallen  off  along  the  creases.  The  face 
was  appealingly  lovely  and  its  original  charm  is  unfortunately  now  lost.  According 
to  a  contemporary  document  printed  in  Coffin's  History  of  Newbury  she  "was  accounted 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  polite,  and  accomplished  young  ladies  in  Boston."  In  the  1849 
engravings  Rawson's  left  hand  is  omitted  and  the  ring  on  his  right  hand.  His  arms 
are  far  too  short  and  the  collar  does  not  lie  as  it  should  over  his  left  shoulder. 
Rebecca's  ring  is  not  shown  and  some  details  of  her  costume  are  accentuated.  The 
x-ray  shadowgraph  shows  that  "the  damages  in  Rebecca's  portrait  are  similar  to, 
but  more  extensive  than,  those  revealed  in  the  photograph  taken  before  restoration." 
The  same  man  seems  to  have  painted  both  portraits  and  Mr.  Burroughs  notes  that 
his  technique  is  neater  and  flatter  than  that  of  the  painter  of  Davenport  and  Wheel- 
wright but  not  as  smooth  and  pearly  as  that  shown  in  the  portraits  of  the  Mason 
children.  His  work  is  closest  in  technique  to  the  three  portraits  of  the  Gibbs  children 
while  his  design  resembles  most  closely  that  of  the  Freake  portraits.  In  fact  Mr. 
Burroughs  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  Rawson  portraits  are  by  the  same  hand 
that  painted  the  Gibbs  children,  Mr.  John  Freake  and  Mrs.  Freake.  (See  p.  167.) 
In  speculating  as  to  the  identity  of  this  artist  one  wonders  if  he  can  indeed  have 
been  the  limner  whom  Rawson  presented  to  his  uncle,  Rev.  John  Wilson.  The  incident 
is  described  by  Cotton  Mather  in  Johannes  in  Eremo,  published  in  1695. 

"But  from  the  like  Humility  it  was,  That  a  Good  kinsman,  of  his,  who  deserves  to 
Live  in  the  same  Story,  as  he  now  Lives  in  the  same  Heaven  with  him,  namely  Mr. 
Edward  Rawson,  the  Honoured  Secretary  of  the  Massachuset-Colony,  could  not  by 
all  his  Intreaties  perswade  him,  to  let  his  Picture  be  drawn;  but  still  refusing  it, 
he  would  reply,  What!  Such  a  Poor,  Vile  Creature  as  I  ami  shall  my  Picture  be  drawn7. 
I  say,  No;  it  never  shall!  And  when  that  Gentleman  introduced  the  Limner,  with  all 
things  ready,  Vehemently  importuning  him  to  gratify  so  far  the  Desires  of  his  Friends, 
as  to  sit  a  while,  for  the  taking  of  his  Effigies,  no  Importunity  could  ever  obtain  it 
from  him."  Since  John  Wilson  died  in  1667,  this  interview  must  have  taken  place 
at  least  three  years  before  the  painting  of  the  Rawson  portraits. 
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REBECCA   RAWSON 


B 


orn  in  Boston  May  2.1,   1656,  daughter  of  Edward  Rawson;  married  Thomas  Subject 
Rumsey,  July  1,  1679;  went  to  England  where  Rumsey  deserted  her;  lived  there 
for  thirteen  years;  drowned  when  a  tidal  wave  following  an  earthquake  destroyed 
shipping  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  June  9,  1692.. 

Three-quarter  length,  with  hands  crossed  at  waist,  right  hand  holding  small  white  Description 

card,  ring  on  third  finger;  head  turned  slightly  toward  spectator's  right;  dark  reddish 

brown  hair  almost  entirely  covered  by  a  black  hood  tied  loosely  under  her  chin; 

brown  eyes,  dark  brown  dress  with  red-brown  horizontal  lacings  down  front; slashed 

sleeves,  elbow-length;  beneath   them  white,  lace-edged   puffed   sleeves    tied   with 

black  and  red  ribbons;  collar  with  wide  border  of  lace;  necklace  of  large  gray  beads; 

dark  red-brown  background.  Inscription  at  right  of  head 

"ETisSUAE 

A  DOni  16 jo." 

Restored  by  Daniel  Nolan  in  1910,  paint  removed  shortly  afterwards  and  restored 
again.  Relined.  Height  39^  inches;  width  33^  inches. 

Owned  by   the  New  England   Historic   Genealogical   Society,   Boston;   presented  Ownership 
by  Reuben  Rawson  Dodge,  of  East  Sutton  May  7,  1884. 

This  is  traditionally  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Rebecca  Rawson  who,  in  1670,  Critical  Comments 

was  fourteen  years  old.  Unfortunately  the  age  can  no  longer  be  made  out  in  the 

inscription.  Incidentally  both  the  1849  and  the  1875  editions  of  The  Kawson  Family 

give  May  13  as  the  day  of  her  birth  but  in  the  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners  of 

Boston  it  is  given  as  May  11 .  Of  the  seven  daughters  of  Edward  Rawson,  two  died 

young,  the  eldest  remained  in  England  when  her  parents  emigrated,  two  others  were 
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REBECCA    RAWSON,    PORTRAIT    BEFORE    RESTORATION 


married  in  1653  and  1657  respectively.  In  1670,  therefore,  only  two  remained  at 
home,  Rebecca  and  her  younger  sister,  Elizabeth,  born  November  12.,  1657.  It  seems 
likely  that  this  is  the  portrait  of  the  older  girl,  particularly  as  it  was  preserved  in 
the  Rawson  family  with  that  of  Edward  Rawson.  Rebecca,  when  she  married,  went 
to  England  and  presumably  would  have  left  her  portrait  in  her  father's  possession. 
Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Broughton  of  Boston.  Even  were  the  portrait  not  dated, 
the  costume,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  Freake  and  Margaret  Gibbs,  would 
serve  to  place  it  in  the  decade  from  1670  to  1680.  It  appears  to  be  by  the  same  artist 
who  painted  that  of  her  father.  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  portrait  see  the 
critical  comments  on  that  of  Edward  Rawson. 


Bibliography  (1)  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,  1903,  opp.  p.   66,  pp. 

74-75 >  5°5- 

(2.)  Ninth  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  Boston,  163 0-1699,  1883,  pp.  54,  60. 

See  bibliographical  notes  on  the  portrait  of  Edward  Rawson. 


MAJOR   THOMAS   SAVAGE 

Subject  _Dorn  in  England  about  1606;  embarked  for  Boston  in  April,  163  5 ;  became  a  merchant, 
captain  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  deputy  to  the  General 
Court,  speaker  and  assistant;  died  February  15,  1681. 

Description  Three-quarter  length,  standing,  head  and  body  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  left, 
right  hand  on  hip,  left  hand  extended  holding  brown  cane  with  plain  gold  top; 
somewhat  bald,  thin  gray  hair,  ruddy  complexion,  long  nose,  deeply  lined  face,  brown 
eyes;  tan  coat  richly  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  full  white  shirt  sleeves  with  lace  cuffs, 
square  collar  of  what  appears  to  be  Milanese  lace;  broad,  dark  red  sash  with  gold 
fringe,  tied  on  left  hip;  gold  hiked  sword;  sash  decorated  with  gold  embroidery  and 
fringe,  passing  across  chest  and  over  right  shoulder;  narrow  strip  of  dark  red  breeches 
showing  beneath  coat;  in  right  upper  corner  against  dark  brown  background  a  coat- 
of-arms  hung  on  a  hook,  with  red  and  white  mantling,  gold  crown  and  six  black 
lions  rampant  on  a  white  shield;  in  upper  left  corner  an  early  view  of  Boston  Harbor 
and  Beacon  Hill,  sailing  vessels  beneath  a  cloudy  sky  and  soldiers  drilling  on  a  plain 
in  the  foreground  before  whom  stand  three  men  bearing  red  flags.  Almost  obliterated 
inscription  near  Savage's  left  shoulder  seems  to  read 

"AEtat  75. 
An°  1679" 

In  good  condition  but  the  color  hidden  by  old  varnish.  Canvas  backed  on  compo 
board.    Height  42.^  inches;  width  37^  inches. 
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Ownership  Owned  by  Henry  L.  Shattuck,  Esq.,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Critical  Comments  A  letter  from  Henry  L.  Shattuck  written  January  17,  1935,  states  that  this  portrait 
has  been  in  his  possession  since  193 1  when  he  inherited  it  from  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Frederick  C.  Shattuck  (Elizabeth  P.  Lee).  She  in  turn  had  inherited  it  in  1898  from 
her  father,  Colonel  Henry  Lee,  who  had  always  considered  it  a  portrait  of  Major 
Savage  and  "would  not  have  done  so  without  good  reason  as  his  knowledge  of 
family  history  was  very  complete  and  accurate."  William  Lee,  writing  in  1888, 
referred  to  Colonel  Lee  as  a  "thorough  genealogist."  How  he  acquired  the  portrait 
his  grandson,  Mr.  Shattuck,  does  not  know,  but  feels  sure  it  came  into  his  possession 
at  least  as  early  as  1880.  In  that  year  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait  appearing  in 
Winsor's  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  was  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  it  belonged 
to  Colonel  Henry  Lee,  a  descendant  of  Major  Savage,  who  had  purchased  it  from 
William  H.  Spooner,  another  descendant.  Colonel  Lee  was  descended  from  Major 
Savage's  daughter,  Sarah,  who  married  Colonel  John  Higginson. 

The  birth  date  of  Major  Savage  is  uncertain  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  was 
seventy- three,  as  the  inscription  states,  in  1679.  Though  his  age  is  given  as  twenty- 
seven  in  the  list  of  ship's  passengers  in  1635,  and  as  about  fifty-seven  in  a  deposition 
dated  1664,  John  Hull  noted  in  his  diary  February  16,  1681:  "Major  Tho  Savage  dyed, 
being  Aged  j6 years."  According  to  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  in  King's  Chapel 
Burial  Ground  he  died  "aged  7/  years"  on  "the  ij  of  february  i68}4"  (February  14, 
according  to  Sewall).  Even  more  important  in  identifying  the  subject  of  this  portrait 
is  the  coat-of-arms  painted  in  the  upper  right  corner  which  is  similar  to  that  on 
Savage's  tombstone.  It  is  blazoned  argent,  six  lioncels,  rampant,  sable,  three,  two 
and  one;  crest  out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  or,  a  lion's  gamb,  erect,  sable.  These  are  the 
ancient  armorial  devices  of  the  Savages  of  Rock  Savage  and  Clifton,  Cheshire, 
England.  The  costume  shown  in  this  portrait  is  suitable  for  the  period  and  for  a 
man  in  Savage's  position. 

The  will  of  Thomas  Savage  mentions  no  portrait  nor  do  the  wills  of  his  children, 
Thomas,  Ephraim,  Perez,  and  Mary.  The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  his  son,  Habijah, 
likewise  does  not  mention  one,  but  that  of  his  son,  Thomas,  includes  "11  Pictures." 
These,  of  course,  were  not  necessarily  portraits  but  were  probably  engravings.  The 
inventory  shows  them  to  have  been  of  no  grea<"    ilue. 

The  frontispiece  in  Park's  Major  Thomas  Savage  of  Boston  and  his  Descendants,  191 4, 
apparently  shows  this  portrait  in  a  poor  state,  especially  the  left  background,  but 
this  may  be  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  photographed.  The  engraving 
in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  1880,  corresponds  in  practically  every  detail  with 
the  portrait  as  it  is  to-day.  For  a  comparison  of  this  likeness  with  that  of  Mrs.  Pat- 
teshall  and  Child  see  the  critical  comments  on  the  latter.  According  to  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs the  two  are  evidently  by  the  same  hand.  There  is  a  distinct  resemblance  also 
to  the  portrait  of  Curwin  which  is  discussed  in  connection  with  that  picture.  Mr. 
Burroughs  likewise  points  out  that,  although  there  is  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
the  self  portrait  of  Captain  Thomas  Smith,  in  technique  and  feeling  the  two  pictures 
are  very  different  and  only  the  span  of  years,  which  may  have  elapsed  between  their 
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painting,  makes  it  possible  to  think  that  they  may  be  the  work  of  the  same  man. 
(See  pp.  168,  169,  172..)  However,  Mr.  Brigham,  Mr.  Damon,  Mr.  Foote  and  Mr. 
Taylor  believe  that  the  Curwin,  Savage  and  Smith  portraits  are  by  one  hand. 
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SELF  PORTRAIT  OF  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  SMITH 


M 


.ariner;  thought  to  have  come  from  Bermuda  to  New  England  about  1650;   Subject 
father  of  Maria  Catherine  (Smith)  Gross  who  married  Samuel  Mears  in  1697. 

Half  length,  seated  in  a  red  upholstered  chair  studded  with  brass-headed  nails;  Description 
head  and  body  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  left;  right  hand  resting  on  a  skull; 
gray  hair,  parted  in  center  and  hanging  to  shoulders,  blue  eyes,  strongly  marked 
features,  long  nose,  double  chin;  dark  brown  coat,  neckcloth  with  wide  border 
of  lace;  dark  red  curtain  with  red  tassel  in  upper  right  corner  of  canvas;  in  left  corner 
rectangular  view  of  a  naval  combat,  vessels  surrounded  by  rolling  clouds  of  smoke, 
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one  bearing  at  the  stern  a  red  flag  cantoned  with  a  red  cross  on  a  white  field  and  at 
the  masthead  a  white  and  blue  pennant,  another  having  at  both  stern  and  masthead 
a  flag  with  three  stripes,  red,  white  and  blue,  horizontally  arranged,  the  red  at 
the  top,  the  white  in  the  center,  in  the  foreground  fortifications  flying  a  plain  red 
flag  and  a  red  flag  with  three  white  crescents;  table  covered  with  red  cloth  in  lower 
left  corner  on  which  rests  a  human  skull  and  a  piece  of  paper  inscribed  as  follows: 

"Why  why  should  I  the  World  be  minding 
therein  a  World  of  Evils  Finding. 

Then  Farwell  World:  Farwell  thy  Jarres 
thy  Joies  thy  Toies  thy  Wiles  thy  Warrs 

Truth  Sounds  Retreat:  I  am  not  sorye. 

The  Eternall  Drawes  to  him  my  heart 
By  Faith  (which  can  thy  Force  Subvert) 

To  Crowne  me  (after  Grace)  with  Glory. 

t.  sr 

Restored  and  relined  by  David  Rosen  in  1934.  Height  2.4^4  inches;  width  2.3^  inches. 

Ownership  In  the  custody  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,   Worcester,  Massachusetts; 
loaned  by  Edmund  B.  Hilliard  in  1934. 

Critical  Comments  In  a  note  written  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  included  in  the 
Dexter  Genealogy,  John  Haven  Dexter  says  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Dexter:  "Her  maternal 
grandfather  was  Captain  Thomas  Smith,  a  mariner — a  portrait  of  whom  by  himself, 
may  be  seen  in  the  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester; — the 
portrait  of  his  wife  being  also  there,  we  believe,  and  that  of  his  daughter  Maria 
Catherine,  mother  of  Mrs.  Dexter  is  in  possession  of  Misses  Catherine  and  Rebecca 
Clapp,  Dorchester."  At  that  time  the  self  portrait  and  presumably  that  of  Smith's 
wife,  which  has  since  disappeared,  were  not  owned  by  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  but  were  the  personal  property  of  its  librarian,  Samuel  Foster  Haven,  great- 
great-great-grandson  of  Captain  Thomas  Smith.  Later  the  self  portrait  was  owned 
by  Mr.  Haven's  nephew,  Rev.  Samuel  Haven  Hilliard,  and  eventually  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  latter's  son,  Edmund  B.  Hilliard.  Captain  Smith's  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Catherina  (Mears)  Dexter,  married  for  her  second  husband  in  1756 
Samuel  Barnard  of  Salem  and  after  his  death  in  1762.  returned  to  Dedham  to  pass 
the  last  years  of  her  life  in  the  house  of  her  daughter  Mrs.  Jason  Haven,  grandmother 
of  Samuel  Foster  Haven.  She  might  well  have  brought  with  her  the  portrait  of  her 
grandfather,  which  would  very  naturally  have  descended  to  the  only  son  of  her 
daughter's  only  surviving  son. 

Of  Captain  Thomas  Smith  practically  nothing  is  known.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  Boston,  but  a  search  of  Boston  records  has  revealed  no  facts  about  him 
nor  has  an  examination  of  the  manuscript  material  left  by  John  Haven  Dexter  to 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.   In  the  genealogy  compiled  by 
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Rev.  Frederick  Lewis  Weis  there  is  the  statement  that  Thomas  Smith  "probably 
came  from  Bermuda  to  New  England  about  1650"  but  the  source  of  this  theory  is  not 
known  and  a  search  of  Bermuda  records  has  not  yielded  any  trace  of  Captain  Smith. 

An  attempt  to  identify  the  naval  engagement  depicted  in  the  portrait,  in  which 
presumably  Captain  Smith  himself  took  part,  has  so  far  been  unsuccessful.  One 
vessel  flies  the  red  ensign  of  England  cantoned  with  the  cross  of  St.  George  on  a 
white  field.  From  about  1651  on,  it  was  customary  for  the  vessels  of  the  center,  van 
and  rear  squadrons  of  the  English  fleet  to  fly  red,  white  or  blue  ensigns  cantoned 
with  the  St.  George's  cross  on  a  white  ground.  The  St.  George's  cross  stood  alone 
because,  during  the  Commonwealth,  the  union  with  Scotland  was  for  the  time 
dissolved.  After  the  restoration  it  remained  alone  until  the  bill  for  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  1707.  The  pennant,  the  sign  of 
command  flown  only  by  ships  in  commission,  hung  until  1653  at  the  yard-arm. 
Since  that  date  it  has  flown  from  the  maintopgallant  masthead.  Until  1816,  however, 
pennants  were  ordinarily  of  three  colors.  They  had  two  or  three  tails.  The  flag  on 
the  other  vessel  has  the  horizontal  stripes  of  red,  white  and  blue  which  were  con- 
ferred on  the  Dutch  at  their  request  by  Henry  IV  of  France.  These  remained  the 
colors  of  the  Dutch  Republic  and  later  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  They 
did  not  begin  to  come  into  use,  however,  supplanting  the  colors  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  orange,  white  and  blue,  until  after  1653  and  then  the  change  was  gradual 
so  that  during  the  first  war  with  England,  1652.-1654,  battles  were  fought  under 
the  orange,  white  and  blue  flag  whereas  those  of  the  second  war,  1 665-1 667,  con- 
sequent on  the  bloodless  seizure  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  of  the  third  war,  1672.- 
1674,  were  fought  under  the  red,  white  and  blue.  Possibly  an  engagement  of  these 
latter  wars  is  represented.  Identification  of  the  red  flag  with  three  crescents  would 
throw  much  light  on  the  problem.  It  would  seem  to  be  Mohammedan  but  it  has  so 
far  not  been  possible  to  prove  this.  It  may  even  be  a  flag  which  was  used  by  the 
Barbary  pirates  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  August,  1670, 
an  allied  English  and  Dutch  squadron  defeated  six  Algerine  vessels  off  Cape  Spartel 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  Though  this  flag  must  remain  unidentified  for 
the  present,  it  appears  from  a  study  of  the  others  that  the  engagement  occurred 
between  1654  and  1707.  The  costume  of  the  sitter  would,  of  course,  place  it  well 
before  1700. 

In  the  account  book  of  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  for  the  years  1669  to  1693 
occurs  the  following  entry  for  June  z,  1680: 

"Co  I  ledge  Dr  to  money  pd  Major  Tho.  Smith  for  drawing  Dr  Ames  effigies  pr  Order  of  Cor- 
poration. £4.4." 

A  portrait  of  Rev.  William  Ames  is  owned  by  Harvard  University  but  has  only 
been  in  its  possession  since  it  was  presented  by  Ephraim  Hyde  after  1805.  Moreover 
this  portrait  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Smith  as  illustrated  in  the  self 
portrait  and  the  portrait  of  his  daughter  and  is  probably  not  a  New  England  copy 
but  a  work  executed  in  the  Netherlands.  Clifford  Blake  Clapp  points  out  that  pos- 
sibly the  copy  paid  for  by  Harvard  College  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1764.  There- 
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fore,  although  the  portrait  of  Ames  owned  by  Harvard  University  was  hung  with 
this  exhibition  for  purposes  of  comparison,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogue.* 

Smith's  manner  of  painting  as  shown  in  his  self  portrait  is  broad,  rough  and  vigorous. 
Mr.  Burroughs,  studying  the  Patteshall  and  Savage  portraits  and  their  relationship 
to  this  portrait  and  that  of  Maria  Catherine  Smith,  notes  "a  transition  from  Flemish 
standards  of  interpreted  realism  to  an  English  standard  of  flowing  pattern  and  dex- 
trous technique  for  technique's  sake,"  with  the  Curwin  portrait  halfway  between 

*Ephraim  Hyde  was  the  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Angier  who,  in  1719,  bequeathed  "to  my  son  John  the 
Picture  of  Dr  Ames  his  gt  Grandfather."  Dr.  William  Ames,  1576-1633,  rector  of  the  University  of  Franeker, 
never  came  to  New  England.  A  portrait  of  him  in  the  town  hall  at  Franeker  is  so  similar  to  the  likeness 
at  Harvard,  which  is  inscribed  "AETA'IS;  Ag:  ;y.  1635,"  that,  according  to  Mr.  Clapp,  "we  may  conclude 
provisionally  that  one  was  copied  from  the  other."  Probably  the  Harvard  portrait  was  brought  to  New 
England  by  the  Ames  family  and  here  copied  by  Thomas  Smith.  (See  p.  173.) 
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the  two  types.  The  heads  of  Savage,  Curwin  and  the  self  portrait  show  "a  transition 
from  subtle  recording  of  mood  to  bold,  broad  recording  of  forms."  Savage's  hair 
"is  vaguely  indicated  and  forms  a  misty  shape  behind  his  head;  Curwin's  is  definitely 
waved  down  to  his  shoulders,  the  outline  of  the  hair  as  a  whole  being  distinct; 
in  the  self  portrait  the  hair  is  treated  with  more  prominence  and  accuracy  than  in 
the  portrait  of  Curwin  and  comes  forward  about  the  face  until  it  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  design.  Presumably  the  three  heads  of  hair  actually  did  differ  and  would 
normally  not  be  painted  alike.  However,  the  differences  here  noted  seem  to  typify 
and  illustrate  differences  in  aesthetic  interest  .  .  .  Savage's  eyes  are  windows  into 
his  mind;  Curwin's  are  better  drawn  and  objectively  seen  as  forms  on  the  surface 
of  the  head;  the  eyes  of  the  self  portrait  are  still  more  boldly  drawn  and  shaped 
symmetrically  in  a  bold  pattern."  The  wrinkles  in  the  corners  of  Savage's  eyes  "are 
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barely  suggested;  Curwin's  are  well  defined;  those  in  the  self  portrait  are  stylized  and 
made  to  enter  strongly  into  the  design  ..."  Though  the  Curwin  portrait  does 
not  resemble  in  brushwork  the  self  portrait  it  is  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  portrait 
of  Maria  Catherine  Smith.  The  period  of  about  ten  years  which  presumably  elapsed 
between  the  painting  of  these  two  portraits  would  have  allowed  "ample  opportunity 
for  a  change  in  intensity  of  style  and  a  development  from  comparative  neatness  and 
smallness  of  brushwork,  as  in  Curwin's  portrait,  to  breadth  and  sweep  of  brush- 
work  as  suggested  in  the  portrait  of  Maria  Catherine  Smith.  The  self  portrait,  painted 
rather  more  in  shorthand,  so  to  speak,  nevertheless  agrees  in  spirit  with  the  latter 
portrait.  Thus  one  arrives  at  a  nucleus  of  artistic  manner  for  Thomas  Smith  and 
may  believe  that  his  personality,  expressed  in  his  preoccupation  with  pattern — 
with  full  elliptical  eyes,  curling  hair,  strongly  marked  upper  lips  and  so  on,  ripened 
toward  the  end  of  the  century." 

His  mature  work  "is  marked  by  an  impatient  vigor  which  gives  the  self  portrait 
especially  an  appearance  of  caricature.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  impatience  in  the 
technique  of  the  Patteshall  and  Savage  portraits  ...  It  seems  evident  that  Thomas 
Smith,  ...  an  artist  who  scratched  and  daubed  the  paint  into  shape  in  the  under- 
painting  of  the  self  portrait,  and  who  fiddled  with  the  frill  across  the  bosom  of 
Maria  Catherine  Smith,  changing  the  line  of  decolletage  and  covering  over  a  design 
which  he  had  painted  on  the  edge  of  her  bodice,  was  not  obviously  the  artist  who 
patiently  and  methodically  produced  subtle  modeling  in  the  faces  of  Mrs.  Patteshall 
and  Major  Savage  .  .  .  However,  possible  differences  in  date  between  the  Patteshall 
and  Maria  Catherine  Smith  portraits  seem  to  complicate  the  decision,  since  in  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years  an  artist  might  naturally  change  not  only  his  methods 
but  his  conception  of  art.  It  is  still  possible  that  Thomas  Smith  could  have  begun 
his  career  as  an  imitator  of  Flemish  portraiture  and  a  subtle  painter,  only  to  have 
developed  into  a  rather  frenzied  interpreter  of  Lely-like  stylization,  as  in  the  portrait 
of  Maria  Catherine  Smith."  (See  pp.  168-171.) 

Mr.  Morgan  finds  some  resemblance  among  the  Curwin,  Savage  and  Smith  portraits, 
while  Mr.  Brigham,  Mr.  Damon,  Mr.  Foote  and  Mr.  Taylor  believe  that  one  artist, 
presumably  Thomas  Smith,  painted  all  three. 
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aughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Smith;  married  William  Gross  of  Boston;  appointed  Subject 
administratrix  of  his  estate  June  16,  1694;  married  by  Cotton  Mather  to  Samuel 
Mears  December  7,  1697;  her  daughter,  Catherina,  was  born  September  25,  1701  at 
Boston  and  married  Rev.  Samuel  Dexter  of  Dedham  July  9,  1724. 
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Description  Head  and  bust  set  in  a  painted  oval,  facing  slightly  to  spectator's  left;  thick,  dark 
brown  hair  falling  in  curls  to  her  shoulders;  rather  heavy,  clear-cut  features,  large, 
dark  brown  eyes,  dark  eyebrows;  red-brown  dress  with  full  sleeve  slashed  to  show 
white  undersleeve,  low  neckline  edged  with  narrow  white  ruffle,  oval  gold  brooch, 
pear-shaped,  silver  earring;  red-brown  background  lighter  at  left  than  at  right, 
light  brown  painted  oval,  dark  spandrels.  In  good  condition.  Relined.  Height  2.7^ 
inches;  width  2.5 X  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  presented 
in  1934  by  Edmund  D.  Barry  of  Chicago. 

Critical  Comments  This  portrait  was  once  owned  by  the  Misses  Catherine  and  Rebecca  Clapp  of  Dor- 
chester, daughters  of  Rebecca  (Dexter)  Clapp  and  granddaughters  of  Catherina 
(Mears)  Dexter.  They  died,  unmarried,  Rebecca  in  1855  and  Catherine  in  1871. 
The  portrait  was  left  to  their  niece,  Catherine  Clapp,  who  married  Dea.  Henry 
Humphreys.  It  descended  to  her  nephew  and  stepson,  Rev.  Charles  Alfred  Humphreys, 
and  then  to  his  daughter,  Catherine,  wife  of  Edmund  D.  Barry  of  Chicago. 

No  will  of  Maria  Catherine  Smith  has  been  found  in  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records. 
The  will  of  her  husband,  Samuel  Mears,  and  the  inventory  of  his  estate  contain 
no  mention  of  a  portrait. 

The  identification  of  the  subject  of  this  portrait  depends  on  a  note  written  by  John 
Haven  Dexter  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  printed  in  the  Dexter 
Genealogy.  There  she  is  mentioned  as  daughter  of  "Captain  Thomas  Smith,  a  mariner" 
and  her  portrait,  presumably  by  her  father,  is  referred  to  as  in  the  possession  of  the 
Misses  Clapp.  For  a  further  discussion  of  Captain  Thomas  Smith  see  the  comments 
on  his  self  portrait.  This  canvas  was  probably  painted  by  the  same  hand.  In  each 
there  are  broad,  loose  brush  strokes,  a  tendency  to  stylization,  and  heavily  marked 
features.  The  bridge  of  the  nose  in  each  is  outlined  with  a  thick  dark  line  and  the 
preoccupation  is  evidently  with  design  rather  than  with  personality.  Mr.  Burroughs 
sees  in  the  portrait  of  Maria  Catherine  Smith  a  relationship  to  that  of  George  Curwin 
for  the  same  kind  of  brush  strokes  are  used  in  each  to  form  the  lips,  hair,  forehead, 
chin  and  eyes.  It  has  been  said  that  the  portrait  of  Maria  Catherine  Smith  was  painted 
about  1693  but  the  original  source  of  this  statement  has  not  been  traced.  The  costume 
would  be  suitable  for  that  or  for  an  earlier  date.  This  portrait  is  reminiscent  of  the 
painting  done  in  England  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  (See  pp.  171-171.) 
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_Dorn  September  30,  163 1  probably  in  England;  in  New  England  by  1631;  went  Subject 
to  England  after  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1650;  returned  to  Dorchester,  Mas- 
sachusetts about  1662.;  again  in  England  1676-1679;  lieutenant-governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  1691  until  his  death  July  7,  1701;  chief  justice  of  a  special  tribunal 
for  witchcraft  trials,  1692.. 

Head  and  bust,  turned  slightly  toward  spectator's  right;  light  brown  hair  parted  Description 
in  center  and  hanging  to  shoulders,  blue  eyes,  small  nose  and  mouth,  double  chin; 
reddish  brown  robe  draped  in  heavy  folds,  neckcloth  of  white  lace;  figure  against 
a  dark  brown  background  within  a  light  brown  oval.  In  good  condition.  Height 
30  inches;  width  2.5^  inches. 


Owned  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum;  purchased  from  Frank  W.  Bayley.  Ownership 

This  portrait  was  identified  by  an  entry  in  a  Bible  belonging  to  one  Elizabeth  Brown.  Critical  Comments 
If  it  is  the  portrait  referred  to  in  this  Bible  entry,  a  photograph  of  which  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  time  of  purchase  with  a  typewritten  copy  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Brown, 
then  it  is  not  only  Stoughton  but  by  Evert  Duyckinck  (I),  the  Dutch  painter  of  New 
York,  and  the  only  known  work  by  him.  If  by  Duyckinck,  it  can  be  used  as  a  guide 
in  attributing  many  portraits  of  the  period  to  him.  The  portrait  was  bought  from 
a  dealer  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum  in  192.0,  its  board  believing  that  it  was  a  portrait 
of  Stoughton  and  not  relying  very  much  on  the  Bible  entry  or  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  painter.  Charles  K.  Bolton  in  his  Portraits  of  the  Founders  reproduced 
the  portrait  with  all  information  then  available,  which  included  extracts  from  the 
letter  of  Elizabeth  Brown  giving  a  history  of  the  portrait  and  the  Bible.*  Mr.  Bolton 
later,  that  is  in  1932.,  requested  the  original  of  the  letter  relied  on  by  him  together 
with  loan  of  the  Bible,  but  when  asked  for  they  were  not  available.  In  addition, 
the  then  whereabouts  of  Elizabeth  Brown  were  unknown,  nor  was  her  present  or 

Typewritten  copies  of  two  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown  are  preserved 
at  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  In  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Bolton  in  192.6  she  states  that  her  great-grandmother 
was  Elizabeth  Brown,  sister  of  Mary  and  Catherine  Byles,  and  granddaughter  of  William  Tailer,  a  nephew 
of  William  Stoughton.  She  gives  her  grandfather's  name  as  Thomas  Brown.  In  a  second  letter,  however, 
dated  December  13,  1919  at  Boston  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Bolton  at  a  later  date  than  the  preceding,  she 
claims  to  be  the  great-granddaughter  of  Mary  (Flagg)  Brown,  first  wife  of  Gawen  Brown  of  Boston,  clock- 
maker.  Elizabeth  (Byles)  Brown  was  Gawen  Brown's  second  wife  whom  he  married,  according  to  the 
letter,  when  Miss  Brown's  grandfather,  Thomas  Gawen  Brown,  was  three  years  old.  He  was  six  when  she 
died.  "Naturally,"  suggests  the  writer,  "he  had  learned  to  call  her  mother,  and  to  look  on  her  relatives  as 
his."  Mr.  Bolton,  who  has  made  a  genealogical  study  of  Gawen  Brown's  family,  has  been  unable  to  trace 
Thomas  Gawen  Brown  or  his  descendants. 
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past  address  to  be  had.  In  this  state  of  facts,  while  the  portrait  may  be  Stoughton 
from  its  likeness  to  the  portrait  at  Harvard  University,  the  attribution  to  Duyckinck 
cannot  be  accepted  until  proof  of  the  existence  of  Elizabeth  Brown  and  her  relation- 
ship to  Mary  Byles,  said  to  be  her  great-grandaunt  (the  owner  of  the  Bible),  is 
forthcoming,  and  the  Bible  entry  submitted  to  expert  examination.* 

The  preceding  summary  of  what  is  known  of  this  portrait  was  written  by  Mr.  Morgan 
and  is  approved  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Burroughs  reports  that  "the  x-ray  examination  was  a  complete  failure  since 
dense  relining  material  prevents  one  from  seeing  any  of  the  artist's  work  in  the 
shadowgraph.  However  it  is  obvious  from  a  surface  examination  that  the  portrait 
has  been  rubbed  and  is  very  thin  in  its  present  condition.  The  few  touches  of  brush- 
work  left  more  or  less  intact  on  the  surface  seem  quite  skilful,  in  the  English  style 
of  the  seventeenth  century — that  is  in  the  post-Van  Dyck  manner  of  such  artists 
as  Dobson  and  Beale." 

If  this  portrait  is  indeed  a  likeness  of  William  Stoughton  it  may  possibly  have  been 
painted  when  he  went  to  England  in  1677  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 
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*Mr.  Bolton  in  Portraits  of  the  Founders  stated  that  the  Bible  referred  to  was  printed  by  Christopher  Barker 
in  1595  and  that  the  following  words  appeared  opposite  the  Psalms,  p.  Z42.:  "William  Stoughton  Dyed  ye 
7th  of  July  1701  aged  70  years  His  likeness  drawn  by  Evert  Duycking  limner  168 ;  in  north  roomy  These  remarks 
were  based  on  a  study  of  the  photograph  of  the  Bible. 
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Subject  -L/ORN  1631;  died  1701.  For  further  biographical  notes  see  p.  141. 

Description  Three-quarter  length,  seated,  head  and  body  turned  slightly  toward  spectator's  left; 
white  hair  hanging  to  shoulders  from  beneath  black  skull  cap,  brown  eyes,  high 
forehead,  long  face;  dark  brown,  close-fitting  jacket  with  large  golden  brown  but- 
tons and  buttonholes,  narrow  white  ruffle  at  wrist;  white  neckcloth  knotted  beneath 
chin,  the  two  long  ends  hanging  down  over  chest;  loose  robe,  dark  brown  with 
yellow  brown  lining  and  richly  ornamented  collar;  right  hand  held  stiffly  with 
palm  outward  indicating  mountainous,  gray-green  landscape  background  at  left 
of  canvas  in  which  is  set  a  red  brick  building  representing  Stoughton  Hall.  The 
background  at  the  right  of  the  canvas  is  dark  brown.  A  narrow  strip  of  canvas  has 
been  added  at  the  right.  The  portrait  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  Relined.  Height 
50^  inches;  width  4Z  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  Harvard  University;  presented  by  John  Cooper  of  Machias,  Washington 
County,  District  of  Maine,  in  1810. 

Critical  Comments  The  donor,  John  Cooper,  1765-1845,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Captain  Thomas 
Cooper  who  came  to  Boston  in  1675  and  on  March  6,  1683  married  Mehitable,  daugh- 
ter of  James  and  Hannah  (Stoughton)  Minot  of  Dorchester  and  niece  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  William  Stoughton.  Mrs.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  executors  of  her  uncle's 
will  according  to  which  she  received  part  of  his  household  goods.  He,  incidentally, 
had  never  married  and  had  no  direct  descendants.  Mrs.  Cooper  perhaps  inherited 
the  portrait  of  her  uncle  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  descended  through  her  eldest 
surviving  son,  William,  and  his  eldest  son,  William,  to  John  Cooper,  whose  elder 
brothers  had  all  died  by  the  autumn  of  18 10.  In  that  year  his  son,  John  Tudor  Cooper, 
was  a  student  at  Harvard  College.  He  graduated  in  1811  and  died  at  Cambridge  in 
1811.  No  portrait  is  mentioned  in  the  inventories  accompanying  the  administration 
papers  of  William  Cooper  and  his  son  William,  although  that  of  the  former's  estate 
mentions  "6  brass  Frame  Pictures  60/ 19,"  "a  picture  ///"  and  "a  black  picture  7/6." 

Judge  Sewall  on  December  4,  1694  wrote  of  Stoughton's  entertaining  in  the  house  of 
his  niece  and  her  husband,  with  whom  he  was  evidently  on  most  friendly  terms: 

"Lieut.  Governour  calls  at  s  entrance  into  the  Town;  I  told  him  I  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Willard 
to  pray;  tells  me  of  his  intended  Treat  at  Mr.  Coopers,  and  enquires  whom  He  had  best  to 
invite  .  .  .  Lieut.  Governour  invites,  and  ive  go  to  Mr.  Cooper  s,  where  a  Splendid  Treat  is 
provided,  most  cold  meat.  Councillors ,  Ministers,  Justices  there,  and  Col.  Shrimpton,  Mr.  Em 
Hutchinson,  &c.  Mr.  Increase  Mather  Cravd  a  Blessing;  Mr.  Willard  return  d  Thanks." 
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Stoughton  Hall,  the  gift  of  William  Stoughton  to  Harvard  College,  was  built  about 
1700.  Presumably  this  portrait  was  painted  soon  after  that  event.  The  building 
shown  in  the  background  is  the  original  hall  which  was  taken  down  in  1780. 

According  to  Mr.  Burroughs  the  portrait  of  Increase  Mather  at  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  which  is  close  to  the  so-called  portrait  of  John  Wilson  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  "seems  to  be  a  more  sophisticated  version  of  the  naive 
style  of  the  Stoughton  portrait,"  which  is  definitely  clumsy  in  execution.  (Seep.  176.) 

(1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  1919,  pp.  483-485,  648.  Bibliography 
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(4)  Frederick  Tuckerman,  Thomas  Cooper  of  Boston  and  his  Descendants,  Neiv  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  1890,  Vol.  44,  pp.  53-61.  (A  reprint,  amended 
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THOMAS   THACHER 


B 


orn  May  1,  162.0,  at  Milton  Clevedon,  Somersetshire,  England;  came  to  Boston  Subject 
in  1635;  became  pastor  of  church  at  Weymouth,  January  2.,  1645  anc^  °f  Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  February  16,  1670;  died  October  15,  1678. 

Half  length,  head  and  body  turned  three-quarters  to  spectator's  right,  right  hand  Description 
holding  closed  book  bound  in  black  with  light  red-brown  leaves;  brown  hair  hang- 
ing to  shoulders  from  under  black  skull  cap;  high  forehead,  long  face;  brown  eyes 
and  eyebrows;  plain  black  robe,  white  clerical  collar;  bit  of  white  shirt  sleeve  visible 
at  wrist;  figure  against  a  dark  red-brown  painted  oval,  the  two  upper  spandrels 
dark  brown.  Relined.  Height  2.9^  inches;  width  2.4^  inches. 

Owned  by  the  Old  South  Association  in  Boston;  presented  by  the  Hon.  Peter  Thacher  Ownership 
of  Newton. 
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Critical  Comments  The  Hon.  Peter  Thacher  of  Newton,  1810-1894,  was  directly  descended  from  Thomas 
Thacher  through  the  latter's  son,  Ralph  or  Rodolphus,  who,  though  never  ordained, 
served  as  minister  of  the  town  of  Chilmark  on  Martha's  Vineyard  from  about  1694 
until  he  moved  to  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  about  171 5. 

A  letter,  dated  April  4,  1935,  from  Mrs.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  of  Cambridge, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Thacher,  states  that  the  portrait  hung  in  his  house  in 
Newton  for  a  time  before  he  gave  it  to  the  Old  South  Association  but  that  she  cannot 
say  in  what  year  it  was  presented.  She  believes  it  came  into  her  father's  possession 
by  gift  but  when  and  from  whom  she  does  not  know.  "As  a  family,"  she  writes, 
"we  were  especially  interested  in  the  reverend  gentleman's  peculiar  chin,  which 
seemed  to  account  for  the  'Thacher  chin   of  some  of  his  descendants." 

No  portrait  is  mentioned  in  the  administration  papers  and  inventory  of  the  estate 
of  Thomas  Thacher  nor  in  those  of  the  estate  of  his  son  Thomas,  nor  in  the  will 
of  another  son,  Peter.  The  will  of  his  son  Ralph,  who  presumably  died  in  Con- 
necticut, has  not  been  definitely  located.  A  letter  dated  April  23,  1935  from  George 
S.  Godard,  librarian  of  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  lists  three  estates  on  file  in 
the  Probate  Department,  those  of  Ralph  or  Rodolphus  Thatcher  of  Groton,  1737, 
of  Rodolphus  Thatcher  of  Lebanon,  1757,  and  of  Rodolphus  Thatcher  of  Lebanon, 
1788.  In  none  of  the  documents  concerning  these  estates  has  mention  of  a  portrait 
been  found. 

Mr.  Burroughs  reports  that  this  portrait  is  "thin  but  cleanly  modeled  with  firm 
smooth  impasto  in  which  the  artist  left  holes  for  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  lips.  The  brush- 
work  is  cloudy  in  the  face  because  of  repetitions  of  brush  stroke,  but  the  strokes  in 
the  robe  are  broader  and  simpler.  The  same  type  of  work  can  be  found  in  the  portrait 
of  Elisha  Cooke,  Sr.  (Mrs.  Richard  M.  Saltonstall,  Boston).  Anne  Pollard  (Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society)  dated  1711,  is  thinner  but  quite  similar.  Presumably 
this  is  largely  an  accidental  resemblance,  unless  the  portrait  of  Thacher  can  be  dated 
closer  to  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Pollard,  in  which  case  a  possible  development  of  talent 
would  have  to  be  considered."  The  narrow  collar  certainly  seems  late  in  style  for 
a  likeness  from  life  of  Thomas  Thacher  who  died  in  1678.  Mr.  Burroughs  sees  also 
some  resemblance  between  the  Thacher  portrait  and  that  of  Mrs.  Addington  owned 
by  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  which,  however,  is  flatter  and 
less  skilful. 
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MRS.  ELIZABETH    (pADDy)    WENSLEY 

Jjorn  in  Plymouth  November  n,  1641;  daughter  of  William  Paddy;  married  John  Subject 
Wensley,  mariner,  of  Boston;  a  daughter,  Sarah,  born  in  1673,  married  Isaac  Winslow 
July  11,  1700;  power  to  administer  Mrs.  Wensley's  estate  given  to  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  Mercy  and  Thomas  Cushing,  in  1713. 

Three-quarter  length,  head  and  body  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  left;  right  hand  Description 
touching  rose  which  rests  on  table;  left  hand  holding  folded  brown  fan;  two  gold 
rings  set  with  stones  on  fourth  finger;  very  light  hair,  parted  in  center,  under  a  loose 
white  hood  tied  under  chin;  brown  eyes,  pale  coloring;  elaborate  dress  of  brown 
and  green  material  with  rose  lining,  bodice  trimmed  with  lace  and  strips  of  red 
material,  red  and  green  underskirt,  red  and  white  striped  sash  and  bows  on  white 
puffed  undersleeves  trimmed  with  lace;  lace  collar;  at  left  of  canvas  a  table  covered 
with  a  brick-red  cloth  on  which  is  a  vase  of  red  and  white  roses  and  tulips;  above, 
in  upper  left  corner  a  landscape;  dark  brown  background  back  of  figure;  light  red- 
brown  patches  at  right.  Old  stretcher,  not  relined.  Cleaned  by  David  Rosen  in  1934 
after  the  exhibition.  Height  41^  inches;  width  33J/6  inches. 

Owned  by  the  Pilgrim  Society,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts;  presented  by  Isaac  Winslow  Ownership 
of  Hingham  in  1881. 

This  portrait  descended  in  the  Winslow  family  to  Dr.  Isaac  Winslow  of  Marshfield,  Critical  Comments 

great-grandson  of  Mrs.  Wensley.  With  a  group  of  six  Winslow  family  portraits  it 

was  lent  after  his  death  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  In  the  List  of  Portraits 

in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  published  in  the  Society's  Collections  in  1838,  it  is  described 

as  an  original  portrait  of  Mrs.  Alice  Wensley  "in  the  full  dress  and  costume  of  olden 

time"  accompanied  by  erroneous  biographical  details  as  James  Savage  points  out 

in  his  Genealogical  Dictionary .  In  1881  Isaac  Winslow  of  Hingham,  grandson  of  Dr. 

Isaac  Winslow  of  Marshfield,  gave  the  seven  portraits  including  that  of  Mrs.  Wensley 

to  the  Pilgrim  Society. 

Wills  of  John  Wensley,  of  Mercy  Cushing  and  of  Thomas  Cushing  do  not  mention 
a  portrait,  nor  do  the  1713  administration  papers  or  the  inventory  of  John  Wensley's 
estate.  However,  in  the  will  of  Sarah  (Wensley)  Winslow  of  Marshfield,  probated 
in  1754,  is  the  following  item: 

"I  Give  and  Bequeath  to  My  son  John  Winsloiv  the  four  pictures,  and  my  Great  Black  Walnut 
Table — ' ' 

Furthermore,  the  account  rendered  by  the  executor,  her  grandson,  James  Warren, 
Jr.,  dated  April  3,  1756  records: 

"To  4  Pictures  j-6-8,  1  Large  Table  2-13-4  (Dd,  Collo  Winslow).  £8." 
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According  to  Henry  W.  Royal,  secretary  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  the  four  pictures 
referred  to  are,  doubtless,  the  portraits  of  Edward  Winslow,  Josiah  Winslow,  Penelope 
Pelham,  wife  of  Josiah,  and  Elizabeth  (Paddy)  Wensley  which  came  to  the  Society 
from  Isaac  Winslow  of  Hingham  as  already  indicated.  Isaac  Winslow  was  the  great 
grandson  of  the  John  Winslow  mentioned  in  the  will.  The  "Great  Black  Walnut 
Table1  now  stands  in  the  Pilgrim  Society's  library. 

The  costume  worn  in  this  portrait  resembles  those  of  Mrs.  Freake  and  of  Rebecca 
Rawson  and  is  of  the  1 670-1 680  period.  At  that  time  Elizabeth  (Paddy)  Wensley 
was  the  only  woman  bearing  the  Wensley  name  whose  portrait  was  likely  to  have 
descended  in  the  Winslow  family  and  who  would  have  been  of  a  suitable  age.  In 
1675  s^e  was  thirty-four  and  her  daughter,  Sarah  (Wensley)  Winslow,  only  two. 
Her  mother,  Alice  (Freeman)  Paddy,  died  in  1651. 

Although  the  stiffness  of  pattern  in  this  portrait  suggests  the  point  of  view  of  the 
artist  who  painted  Mrs.  Freake  and  Baby  Mary,  Mr.  Burroughs  reports  that  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  any  theories  as  to  its  authorship.  Judging  by  the  drawing 
of  the  hands,  the  artist  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  he  who  painted  the 
Freake  portraits,  but  to  have  had  more  in  common  with  the  painter  or  painters  of 
the  Savage,  Patteshall,  Curwin  and  Smith  portraits.  (See  pp.  167-168.) 
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MRS.    ELIZABETH    (pADDy)    WENSLEY 


JOHN   WHEELWRIGHT  (?) 

Subject  -Dorn  in  or  near  Saleby,  Lincolnshire,  England,  c.1594;  arrived  in  Boston  in  1636; 
pastor  at  Mt.  Wollaston  until  banished  in  1637,  then  at  Exeter  and  at  Wells;  became 
assistant  to  pastor  at  Hampton,  1647;  to  England  c.  1657  for  six  years;  on  return  pastor 
at  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  from  1662.  until  his  death,  November  15,  1679. 

Description  Half  length,  seated  in  chair  upholstered  in  greenish  brown,  and  studded  with  brass- 
headed  nails;  head  and  body  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  left;  right  arm  resting 
on  table  at  left  of  canvas,  right  hand  holding  book  bound  in  brown  with  red  and 
black  leaves;  left  hand  held  prominently  in  front  of  body  with  thumb  sticking 
upward,  gold  ring  with  yellow  stone  on  little  finger;  wisps  of  white  hair  hanging 
beneath  black  skull  cap;  white  mustache  and  goatee;  gray-brown  eyes;  long  hooked 
nose;  loose  black  robe  over  close-fitting  black  coat  with  brass  buttons  down  front; 
narrow  white  wrist  band,  square  white  collar;  eyeglasses  and  case  (?)  on  table;  dark 
greenish  brown  background.  Inscription  in  black  letters  at  left  on  level  of  shoulder 

"is  Suae.  84 
omini.  16 77." 

and  in  yellow  at  extreme  upper  left  edge  "Suae  8."  Canvas  evidently  cut  down; 
hole  inside  left  eye  has  been  repaired.  Relined.  Height  30  inches;  width  2.5}^  inches. 

Ownership  Owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  hanging  in  the  Senate  Reception 
Room,  State  House,  Boston. 

Critical  Comments  The  early  history  of  this  portrait  is  unknown  and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
identification  of  the  subject.  It  is  reproduced  in  a  commemorative  volume  of  the 
First  Church  of  Christ  in  Quincy  as  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  and  it  is  shown,  reversed, 
as  Rev.  Francis  Higginson  in  the  book  on  his  descendants  by  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  who,  though  expressing  the  belief  that  the  portrait  represents  Francis 
Higginson,  refers  to  the  theory  that  it  may  be  a  likeness  of  his  son  John. 

Rev.  William  Bentley  in  his  Description  and  History  of  Salem,  written  in  1799,  pre- 
sumably refers  to  this  portrait  when  he  says: 

"There  is  an  half-length  painting  of  Francis  Higginson  in  the  council  chamber,  at 
Boston,  in  the  old  state-house." 

It  is  also  mentioned  several  times  in  Bentley's  diary,  as  follows: 

May  19,  1797.  "Higginson  is  in  the  Council  Chamber." 
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JOHN    WHEELWRIGHT    (?) 


October  7,  1803,  referring  to  portraits  in  Boston  "at  the  Court  House,  in  the  Land 
Office  Room,"  "It  was  my  object  to  introduce  myself  to  the  sixth  &  last  in  the 
ranges,  but  the  first  of  these  pictures,  Old  Francis  Higginson,  the  first  Minister. 
This  picture  has  the  only  claim  to  be  an  original  &  it  is  the  worst  executed  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  Scot  has  promised  to  give  me  a  copy  of  this  picture  of  the  head  only." 
The  copy  here  mentioned  was  bequeathed  by  Bentley  in  1819  to  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society.  Another  copy  made  by  Henry  Sargent  in  1800  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Essex  Institute. 

June  1,  1804,  discussing  the  portrait  of  Governor  Bradstreet  at  the  State  House, 
"That  some  descendant  might  have  been  substituted  I  might  believe  because  John 
Higginson  is  placed  near  him  as  the  first  minister  of  Salem,  when  he  was  only  the 
son  of  the  first  minister  &  the  sixth  minister  in  course. 

November  23,  1818.  "I  took  F.  Higginson's  portrait  for  his  son  John's  till  Cotton 
Mather  on  his  death  says,  as  I  found,  that  John's  was  never  taken." 

Bentley  evidently  had  his  doubts,  based  perhaps  on  the  inscription,  which  says 
that  the  subject  was  "84"  in  1677,  whereas  Francis  Higginson  died  in  1630.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  inscription  as  well  as  the  portrait  is  seventeenth  century 
work.  John  Higginson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  born  in  161 6  and  would  only  have 
been  sixty-one  in  1677  and  there  is  in  addition  the  following  statement  by  Cotton 
Mather  in  Nunc  Dimittis  .   .   .  a  Funeral  Sermon,  for  .   .   .  Mr.  John  Higginson:  "From 
a  particular  Strain  of  Humility;  .    .   .  There  was  no  perswading  of  him,  to  let  his 
Picture  be  drawn."  Mr.  Bolton  points  out  these  facts  and  suggests  that  the  subject  of 
the  portrait  is  John  Wheelwright.  He  alone  among  New  England  clergymen  was 
eighty-four  in  1677  and  he  had  wealthy  sons  and  daughters  who  might  have  wished 
to  have  his  portrait  painted.  The  sensitive  intellectual  face  in  the  painting  accords 
with  what  is  known  of  Wheelwright's  character  and  literary  tastes.  The  uplifted 
thumb  is  a  trait  which  persists  in  the  Wheelwright  family  to  this  day.  In  addition 
John  Dunton,  the  bookseller,  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Boston  in  1686,  that  John 
Higginson  was    "in  his  Stature  and  Physiognomy    very  much  resembling  your  Reverend 
Father"  (Dr.  Samuel  Annesley).  A  comparison  of  this  portrait  with  that  of  Dr. 
Annesley  in  Calamy's  The  Nonconformist' s  Memorial  reveals  little  or  no  resemblance 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  State  House  portrait  is  not  that  of  a  member  of  the 
Higginson  family.  Is  it,  however,  certain  that  the  portrait  referred  to  is  indeed  a 
likeness  of  Dr.  Annesley  or,  assuming  that  it  is  authentic,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
originals  of  the  two  portraits  might  not  in  life  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  each 
other?  Incidentally,  D.  M.  Wilson  in  the  volume  on  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in 
Quincy  mentions  Roger  Conant,  who  died  November  19,  1679  at  tne  a£e  °f  eighty- 
seven,  as  another  early  settler  the  dates  of  whose  life  would  fit  those  on  the  portrait. 
He  was  baptized  on  April  9, 1592..  No  portrait  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Wheelwright 
or  in  the  will  and  inventory  of  Conant. 

Mr.  Burroughs  reports  that  the  portrait  itself  is  crude  and  naive  in  execution,  resem- 
bling in  its  "heavy-handed,  erratic  mannerisms"  those  of  John  Davenport  and 
John  Cotton.  As  in  the  latter  portrait  "the  collar  has  been  altered  from  large  to 
small"   and  its  original  position  corrected,  probably  by  the  original  artist.  The 
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treatment  of  Wheelwright's  hands  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Davenport's.  In 
fact  "the  resemblance  in  technique  between  this  portrait  and  that  of  Davenport 
suggests  what  might  be  the  original  appearance  of  the  portrait  of  John  Cotton,  were 
it  in  good  condition."  It  is  probable  that  the  same  artist  painted  all  three.  See 
comments  on  the  portrait  of  Davenport  and  Mr.  Burroughs'  report,  p.  167. 
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JOHN   WINTHROP 

_Dorn  January  11,  1588  at  Edwardston,  Suffolk,  England;  arrived  in  New  England  Subject 
in  June,  1630;  governor  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  1619-1633,  1637-1639, 
1641,  1643,  1646-1648;  died  March  16,  1649. 

Half  length,  nearly  full-front;  dark  brown  hair  hanging  to  just  below  ears,  short,  Description 
reddish  brown  beard,  thin  mustache,  face  long  with  wrinkled  brow,  blue  eyes; 
black  cloak,  "white  standing  ruff  edged  with  fine  reticello  points,"  white  cuffs; 
left  hand  holding  pair  of  soft  white  gloves,  gold  ring  on  little  finger;  dark  brown 
background,  some  green  at  top,  reddish  brown  near  right  arm.  Restored  by  Hermann 
Dudley  Murphy  in  1908.  Relined.  Height  35  inches;  width  18^  inches. 
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Owned  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  bequeathed  Ownership 
July  3,  1830  by  William  Winthrop  of  Cambridge. 

The  donor,  William  Winthrop,  as  he  himself  wrote  in  a  document  preserved  at  the  Critical  Comments 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  was  "the  Son  of  John,  the  Son  of  Adam,  the  Son 

of  Adam,  the  Son  of  Adam,  the  Son  of  John,  Governor  of  Massachusetts."  It  may 

be  that  this  is  also  the  line  of  descent  of  this  portrait  about  which,  as  about  other 

extant   portraits   of  John   Winthrop,    there   has   been   considerable   discussion.    No 

portraits  are  mentioned  in  the  inventories  of  the  estates  of  John  Winthrop  and  of 

his  sons,  John  and  Deane,  nor  in  the  wills  of  the  two  latter  and  of  their  brother,  Adam. 

In  a  letter  from  Wait  Winthrop  to  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  however,  dated  October 

31,  1691,  occurs  the  following  passage: 

"If  you  could  by  a  very  carefull  hand  send  the  litle  picture  of  my  grandfather,  put  carfully 
up  in  som  litle  box,  here  is  one  would  copy  it  for  my  cousin  Adam;  the  grate  one  here  had  som 
damage  in  the  townhouse,  espetially  in  one  of  the  eyes,  and  he  desires  to  se  that. 

Mr.  Bolton  believes  "the  grate  one  in  the  townhouse"  is  the  much  retouched  portrait 
now  in  the  State  House  at  Boston  which  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  painted 
from  life.  He  also  believes  that  "the  litle  picture"  is  the  miniature  on  ivory,  showing 
the  head  only,  now  on  deposit  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  that  the 
portrait  presented  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  by  William  Winthrop,  a 
descendant  of  Wait  Winthrop's  "cousin  Adam"  is  the  copy  which  was  about  to 
be  made  according  to  the  letter  of  1691.  If  this  theory,  in  which  the  late  Frederic 
Winthrop  concurred,  is  correct  then  all  the  portrait  below  the  head  is  original  work 
and  indicates  that  in  1691  there  was  in  Boston,  from  which  town  the  letter  appears 
to  have  been  written,  a  man  with  sufficient  ability  to  paint  strongly  modeled  hands, 
a  far  more  expert  artist  than  he  who  did  the  hands  of  John  Davenport,  for  example. 
If,  however,  it  is  an  original  from  life  it  must  have  been  painted  before  1649  and 
presumably  before  1630  at  which  date  Winthrop  left  England.  It  is  unlikely  that 
there  would  have  been  in  New  England  before  the  middle  of  the  century  an  artist 
with  sufficient  training  to  have  painted  such  a  portrait. 

The  theory  that  it  is  a  later  copy  has  not  been  generally  accepted.  Samuel  F.  Haven, 
librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Boston 
Courier  September  17,  1846,  stated  that  the  portrait  owned  by  the  Society  was  con- 
sidered an  original  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  an  entirely  different  picture  from  the 
State  House  portrait,  which  shows  Winthrop  as  a  comparatively  young  man,  whereas 
the  age  represented  by  the  Society's  portrait  "corresponds  very  well  with  that  of 
Winthrop  when  he  assumed  the  government  of  the  Colony,  viz.  forty-three."  Mr. 
Haven  referred  also  to  the  tradition  that  the  portrait  at  Worcester  was  painted 
by  Van  Dyck  and  gave  as  his  opinion  that  it  "should  be  the  most  interesting  one 
to  the  historian.  It  most  accords  with  the  character  of  Winthrop  as  he  is  best  known 
to  us,  and  corresponds  best  with  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  his  life,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Colony,  with  which  his  name  and  fame  are  associated." 
According  to  Mr.  Burroughs  the  theory  that  it  is  an  original  is  supported  by  a  study 
of  the  brush  strokes  which  show  a  freedom  and  emphasis  which  would  hardly  be 
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found  in  a  copy.  The  technique  is  in  the  Dutch  manner  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
"competent  and  delicate  but  not  at  once  recognizable  as  the  work  of  a  well-known 
painter  even  though  several  Amsterdam  artists  continued  this  type  of  work  into  the 
middle  of  the  century  in  competition  with  Rembrandt's  less  formal  portraiture." 

The  State  House  portrait  is  accepted  by  the  Winthrop  family  as  an  original  likeness 
of  John  Winthrop,  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop  suggests  that  it  is  the  portrait  to  which 
the  following  anecdote,  found  among  the  family  memoranda,  refers:  "One  of  the 
Tequott  Indian  Sagamores,  who  knew  the  old  Governor  Winthrop,  coming  to  Boston  after  his 
death,  and  going  into  the  room  where  his  -picture  was,  ran  out  very  much  surprised,  crying  out, 
'He  is  alive,  he  is  alive,  he  is  alive!1  '  If  this  is  indeed  the  portrait  which  was  in  the 
Boston  Town  House  in  1691  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  how  it  survived  the 
fires  of  171 1  and  1747  (see  p.  48)  and  to  read  the  entry  in  the  diary  of  Rev.  William 
Bentley  for  October  7,  1803  in  which  he  presumably  refers  to  it: 

"At  the  Court  House,  in  the  Land  Office  Room,  I  saw  again  the  portraits  of  Winthrop, 
Endicot,  &  Leveret.  These  had  been  retouched,  which  gave  them  greater  beauty  as 
pictures,  but  not  as  originals  .  .  .  Winthrop  was  taken  from  the  family  picture 
from  which  my  copy  was  taken."  The  copy  mentioned  by  Bentley  as  belonging 
to  him  is  the  head  in  red  chalk  by  Samuel  Harris  which  came  to  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  from  Bentley  in  1819  and  which  resembles  the  State  House  portrait. 
The  Society  also  received  from  him  a  miniature  in  a  silver  locket  of  which  he  wrote 
in  his  diary  on  May  19,  1797: 

"I  have  a  miniature  of  Governour  Winthrop  from  the  original."  Mr.  Haven  believed 
this  miniature  was  probably  a  copy  of  the  Society's  large  oil  portrait. 

Besides  those  portraits  already  mentioned  Mr.  Bolton  refers  to  an  early  copy  at 
Memorial  Hall,  Harvard  College,  which  is  similar  to  the  State  House  portrait  but 
with  additions,  and  to  a  portrait,  traditionally  an  original  but  possibly  an  early 
copy,  owned  in  1918  by  Mrs.  Robert  Winthrop  of  New  York.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Brigham 
dated  January  2.8,  1930  from  Grafton  Minot  of  New  York,  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Lindall  Winthrop,  describes  a  portrait  in  his  father's  possession  which  was  long 
considered  a  copy  of  comparatively  modern  date  but  which,  after  being  cleaned  some 
years  ago,  seemed  in  the  opinion  of  the  restorer,  Hammond  Smith,  to  be  an  authentic 
work  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  portrait  once  belonged  to  Lieutenant-Governor 
Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop  who  died  in  1841  and  Mr.  Minot  suggests  that  it  was 
from  it  rather  than  from  the  State  House  portrait  that  Lieutenant-Governor  Winthrop 
had  copies  executed  about  1835  for  Harvard  College,  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  the  work  very  possibly  having  been  done  by 
Osgood  who  was  painting  a  portrait  of  the  lieutenant-governor  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Bolton  and  Mr.  Minot  both  refer  also  to  a  copy  owned  by  the  late  Frederic  Winthrop 
and  Mr.  Bolton  speaks  of  a  copy  by  Beaumont  given  by  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Winthrop 
to  the  Boston  Athenaeum  in  1833.  The  portrait  owned  in  191 8  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Winthrop  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Grenville  Lindall  Winthrop. 

If  these  various  Winthrop  portraits  could  be  brought  together  for  comparison  and 
study  perhaps  two  or  more  originals  from  life  would  be  revealed:  the  miniature  at 
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the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  portrait  illustrated  here,  and  possibly 
the  State  House  portrait,  and  one  or  both  of  those  referred  to  above  as  owned  by 
Grafton  Minot's  father  and  by  Grenville  Lindall  Winthrop.  On  the  other  hand, 
"the  grate  one  in  the  townhouse"  may  indeed  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  three 
last  named  portraits  may  be  early  copies  after  it.  It  remains  a  most  interesting  ques- 
tion to  what  portrait  or  portraits  Bentley  referred  when  he  mentioned  "the  family 
picture"  and  "the  original"  in  the  foregoing  quotations. 

(i)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  1919,  pp.  515-513,  653-657.  Bibliography 

(2.)  Frances  Morris,  Notes  on  Laces  of  the  American  Colonists,  1916,  p.  5,  plate  1. 

(3)  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  192.3,  New  Series,  Vol.  33,  pp. 
2.36-2.37,  2.47;  1930,  New  Series,  Vol.  40,  pp.  3-4. 

(4)  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records,  Inventory  (1649)  No.  79,  Vol.  1,  p.  488;  Will 
(1676)  No.  809,  Vol.  6,  p.  156;  Inventory,  Vol.  11,  pp.  109-110;  Will  (1700)  No.  2.589, 
Vol.  14,  p.  109;  Will  (1704)  No.  1869,  Vol.  15,  p.  2.74;  Inventory,  Vol.  15,  p.  330. 

(5)  Winthrop  Papers,  Part  4,  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1882., 
Fifth  Series,  Vol.  8,  p.  500. 
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orn  at  Stanton,  Wiltshire,  England,  about  1613;  came  to  New  England  in  1634;  Subject 
town  clerk  at  Newbury,   1635-1638;  pastor  of  church  at  Andover,   1645-1647;  in 
England,  1647-1663;  returned  to  be  assistant  pastor  of  church  at  Newbury;  retired 
from  ministry  about  1672.;  associate  magistrate  of  Essex  County  Court,  1678,  1679; 
assistant,  1683,  1684;  died  March  17,  1695. 

Half  length,  head  and  body  turned  slightly  to  spectator's  left;  left  hand  held  in  Description 
front  of  body;  thick,  curly,  dark  grayish  brown  wig  hanging  to  shoulders;  gray 
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eyes;  reddish  brown  robe  over  a  black  coat;  white  undersleeve,  neckcloth  knotted 
under  chin  and  hanging  in  two  long  ends  over  chest.  Dark  brown  canvas  with  lighter 
brown  painted  oval  enclosing  figure.  Probably  original  gilt  frame;  old  stretcher; 
old  relining.  Height  2.9^  inches;  width  14^  inches. 

Oivnershi-p  Owned  by  Mrs.  David  Pearce  Penhallow  of  Boston;  on  loan  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Critical  Comments  The  owner  of  this  portrait,  Mrs.  David  Pearce  Penhallow  (Sarah  Almira  Dunlap), 
is  directly  descended  from  John  Woodbridge  through  his  son,  Rev.  John  Woodbridge, 
Jr.,  c.  1644-1691  (?),  of  Killingworth  and  Wethersfield,  Connecticut.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  younger  John  Woodbridge  rather  than  his  father  is  the  subject 
of  this  portrait  but,  if  such  is  the  case,  it  is  surprising  not  to  find  him  represented 
in  a  costume  more  typical  of  a  clergyman.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Bolton  has 
pointed  out,  John  Woodbridge,  Sr.,  who  retired  from  the  ministry  as  early  as  1672., 
was  better  known  as  a  magistrate  than  as  a  clergyman  and  might  well  have  been 
painted  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  gown,  wig  and  neckcloth  shown 
here.  This  type  of  neckcloth,  it  is  true,  only  came  into  style  abroad  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  but  it  may,  nevertheless,  have  been  worn  before  1695 
in  New  England.  The  real  difficulty  with  this  identification  of  the  sitter  is  that  John 
Woodbridge,  Sr.  was  over  seventy  years  old  by  the  earliest  date  at  which,  judging 
by  the  costume,  the  portrait  could  have  been  painted.  Mr.  Morgan  feels  that  the 
subject  is  a  much  younger  man  but  Mr.  Bolton  states  that  a  careful  study  of  the  face 
leads  him  to  believe  an  old  person  is  represented. 

No  portrait  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  John  Woodbridge,  Sr.  George  S.  Godard, 
state  librarian  of  Connecticut,  reports  in  a  letter  dated  March  15,  1935  that  no  will 
for  a  John  Woodbridge  of  the  year  1691  can  be  found  but  that  an  estate  was  probated 
in  1715.  The  inventory  was  made  in  1696  and  contains  no  mention  of  a  portrait. 

According  to  Mr.  Burroughs  this  picture  is  the  work  of  an  unskilled  amateur  trying 
to  paint  in  the  English  manner.  "He  attempted  sweeping  strokes  in  the  shoulder 
and  never  came  close  to  a  professional  standard."  X-ray  examination  reveals  nothing 
beneath  the  surface.  (See  p.  175.) 

The  hand,  stiffly  posed,  and  the  shirtsleeve  held  with  a  band  at  the  wrist  are  similar 
to  the  hand  and  sleeve  which  appear  in  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Thacher. 

Bibliography  (1)  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  192.6,  pp.  819-831,  1004. 

(2.)  Mary  K.   Talcott,   Genealogy  of  the  Woodbridge  Family,   Neiv  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  1878,  Vol.  31,  pp.  2.92.-2.96. 
(3)  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Vol.  305,  p.  11. 
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APPENDIX 


See  pages  83,  167 
MRS.    FREAKE    AND    BABY    MARY    (^DETAILj,    X-RAY    SHADOWGRAPH 


A  Report  on  the  X-Ray  Examination  of  Seventeenth 

Century  American  Paintings  Exhibited 

at  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 


Of  the  total  number  of  paintings  studied,  few  can  be  assigned  to  definite 
artistic  personalities  and  of  these  few  only  two  can  be  attributed  to  a 
known  painter.  The  net  results  of  the  x-ray  examination  are  thus  dis- 
couraging, from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  accuracy.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  art  criticism,  however,  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  which  are  important. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  conclusions  is  that  many  personalities  worked  the 
same  field  in  approximately  the  same  way,  as  will  be  shown. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  x-rays  disclose  details  of  brushwork  and  handling 
of  pigment  which  are  not  always  visible  or  clear  on  the  surface  of  a  picture.  Thus 
the  x-ray  "shadowgraphs"  often  reveal  hidden  brush  strokes  that  enable  the  critic 
to  draw  new  and  perhaps  strange  conclusions,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  the 
portraits  of  Savage,  Curwin,  Mrs.  Patteshall  and  Smith,  where  surface  resemblances 
are  contrasted  with  hidden  differences.  If  the  nidden  differences  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  they  imply  differences  in  method  and  habit  of  applying  pigment,  and  thus 
imply  different  authorship.  The  conclusions  made  as  a  result  of  the  x-ray  examination 
are  necessarily  tentative,  since  the  evidence  is  entirely  circumstantial  and  subject 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  examiner.  The  author  of  this  report  thus  admits  the 
personal  nature  of  his  conclusions  and  claims  the  critic's  usual  privilege  of  changing 
his  opinion  when  evidence  more  conclusive  than  that  which  he  has  at  present  is 
brought  to  light. 

In  order  to  understand  the  problem  of  artistic  styles  in  America  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  ancestry  of  English 
style  of  the  period.  Thus  a  majority  of  the  paintings  exhibited  contain  Netherlandish 
traits,  just  as  the  several  children's  portraits  dated  1670  contain  the  essentials  of 
Dutch  art,  ranging  from  the  comparatively  sophisticated  Portrait  of  a  Girl  by  Govaert 
Flinck  in  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  dated  1641,  to  the  portraits  of  two  children 
of  the  de  Peyster  family  dated  163 1,  one  on  loan  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  the  other  formerly  on  loan  there.  Similar  in  character  is  the  1613  portrait  of 
Princess  Sigrid  reproduced  in  the  Connoisseur,  1933,  November,  p.  2.90,  which  was  pre- 
sumably done  by  an  itinerant  Dutchman  or  a  Swedish  painter  under  Dutch  influence. 

English  painting  of  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  developed  through 
the  influence  of  Flemish  painters,  the  elegance  in  pose  and  stylish  artificiality  of 
Van  Dyck  and  Lely  being  somewhat  offset  by  the  severity  of  pattern  and  realism 
of  minor  artists  like  Vanderspriet,  Tuer  and  others  trained  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Thus  the  group  of  portraits  sent  to  New  England  by  Nicholas  Roberts  (Massachusetts 
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Historical  Society)  in  1675  are  Flemish  in  spirit,  even  though  painted  in  England. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  character  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole 
is  Netherlandish. 

Three  groups  can  be  determined  for  the  nine  portraits  dated  1670  and  to  these 
groups  can  be  added  three  additional  portraits  dated  a  few  years  later.  Although 
closely  linked  in  type  of  pose,  setting,  color,  costume  and  conception,  these  groups 
are  distinguishable  on  a  basis  of  skill  and  manner  of  handling  pigment.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  differentiating  characteristics  can  be  found  in  portraits 
which  must  have  been  painted  concurrently,  instead  of  successively,  broadly  speaking, 
the  differences  between  groups  might  be  explained  as  due  to  a  development  in  skill 
of  one  artist.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  artist  who  painted  the  crudely 
modeled,  flat  and  amateurishly  handled  portrait  of  John  Davenport  could  in  the 
same  year  portray  the  so-called  John  Quincy,  now  thought  to  be  Alice  Mason,  with 
smooth,  small,  carefully  blended  brush  strokes,  and  the  Robert  Gibbs  with  com- 
paratively broad,  easy  and  almost  stylized  mannerisms. 

The  chipped  and  yellowed  surface  of  the  portrait  of  the  Mason  children  tends  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  this  group  portrait  is  painted  smoothly  with  short,  blended 
strokes,  the  paint  having  a  good  body  and  liquid  texture.  This  is  the  same  technique 
that  appears  in  the  portrait  of  Alice  Mason.  Being  in  better  condition,  the  last 
named  portrait,  modeled  as  if  in  a  miniaturist's  technique,  pearly  in  surface,  bold 
in  contour  and  mass,  may  be  taken  as  standard  for  a  Dutch  inspired  artist  of  ability, 
working  in  Massachusetts  in  1670. 

Compared  to  that  anonymous  artist,  the  anonymous  painter  of  the  portraits  of 
Davenport  and  John  Cotton,  so-called,  is  a  tyro.  His  brushwork  is  messy  and  repeti- 
tious, not  smooth  and  neat  like  the  painter  of  the  Mason  Children.  His  technique 
is  rough  and  his  hand  erratic.  The  only  serious  repainting  on  the  head  of  Davenport, 
hiding  a  tear  in  the  forehead,  does  not  prevent  one  from  seeing  the  technique  employed, 
even  without  the  aid  of  x-rays.  Judging  now  by  the  appearance  of  the  technique  as 
recorded  in  the  x-ray  shadowgraph,  one  recognizes  the  same  mannerisms  in  the 
repainted  portrait  of  John  Cotton  which,  if  it  could  be  cleaned,  might  be  revealed 
as  having  the  surface  appearance  of  the  portrait  of  Davenport.  The  same  kind  of 
modeling  went  into  each  portrait.  The  x-ray  also  discloses  alterations  in  the  pose 
of  John  Cotton  which  must  mean  that  the  artist  struggled  to  make  a  design  more 
pleasing  either  to  himself  or  to  his  patron.  Originally  the  sitter  had  his  right  hand 
raised  to  the  bottom  edge  of  his  collar,  which  was  then  larger  and  perhaps  not 
intended  to  have  a  clerical  significance.  The  original  collar  appears  in  two  positions 
having  been  changed  probably  in  an  effort  to  make  the  chest  appear  deeper.  The 
sitter's  left  hand  grasped  the  book  by  the  bottom  edge  nearest  him,  instead  of  resting 
the  back  of  the  book  in  his  hand.  Although  the  head  and  features  were  originally 
much  the  same  in  shape  and  position  as  in  the  present  surface,  the  eyes  looked  out 
more  nearly  ahead — that  is,  to  the  spectator's  right.  The  shoulders  of  course  were 
broader,  and  the  background  was  different,  containing  an  inscription  to  the  left 
of  the  head  which  reads 

,  I  Domini  16 jo 

Ann°  \  AZtatis  Sue  4  [?]" 
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All  these  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  in  old  times,  by  the  artist  himself,  since 
for  example  the  brushwork  of  the  hand  visible  on  the  surface  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  hidden  hand.  However,  the  surface  has  been  touched  up,  part  of  the  under- 
painting  has  come  through  the  corrected  painting  and  some  parts  of  the  underpaint- 
ing  have  been  rehidden  in  comparatively  modern  times. 

Here  then  is  a  portrait  in  agreement  with  the  portrait  of  Davenport  which  estab- 
lishes a  naive  kind  of  artistry,  not  similar  to  that  in  the  Mason  Children.  Looking 
for  other  examples  of  the  same  technique,  one  finds  that  the  portrait  of  John  Wheel- 
wright, dated  1677,  corresponds  well  in  its  heavy-handed,  erratic  mannerisms.  As 
in  the  portrait  of  Cotton  the  collar  has  been  altered  from  large  to  small,  and  the 
hidden  collar  has  been  corrected  in  position.  The  resemblance  in  technique  between 
this  portrait  and  that  of  Davenport  suggests  what  might  be  the  original  appearance 
of  the  portrait  of  John  Cotton,  were  it  in  good  condition.  The  only  damage  to  Wheel- 
wright's face  is  a  small  hole  inside  the  left  eye. 

Halfway  between  the  two  groups  just  suggested  comes  another  artistic  personality, 
typified  by  the  freer,  more  lively  and  better  controlled  technique  found  in  all  three 
portraits  of  the  Gibbs  children,  dated  1670,  and  in  the  two  portraits  of  the  Freakes, 
datable  1674.  If  anything  this  personality  is  closer  to  the  Davenport-Wheelwright 
artist  than  to  the  artist  of  the  Mason  Children.  But  he  cannot  be  identified  with 
either,  because  he  had  certain  dainty  and  graceful  mannerisms,  as  in  the  posing 
of  hands  and  modeling  of  features,  in  1674  as  well  as  1670,  which  establish  him 
as  the  most  sophisticated  of  the  three  personalities.  Baby  Mary  Freake's  pose  has 
been  altered  by  the  artist  evidently  in  an  effort  to  bring  mother  and  child  into  a 
closer  relationship.  The  baby  originally  did  not  have  her  left  arm  raised,  nor  did 
the  mother's  left  hand  reach  out  to  steady  the  child.  Originally  the  baby  held  some- 
thing in  her  right  hand,  perhaps  a  glove.  In  further  proof  of  the  artist's  sensitiveness 
to  details  of  drawing,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  husband's  eyes  were  originally 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  lower  in  position,  the  alteration  to  their  present  position 
probably  being  prompted  by  a  desire  to  better  the  proportions  in  the  face. 

If  this  artist  were  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  Davenport-Wheelwright 
painter,  it  would  have  to  be  assumed  that  he  was  both  coarse  and  dainty  in  1670, 
most  delicate  in  1674  an<^  then  clumsy  and  awkward  again  in  1677,  which  is  not 
plausible. 

Perhaps  the  portraits  of  the  Rawsons,  now  repainted  and  badly  damaged,  may 
be  considered  to  belong  in  this  Gibbs-Freake  group.  Judging  merely  by  the  x-ray 
shadowgraphs,  which  disclose  that  Edward  Rawson's  eyes  have  been  punched 
out  and  his  mouth  destroyed,  and  that  the  damages  in  Rebecca's  portrait  are  similar 
to,  but  more  extensive  than  those  revealed  in  the  photograph  taken  before  restoration 
(see  p.  12.9),  the  technique  is  here  neater  and  flatter  than  the  technique  of  the  Daven- 
port-Wheelwright artist  yet  not  as  smooth  and  pearly  as  in  the  Mason  Children. 
Technically  the  closest  resemblance  is  to  the  Gibbs  portraits,  just  as  the  closest 
resemblance  in  design  is  to  the  Freake  portraits  in  the  same  group. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Paddy)  Wensley  does  not  seem  to  fit  in  this  group. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide,  however,  since,  although  the  stiffness  of  the  pattern  suggests 
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the  same  point  of  view  evident  in  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Freake  and  Baby  Mary,  accord- 
ing to  the  drawing  of  Mrs.  Wensley's  hands  the  artist  was  not  the  same  one  who 
painted  the  Freakes,  but  was  more  in  sympathy  with  the  portraitists  of  the  next 
group.  It  would  be  dangerous  speculating  too  far  on  the  authorship  of  this  portrait 
but  the  artist  who  liked  geometrical  patterns  in  drapery  and  red-brown  flesh  tones 
may  also  have  painted  the  Boxford  portrait  and  the  three-quarter  length  of  Sir 
George  Downing  (Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  Vol.  2.,  frontispiece;  Vol.  3,  p.  92.9). 

The  next  group  of  portraits  follows  in  date  those  just  mentioned,  but  does  not  seem 
to  be  connected  with  them.  The  earliest  picture  of  the  group  may  be  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Patteshall.  The  artist  was  evidently  familiar  not  only  with  standard  Flemish 
methods  of  the  time,  but  also  with  Flemish  types  and  Flemish  designs.  He  applied  his 
paint  thinly  and  on  the  whole  skilfully  to  create  an  illusion  of  bulk  and  depth.  He  was 
not  an  inspired  draughtsman,  especially  when  it  came  to  wrist  joints,  but  he  strove 
honestly  to  record  the  fulness  of  sleeves  and  to  project  his  sitters  like  columns  in 
front  of  a  background.  The  x-ray  record  of  his  style  implies  much  subtlety  of  manner 
and  a  deliberate  temperament,  evidenced  by  the  static  arrangement  of  folds.  The 
subtlety  of  modeling  is  apparent  in  the  face  of  the  baby,  where  the  roundness  of  the 
cheeks  and  forehead  is  achieved  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  where  the  slight  grada- 
tions of  light  and  shadow  are  so  thin  as  to  be  practically  lost  in  the  shadowgraph. 

Undoubtedly  the  portrait  of  Major  Thomas  Savage,  dated  1679,  *s  by  tne  same 
artist,  the  agreement  in  method  and  point  of  view  being  obviously  exact.  Not  only 
do  the  x-ray  shadowgraphs  agree  in  their  absence  of  definitive,  clearly  marked 
brush  strokes,  but  the  canvases  have  been  prepared  with  the  same  splotchy  grounds 
and  have  experienced  the  same  kind  of  damage.  Since  there  are  only  a  few  minor 
repairs  in  each  canvas,  as  in  the  corners  of  Savage's  mouth  and  the  lips  and  nose 
of  the  Patteshall  baby,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  two  surfaces  without  danger 
of  being  misled  by  repaints.  As  a  result  one  sees  that  the  handling  of  Savage's  shoul- 
der, for  example,  is  identical  with  the  handling  of  the  Patteshall  baby's  skirt  and 
sleeves,  and  one  recognizes  in  the  peculiar  folds  of  Savage's  sleeve  at  the  elbow  a 
mannerism  already  employed  in  the  folds  of  the  baby's  sleeves.  Furthermore,  the 
eyes,  lips,  brows  and  fingers  in  each  case  convey  the  same  preoccupation  with  subtle 
modeling — a  tendency  to  dreamy  mood  and  quizzical  expression.  One  feels  that 
this  painter,  Flemish  in  general  type,  was  a  poetic  fellow  and  sensitive  in  a  way 
that  his  more  highly  trained  contemporaries  in  the  Low  Countries  were  not. 

Who  this  artist  was  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  guessed  with  assurance,  even  after 
study  of  a  succession  of  resemblances  which  Jink  these  and  the  presumably  later 
portraits,  traditionally  attributed  to  Thomas  Smith. 

Following  the  chronology  of  these  portraits  as  far  as  possible  to  see  if  the  Pat- 
teshall-Savage  painter  can  be  linked  with  the  bolder,  rougher,  more  matter  of  fact 
painter  of  Maria  Catherine  Smith  and  the  self  portrait,  one  notes  at  once  a  transition 
from  Flemish  standards  of  interpreted  realism  to  an  English  standard  of  flowing 
pattern  and  dextrous  technique  for  technique's  sake.  Halfway  between  the  two 
types  stands  the  portrait  of  Captain  George  Curwin,  of  which  the  head  and  neckcloth 
alone  are  old  enough  to  interest  us  here,  although  the  arrangement  of  the  body  and 
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hands  may  presumably  be  taken  as  imitative  of  the  now  lost  original  body  and 
hands.  Comparing  the  heads  of  Savage,  Curwin  and  the  self  portrait,  it  should  be 
evident  that  here  is  a  transition  from  subtle  recording  of  mood  to  bold,  broad  record- 
ing of  forms.  Consider  the  treatment  of  the  hair  in  the  three  heads.  Savage's  is  vaguely 
indicated  and  forms  a  misty  shape  behind  his  head;  Curwin's  is  definitely  waved 
down  to  his  shoulders,  the  outline  of  the  hair  as  a  whole  being  distinct;  in  the  self 
portrait  the  hair  is  treated  with  more  prominence  and  accuracy  than  in  the  portrait 
of  Curwin  and  comes  forward  about  the  face  until  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
design.  Presumably  the  three  heads  of  hair  actually  did  differ  and  would  normally 
not  be  painted  alike.  However,  the  differences  here  noted  seem  to  typify  and  illus- 
trate differences  in  aesthetic  interest.  The  same  differences  can  be  seen  in  the  handling 
of  the  three  pairs  of  eyes.  Savage's  eyes  are  windows  into  his  mind;  Curwin's  are 
better  drawn  and  objectively  seen  as  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  head;  the  eyes  of 
the  self  portrait  are  still  more  boldly  drawn  and  shaped  symmetrically  in  a  bold 
pattern.  Notice  the  wrinkles  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes.  Savage's  are  barely  suggested; 
Curwin's  are  well  defined;  those  in  the  self  portrait  are  stylized  and  made  to  enter 
strongly  into  the  design. 

As  regards  the  x-ray  evidence,  the  same  observation  of  difference  in  aesthetic 
interest  is  supported  by  the  difference  in  brushwork  among  all  three.  However, 
the  fact  that  Corne  is  known  to  have  repainted  at  least  some  part  of  the  Curwin 
portrait,  suggests  that  some  of  the  difference  between  the  x-ray  appearance  of  Curwin 
and  the  other  two  may  be  due  to  repainting  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Examin- 
ing the  x-ray  record  with  that  in  mind  one  finds  ample  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of 
Bentley's  remarks  about  the  treatment  of  the  painting.  The  head  was  cut  from  an 
old  picture,  mounted  on  another  canvas  and  surrounded  by  portions  of  another 
picture,  fragments  of  which  are  visible  above  and  to  the  left  of  Curwin's  head. 
There  are  several  holes  in  the  old  portrait,  two  in  the  left  temple  and  two  in  the 
hair  opposite  the  right  eye  and  above,  a  short  tear  below  the  right  eye  and  another 
close' to  the  neckcloth  below  the  chin.  These  have  all  been  repaired.  The  neckcloth 
has  been  altered,  as  Bentley  remarked,  the  correction  taking  the  form  of  raising 
the  neckline  about  half  an  inch  and  changing  the  lace  to  fit  more  snugly  under  the 
chin.  In  general  the  old  surface  has  been  rubbed,  but  not  extensively  changed.  If 
it  were  complete  and  in  good  condition,  it  might  possibly  resemble  more  strongly 
in  technique  the  portrait  of  Savage.  If  Corne's  hand  can  be  recognized  in  the  fragment 
of  paint  seen  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  shadowgraph,  which  is  roughly  stippled 
and  distinctive,  the  chances  are  that  similar  coarse  spots  on  Curwin's  cheek  and 
extensive  areas  in  his  forehead  represent  Corne's  repainting  on  the  head.  If  this  is 
true,  then  what  is  left  after  discounting  Corne's  additions,  may  be  considered  close 
in  subtlety  to  the  portrait  of  Savage. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  crackle  visible  on  the  surface  is  recorded  cleanly  in 
the  shadowgraph  prevents  one  from  believing  that  the  old  head  has  been  extensively 
repainted  a  century  afterward.  There  is  visible  on  the  surface,  as  in  the  shadowgraph, 
a  distinct  difference  between  the  handling  of  the  pigment  in  the  head  and  in  the 
hands,  which  implies  the  difference  between  Corne  and  the  original  seventeenth 
century  artist.   Thus  one  concludes  that  Curwin  was  originally  represented  in  a 
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See  pages  62,  169 


MARIA     CATHERINE     SMITH,    X-RAY     SHADOWGRAPH 
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bolder,  more  energetic  manner  than  was  Savage,  and  that  somewhat  the  same  kind 
of  difference  exists  between  the  two  as  between  the  Gibbs  and  Davenport  portraits 
of  1670.  Whatever  the  eventual  decision  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  portraits,  one 
can  only  say  now  that  the  portrait  of  Curwin  has  merely  a  type  resemblance  to  the 
portraits  of  Savage  and  Mrs.  Patteshall  and  has  not  an  autographic,  exact  and 
conclusive  resemblance  to  them. 

Nor  does  the  portrait  of  Curwin,  compactly  painted  as  it  is,  resemble  in  brushwork 
the  self  portrait,  loosely  handled  and  scratchily  brushed  in,  so  that  one  can  decide 
immediately  about  the  identity  of  the  artist.  But  the  portrait  of  Maria  Catherine 
Smith  seems  closer  in  brushwork  to  Curwin 's  portrait,  even  though  modeled  with 
more  conscious  stylization.  Here  is  an  almost  exact  parallel  in  treatment  of  lips 
and  hair,  forehead,  chin  and  eyes,  the  same  kind  of  strokes  being  used  in  each  case 
to  produce  similar  results. 

If  it  were  assumed  that  these  portraits  were  painted  about  ten  years  apart  (Curwin 
died  in  1684;  Maria  Catherine  Smith  was  painted  it  is  said  about  1693),  there  would 
be  ample  opportunity  for  a  change  in  intensity  of  style  and  a  development  from 
comparative  neatness  and  smallness  of  brushwork,  as  in  Curwin's  portrait,  to  breadth 
and  sweep  of  brushwork,  as  suggested  in  the  portrait  of  Maria  Catherine  Smith. 
The  self  portrait,  painted  rather  more  in  shorthand,  so  to  speak,  nevertheless  agrees 
in  spirit  with  the  latter  portrait.  Thus  one  arrives  at  a  nucleus  of  artistic  manner 
for  Thomas  Smith  and  may  believe  that  his  personality,  expressed  in  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  pattern — with  full  elliptical  eyes,  curling  hair,  strongly  marked  upper 
lips  and  so  on,  ripened  toward  the  end  of  the  century. 

Can  he  be  connected  with  the  painter  of  the  Patteshall-Savage  portraits?  Thomas 
Smith's  mature  work  is  marked  by  an  impatient  vigor  which  gives  the  self  portrait 
especially  an  appearance  of  caricature.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  impatience  in  the 
technique  of  the  Patteshall  and  Savage  portraits,  nor  much  vigor  of  brushwork. 
Although  caricatured  as  Savage  seems  to  be,  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  objective 
forms  of  the  face,  but  on  the  sitter's  personality.  Naturally  it  is  difficult  to  define 
differences  in  temperament,  but  it  seems  evident  that  Thomas  Smith,  as  he  is  known 
to  us  at  present,  an  artist  who  scratched  and  daubed  the  paint  into  shape  in  the 
underpainting  of  the  self  portrait,  and  who  fiddled  with  the  frill  across  the  bosom 
of  Maria  Catherine  Smith,  changing  the  line  of  decolletage  and  covering  over  a 
design  which  he  had  painted  on  the  edge  of  her  bodice,  was  not  obviously  the  artist 
who  patiently  and  methodically  produced  subtle  modeling  in  the  faces  of  Mrs. 
Patteshall  and  Major  Savage.  In  other  words,  the  same  kind  of  distinction  made 
among  the  portraits  of  1670  can  be  made  here,  the  differences  in  handling  of  paint 
and  conception  of  the  artistic  problem  suggesting  two  temperaments  instead  of  one. 
However,  possible  differences  in  date  between  the  Patteshall  and  Maria  Catherine 
Smith  portraits  seem  to  complicate  the  decision,  since  in  a  period  of  about  twenty 
years  an  artist  might  naturally  change  not  only  his  methods,  but  his  conception  of 
art.  It  is  still  possible  that  Thomas  Smith  could  have  begun  his  career  as  an  imitator 
of  Flemish  portraiture  and  a  subtle  painter,  only  to  have  developed  into  a  rather 
frenzied  interpreter  of  Lely-like  stylization,  as  in  the  portrait  of  Maria  Catherine 
Smith. 
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The  portrait  of  Dr.  William  Ames  is  of  course  no  use  in  this  connection  because, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  identified  with  Thomas  Smith's  reported  copy 
of  such  a  portrait,  it  is  painted  evidently  in  the  Dutch  manner,  more  skilfully  than 
any  other  portrait  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  The  style  is  indeed  so  neat  and  well 
informed  that  one  is  tempted  to  see  here  the  original  portrait  of  Dr.  Ames  from 
which  Thomas  Smith  made  his  copy,  and  to  attempt  identifying  the  artist  as  Willem 
van  der  Vliet  or  someone  close  to  him  in  manner.  A  succession  of  portraits  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London  (No.  1168,  dated  163 1)  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna 
(No.  103,  dated  1614)  and  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam  (No.  1568  A,  dated  1638) 
at  least  show  that  Willem  van  der  Vliet  is  closer  to  the  artist  who  painted  Dr.  Ames 
than  Thomas  Smith  could  possibly  be.  As  for  the  portrait  now  in  Harvard  being 
a  copy,  the  x-ray  shadowrgraph  reveals  none  of  the  often  studied  characteristics 
of  a  copyist's  methods — no  excess  of  outlines,  no  flat  areas  painted  in  imitation  of  a 
surface  effect  without  underpainting,  no  simplifications  of  method  as  are  natural 
when  the  artist-copier  sees  the  modeling  all  worked  out  for  him  and  has  only  to 
follow  a  given  surface  effect. 

Nor  does  the  portrait  of  Pierre  Boucher,  Dutch  in  manner  and  faintly  suggestive 
of  the  style  of  S.  de  Bray,  though  not  as  skilfully  drawn  or  as  neatly  executed,  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  Thomas  Smith  at  this  time.  This  portrait  is  obviously  done 
in  a  style  of  its  own,  more  professional  than  that  of  Smith's  attributed  portraits. 

Still  more  professional  is  the  puzzling  portrait  of  Sir  William  Phips  (?)  attributed 
to  Tom  Child.  The  picture  is  chiefly  puzzling  because  the  condition  of  the  pigment, 
which  contains  a  minimum  of  crackle  and  a  peculiar  effect  of  being  slippery,  is 
characterized  by  pin-hole  sized  chips,  as  in  the  portrait  of  Maria  Catherine  Smith. 
Ordinarily  one  might  suspect  the  authenticity  of  a  painting  supposed  to  date  from 
the  seventeenth  century  which  did  not  clearly  show  in  the  solid  pigment — mostly 
white  high  lights,  the  results  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  canvas  and 
ground  on  which  it  hardened.  But  there  are  at  least  a  few  seventeenth  century  pic- 
tures without  crackle,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  painted  on  paper  mounted 
on  canvas  and  there  is  a  suggestion  in  the  x-ray  shadowgraph  that  such  might  be 
the  case  here,  particularly  in  the  faint  ripples  of  dense  material  which  appear  most 
clearly  in  the  cravat.  However,  the  presence  of  a  novel  ground  would  not  alone 
establish  the  painting's  authenticity.  Micro-chemical  tests  might  do  so.  The  x-ray 
discloses  only  that  the  artist  was  an  accomplished  technician.  If  he  was  Tom  Child 
— if,  in  other  words,  the  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  canvas,  retouched  in  red- 
brown,  on  top  of  darker  brown,  the  whole  painted  on  a  glue-like  coat  of  priming, 
is  genuine,  then  Tom  Child  must  have  been  a  more  skilful  painter  than  Thomas 
Smith.  The  inscription,  upside  down  on  the  reverse,  is  strangely  worded — "Ye  (?) 
Child  portrait  William  Phips  Knight  and  Govr  of  ye  province."  At  any  rate  the  style  of 
the  portrait  of  Phips  recalls  English  work  of  the  close  of  the  century,  as  for  example 
the  portrait  of  John  Locke  (National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  No.  114)  attributed 
to  J.  Closterman  after  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Somewhat  the  same  degree  of  Anglican  style,  though  a  different  kind,  appears 
in  the  portrait  of  Jaffrey,  the  x-ray  of  which  is  useless  because  of  relining  and  because 
of  the  thinness  of  the  paint.  An  analagous  treatment  can  be  found  in  the  portrait 
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of  Isaac  Addington  (New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society),  represented  at 
about  forty-five  years  of  age. 

Of  the  same  approximate  date  are  portraits  of  William  Pepperrell  and  Mrs.  Margery 
Pepperrell  (Belknap  collection)  which  bring  to  the  front  another  personality,  similar 
to  that  of  the  author  of  the  so-called  Phips  portrait,  yet  quite  distinct  from  him  in 
skill  and  adaptability  to  English  formulas  in  portraiture.  A  succession  of  portraits, 
all  agreeing  in  their  naive  sincerity,  their  painstaking  observation  of  expressions 
and  their  indifference  to  academic  rules  of  modeling,  define  an  artist  working  from 
the  nineties,  when  the  William  Pepperrells  were  painted,  in  all  probability,  to  about 
171 5  when  Andrew  Pepperrell  and  his  wife  Sarah  Ffrost  (F.  S.  Welch,  Mt.  Kisco) 
were  presumably  painted.  In  between  these  dates  one  may  place  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Wainwright  Dudley  (Boston  Athenaeum)  which  was  painted  early  in  the 
new  century,  according  to  her  youthful  appearance — she  was  born  in  1685.  The 
portrait  of  John  Dolbeare  (T.  S.  McLane,  New  York)  may  even  belong  in  this  group. 
The  artist  is  not  stylized  like  the  painter  of  JafFrey,  nor  smartly  up  to  date  like  the 
painter  of  Phips.  Nor  is  he  as  clumsy  as  the  painter  of  John  Ffrost  (Estate  of  George 
Ffrost,  Dover,  N.  H.),  who  was  in  all  probability  the  author  of  the  portrait  of 
John  Colman  (Mrs.  Clayton  C.  Hall,  Baltimore)  formerly  attributed  to  Smibert, 
but  evidently  painted  in  imitation  of  Kneller's  broadest  manner  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  author  of  the  Pepperrell  portraits  is  a  good  artist 
and  keen.  He  is  a  sensitive  painter,  perhaps  an  imitator  of  the  kind  of  style  repre- 
sented by  the  portrait  of  Phips.  At  least  Phips'  shoulders,  cuffs  and  features  are 
modeled  more  freely  in  the  same  way  that  details  in  Andrew  Pepperrell 's  portrait 
are  modeled;  the  two  noses  are  identical;  the  general  conception  of  a  portrait  is  the 
same  in  each.  Yet  in  brushwork,  Pepperrell's  likeness  is  more  delicate  than  Phips', 
as  though  a  native  American  were  imitating  an  English  trained  artist  as  skilfully 
and  patiently  as  possible.  This  implies  that  the  so-called  Tom  Child  and  his  associates 
were  as  different  as  Thomas  Smith  and  his  associate,  the  Patteshall-Savage  painter. 
The  fact  that  portraits  as  fundamentally  different  in  brushwork  as  those  of  Andrew 
Pepperrell,  John  Ffrost,  Isaac  Addington  and  John  Woodbridge  contain  nevertheless 
hands  which  are  modeled  according  to  the  same  formula,  reveals  the  interdependence 
of  several  artists  who,  without  a  wide  choice  of  masters  to  study,  picked  up  their 
training  from  a  source  open  to  them  all  and  perhaps  borrowed  ideas  freely  from 
each  other,  irrespective  of  comparative  skill. 

It  was  the  Kneller  influence  again  which  seems  to  have  affected  the  artist  who 
painted  portraits  of  Jeremiah  Dummer,  his  wife  and  wife's  relatives.  The  fact  that 
Dummer  himself  was  not  a  professional  painter,  if  the  absence  of  historical  record 
to  that  effect  can  be  trusted,  does  not  prevent  one  from  believing  that  he  may  have 
been  an  amateur  one — a  clever  man  with  his  hands.  This  is  the  evidence  of  the  brush- 
work  in  these  portraits  which,  though  on  the  surface  they  seem  not  to  agree  in 
method,  agree  in  being  painted  simply,  neatly  and  a  little  self-consciously — that 
is,  stiffly.  The  style  in  general  is  reminiscent  of  the  portrait  of  Robert  Boyle  (National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London,  No.  734)  after  Frederic  Kerseboom,  which  was  probably 
painted  a  generation  before  Dummer 's  time  (and  which  was  probably  copied  for  the 
college  of  William  and  Mary). 
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Facing  the  Dummer  problem  on  stylistic  grounds  alone — since  the  circumstantial 
evidence  is  conflicting,  it  is  possible  to  include  with  the  so-called  Dummer  self  portrait 
of  1 691  (?)  and  the  Cony  portraits  of  1708  (?),  the  portrait  of  Paul  Dudley  (Boston 
Athenaeum)  which  is  modeled  somewhat  like  the  self  portrait  but  with  more  ease; 
if  Dudley  is  represented  at  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  his  picture  must  be  dated 
c.  1700.  The  portrait  of  Richard  Middlecott,*  signed  N.  Byfield,  belongs  in  this  group, 
since  its  suave  modeling  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  the  Cony  portrait; 
the  inscribed  date,  1713,  is  more  or  less  confirmed  by  the  costume  worn  by  the  sitter, 
who  cannot  thus  be  the  earlier  Richard  Middlecott.  The  identification  of  the  artist 
thus  exemplified  rests  on  the  validity  of  the  four  inscriptions  on  the  Dummer  portraits 
and  of  the  Byfield  inscription  on  the  portrait  of  the  so-called  Middlecott.  Chemical 
analysis  has  failed  to  reveal  forgery  in  the  Dummer  inscriptions  and  has  failed  also 
to  establish  genuineness.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  Byfield  signature  also  fails 
to  reveal  evidence  of  its  being  a  later  addition.  Whether  Dummer  or  Byfield,  or 
both,  or  neither,  painted  the  pictures  in  question,  the  style  is  essentially  English. 
The  copyist  who  did  the  John  Locke  after  Kneller  (Harvard  University)  and  utilized 
a  canvas  already  painted  with  the  profile  portrait  of  a  woman,  evidently  was  an 
English  painter  in  the  same  tradition  as  was  the  so-called  Dummer  and  the  so-called 
Byfield.  The  character  of  this  tradition  can  also  be  observed  in  paintings  done  in 
the  south,  for  instance  the  portraits  of  the  Hills  (Bolton,  Portraits  of  the  Founders, 
p.  867)  attributed  to  Charles  Bridges.  Other  artists  involved  in  this  tradition,  perhaps 
at  second  hand,  produced  portraits  which  have  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
work  of  the  so-called  Dummer.  The  subtle  artist  who  painted  Benjamin  Wadsworth 
(Harvard  University)  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Browne  Holyoke  (Essex  Institute)  in 
the  first  or  second  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  one.  Another  was  the  artist 
who  first  painted  on  the  canvas  later  used  to  portray  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  and 
who  painted  a  severe  faced  man  wearing  a  cravat  of  the  very  first  years  of  the  century. 
Who  the  first  sitter  was,  how  it  happened  that  his  likeness  was  turned  upside  down 
and  painted  over  by  another  artist,  what  was  the  relationship  between  the  two 
artists,  if  any,  and  between  the  sitters,  are  unanswerable  questions  as  yet.  But  the 
style  of  the  hidden  portrait  is  distinctive.  Similar  in  its  naive  clarity  of  modeling 
and  method  of  drawing  eyes  is  the  portrait  of  Rawlins  (Essex  Institute)  which  is 
generally  similar  to  the  naively  drawn  portrait  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Addington  (New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society) — flat  and  masklike  in  treatment. 

Carrying  on  down  the  scale  of  professional  skill  one  comes  to  the  strictly  amateur, 
uninformed  portraits  of  Woodbridge  and  Pike  which,  while  not  the  same  in  handling 
or  in  limitations,  are  equally  naive  approximations  of  the  stylish  English  point  of 
view.  The  painter  of  Woodbridge  evidently  tried  to  paint  in  the  manner  of  the 
artist  who  produced  the  portraits  of  John  Ffrost  and  John  Colman;  he  attempted 
sweeping  strokes  in  the  shoulder  and  never  came  close  to  a  professional  standard 
— even  to  so  elementary  a  standard  of  formful  representation  as  that  of  the  portrait 
of  Pike,  which  is  modeled  scarcely  at  all.  In  neither  case  does  the  x-ray  examination 
reveal  anything  hidden  beneath  the  surface.  Pike,  like  Richard  Checkley  (Essex 
Institute)  and  perhaps  John  Bonner,  Jr.  (New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society) 

*Owned  by  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Saltonstall,  Boston. 
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is  painted  so  indistinctly  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  precise  about  the  method  which 
might  be  considered  defined  by  this  grouping  of  portraits. 

Among  the  remaining  portraits  a  few  suggest  parallel  developments,  if  not  identity 
of  manner.  The  stylistic  evidence  and  the  information  derived  from  x-ray  examina- 
tion of  the  pictures  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Thacher:  Thin  but  cleanly  modeled  with  firm  smooth  impasto  in  which  the  artist 
left  holes  for  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  lips.  The  brushwork  is  cloudy  in  the  face  because 
of  repetitions  of  brush  stroke,  but  the  strokes  in  the  robe  are  broader  and  simpler. 
The  same  type  of  work  can  be  found  in  the  portrait  of  Elisha  Cooke,  Sr.  (Mrs.  Richard 
M.  Saltonstall,  Boston).  Anne  Pollard  (Massachusetts  Historical  Society)  dated 
172.1,  is  thinner  but  quite  similar.  Presumably  this  is  largely  an  accidental  resem- 
blance, unless  the  portrait  of  Thacher  can  be  dated  closer  to  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Pollard,  in  which  case  a  possible  development  of  talent  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Stoughton  (Harvard  University):  Thicker,  drier  and  clumsier  in  execution  than 
the  portraits  mentioned  above  under  the  heading  Thacher.  The  subtly  modeled 
portrait  of  Increase  Mather  (American  Antiquarian  Society),  which  is  close  to  the 
portrait  of  John  Wilson,  so-called,  (Massachusetts  Historical  Society),  seems  to  be 
a  more  sophisticated  version  of  the  naive  style  of  the  Stoughton  portrait  at  Harvard. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  poetic  artist  who  painted  Wilson  could  deteriorate 
to  the  extent  of  painting  the  clumsy  Stoughton.  Presumably  the  painter  of  Stoughton 
could  have  known  the  work  of  the  painter  of  the  Gibbs-Freake  portraits  or  the 
Davenport- Wheelwright  likenesses,  whereas  the  painter  of  Wilson  did  not,  or  rather 
did  not  show  such  knowledge,  if  he  had  it. 

Sally  Manning:  Although  not  clearly  similar  to  the  Stoughton,  Thacher  and 
Increase  Mather  portraits,  this  delicate  style  suggests  aspects  of  all  three.  The  dam- 
ages of  course  are  obvious.  If  they  were  skilfully  repaired  it  might  appear  more 
logical  to  link  this  portrait  with  the  gently  poetic  style  of  the  Mather-Wilson 
pictures. 

Bradstreet  (Boston  Athenaeum):  Plainly  Dutch,  modeled  sensitively  in  the  manner 
of  the  Rembrandt  School  during  the  decade  1 640-1 650.  The  collar  has  been  repainted 
over  what  was  apparently  an  informal,  collarless  shirt  top.  In  fact  the  whole  likeness 
seems  to  have  been  subtly  changed  from  that  of  a  crabbed  didactic  person  to  the 
rather  sad  and  sweet  individual  visible  on  the  surface.  This  was  achieved  by  altering 
the  shape  of  the  eyes,  the  nostrils,  the  crease  in  the  cheek,  and  so  forth.  But  whether 
this  was  done  deliberately,  either  by  the  artist  who  began  the  picture  and  who 
altered  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  finishing  it,  or  by  another  artist  who  changed 
the  neckcloth,  or  whether  this  contrast  between  the  face  in  the  shadowgraph  and 
the  face  on  the  surface  is  accidental  and  the  result  of  "freshening"  the  tone  at  some 
early  date  after  the  completion  of  the  picture,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  since  the  two 
layers  of  pigment  are  now  combined  into  one  consistent  layer. 

Stoughton  (Boston  Athenaeum):  The  x-ray  examination  was  a  complete  failure 
since  dense  relining  material  prevents  one  from  seeing  any  of  the  artist's  work  in 
the  shadowgraph.  However,  it  is  obvious  from  a  surface  examination  that  the 
portrait  has  been  rubbed  and  is  very  thin  in  its  present  condition.  The  few  touches 
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of  brushwork  left  more  or  less  intact  on  the  surface  seem  quite  skilful  in  the  English 
style  of  the  seventeenth  century — that  is,  in  the  post-Van  Dyck  manner  of  such 
artists  as  Dobson  and  Beale. 

Bradstreet  (State  House,  Boston):  This  large,  oily  and  rather  flaccid  style  does 
not  resemble  any  other  style  in  the  exhibition.  The  x-ray  discloses  a  bad  hole  in  the 
cheek,  neatly  repaired,  and  no  evidence  that  the  portrait  was  painted  before  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Lynn  Gentleman:  Obviously  Dutch  in  treatment,  the  portrait  is  trimly,  method- 
ically painted  as  if  by  a  follower  of  Ferdinand  Bol.  The  odd  arrangement  of  drapery 
across  the  chest  suggests  a  mortuary  likeness. 

Bailey:  This  picture  has  been  entirely  repainted  and  altered,  perhaps  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  Under  the  surface  there  is  a  confusion  of  brush  strokes  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  head  originally  faced  slightly  to  the  spectator's  left  and 
that  it  was  densely,  rather  vaguely  painted — possibly  like  the  heads  of  Rebecca 
Tyng  Dudley  and  John  Wentworth,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  To 
test  the  age  of  the  repaint,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  a  restorer  to  try  removing 
a  portion  in  an  unimportant  place.  The  strength  of  the  solvent  would  indicate  roughly 
whether  it  was  the  early  nineteenth  century  when  the  picture  was  repainted. 

Richard  Mather:  Completely  wrecked  and  impossible  to  analyse. 

Winthrop:  Dutch  technique  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  competent  and 
delicate  but  not  at  once  recognizable  as  the  work  of  a  well-known  painter,  even 
though  several  Amsterdam  artists  continued  this  type  of  work  into  the  middle 
of  the  century  in  competition  with  Rembrandt's  less  formal  portraiture.  Judging 
by  the  freedom  and  emphasis  of  the  brush  strokes  this  is  the  original. 

Endecott:  Heavily  retouched.  This  portrait  shows  strong  Dutch  influence,  judging 
by  the  pose,  scale  and  objective  character. 

Alan  Burroughs 
January  5,  1935 
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INSCRIPTION    ON    THE    BACK    OF    THE    CANVAS    SUPPORTING    A    PORTRAIT 
SAID    TO    BE    OF    THE    ARTIST,    JEREMIAH    DUMMER 


Record  of  Examination 


INSCRIPTION    ON   THE    BACK    OF   THE   CANVAS    SUPPORTING    A 
PORTRAIT   SAID    TO    BE    OF   THE    ARTIST,   JEREMIAH    DUMMER 


Si%e  of  Portrait  in  Meters:  (H)  .7/0  QV)  .6 p. 

Owner:  Paul  M.  Hamlen,  Esq.,  Boston. 

The  ground  is  linen  of  moderate  size — about  fifteen  threads  per  cm. — now  relined 
on  a  linen  of  finer  weave  and  stretched  on  a  4-piece  pine  frame  without  keys  and 
apparently  hand-hewn.  The  relining  was  apparently  done  with  a  medium  largely 
composed  of  glue  and  the  new  canvas  has  now  been  torn  away  over  a  large  part  of 
the  central  area.  The  original  canvas  is  brittle  and  shows  the  discoloration  which 
would  be  expected  from  the  date  inscribed.  The  relining  canvas  shows  every  sign 
of  being  at  least  twenty-five  years  old.    The  inscription  reads: 

"Joremiah  Dumer.  pinx 
Delin.  Anno  i6gi. 
Mei  Effigies.  AEtat,  46." 

The  surface  was  evidently  somewhat  skinned  during  the  removal  of  the  relining 
canvas  and  the  subsequent  sponging  so  that  it  is  now  only  faintly  legible  under  a 
normal  illumination.  The  color  of  the  inscription  is  a  warm  neutral.  A  raking  light 
with  a  red  filter  reveals  certain  dark  spots,  particularly  the  letter  u  in  the  first  line, 
the  /  in  the  second,  and  the  top  of  the  second /in  the  third.  This  would  appear  to  be 
either  the  result  of  a  heavier  supply  of  paint  in  a  brush  at  the  time  when  the  inscrip- 
tion was  made,  or  the  result  of  retouching  at  a  later  date. 

Under  ultra-violet  illumination  through  a  nickel  oxide  filter,  the  inscription 
shows  with  much  greater  contrast,  and  appears  jet  black  against  the  linen.  With 
this  illumination,  the  darker  spots  evident  under  incandescent  illumination  with  a 
red  filter  disappear.  It  is  noticeable  that  what  appear  to  be  splashes  of  the  dark 
paint  are  to  be  seen  above  and  at  the  right  of  the  inscription,  below  at  the  left,  and 
on  the  edge  of  a  tear  at  the  right  and  opposite  the  lowest  line.  Under  direct  ultra- 
violet light  the  contrast  between  inscription  and  linen  disappear. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  surface  shows  (ioox)  that  the  material  used 
was  a  pigment  contained  in  a  medium.  This  medium  has  developed  a  slight  crackle 
where  it  is  thickest  among  the  interstices  of  the  threads.  Examination  of  a  number 
of  specimens  on  a  stage  microscope  shows  that  the  pigments  were  at  least  two — 
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a  black,  evidently  carbon,  and  a  red-brown  ferruginous  earth  of  which  the  optical 
properties  compared  definitely  to  burnt  siena.  The  proportions  are  about  equal. 
Treatment  of  the  medium  of  these  specimens  indicates  a  type  of  solubility  in  sodium 
hydroxide  5  per  cent,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  dried  oil  film.  The  pigments  in  the 
darker  spots  on  the  letters  are  identical  with  those  in  the  rest  and  the  possibility  of 
retouching  in  these  places  is  ruled  out. 

A  specimen  of  pigment  from  the  spots  or  splashes  of  dark  paint  on  the  back  was 
analyzed  and  found  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  inscription. 

A  further  specimen  of  similar  color  superficially — a  dark,  neutralized  brown — from 
the  portrait  itself,  from  the  edge  of  the  hair  at  the  forehead  (H).  602.  (W).  2.75, 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  ferruginous  earth  and  carbon  black.  The  quantities,  how- 
ever, are  different.  In  all  of  the  specimens  from  the  back  of  the  canvas  the  amounts 
of  the  two  are  about  equal  whereas  here  there  is  a  much  lower  concentration  of 
carbon  black.  The  tone  in  consequence  is  lighter.  The  red-brown  pigment  particles 
compare  welJ  in  shape,  size,  and  color  with  those  from  the  reverse.  There  is  a  small 
amount  of  lead  present  which  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  priming. 

Conclusions:  Circumstantially,  the  evidence  all  leads  to  one  decision — that  the 
painter  of  the  portrait  made  the  inscription  on  the  back.  It  might  be  imagined  that 
a  recent  forger  had  carried  out  analyses  of  the  paint  used  on  the  obverse  and  had 
correlated  that  with  the  splashes  on  the  reverse  to  arrive  at  his  selection  of  pigments 
and  mediums,  achieving  the  skinned  and  crackled  look  of  the  inscription  by  the  use 
of  relining  glue.  It  might  also  be  imagined  that  at  some  later  date,  say  1800,  the 
inscription  had  been  applied  and  that  its  appearance  of  age  was  genuine  and  the 
identity  of  materials  a  pure  coincidence.  Neither  of  these  can  be  flatly  denied.  It  is 
hard  to  accept  them,  however,  in  view  of  a  number  of  extreme  improbabilities:  (1) 
that  the  inscription  was  applied  after  the  relining  was  done;  (i)  that  old  cloth 
was  taken  for  the  relining;  (3)  that  the  appearance  of  age  in  the  film  of  the  inscription 
was  artificially  produced;  (4)  that  a  forger  would  take  pains  to  apply  irrelevant 
splashes  with  the  paint  used  for  the  inscription;  (5)  that  analyses  of  paint  should 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  forger;  (6)  that,  out  of  innumerable  possible  combina- 
tions of  materials,  those  taken  should  have  been  apparently  identical  with  the  ones 
used  in  the  splashes  and  in  a  similar  tone  on  the  ppinting  itself. 

This  evidence  will  necessarily  have  to  be  checked  with  stylistic  decisions  about 
the  portrait  and  the  inscription.  Technically  nothing  appears  t^  refute  the  date  set 
forth  on  the  reverse. 

Examined  by  George  L.  Stout,  June  24,  19 32,  at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University. 

Laboratory  analyses  by  Rutherford  J.  Gettens. 
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Adams,  John,  n,  46,  78,  102.,  119 

Adams,  llcv.  William,  107 

Adams  family,  102.,  119 

Adams  Memorial  Society,  iol,  119 

Addington,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  portrait,  148,  175 

Addington,  Isaac,  portrait,  174 

Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  Juarez,  12. 

Allen,  Joseph,  19 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  30,  49,  78,  97,  103, 

106,  107,  134,  140,  147,  154,  157,  158,  176 
Ames,  Dr.  William,  portraits,  11,  18,  135    136,  173 
Andrews,  Benjamin,  and  wife,  portraits,  19 
Angier  family,  136 
Anneslcy,  Dr.  Samuel,  154 
Appleton,  Charlotte,  98,  99 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  portrait,  31 
Appleton  family,  84 
Armstrong,  Lieut.  James,  64 
Arnauld,  La  Mere  Angelique,  portrait,  33 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  Claude  Francois,  13 
Atkinson,  Elizabeth,  116 
Atkinson,  Theodore,  n8,  portrait,  30 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  Theodore,  portrait,  30 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  William  King,  116 
Atkinson  family,  118 
Atkinson  portraits,  91 
Atwater,  Joshua,  75 
Atwater,  Mary  (Blakeman),  75 

Bacon,  Mrs.  John,  portrait,  31 

Bacon,  Leonard,  68 

Badger,  Joseph,  30-31 

Bailey,  John,  portrait,  37,  37-38,  h,  177 

Bailey  family,  38 

Baker,  Mrs.,  portrait,  53 

Baker,  C.  H.  Collins,  Z3 

Baldwin,  Rebecca  (Cotton),  89 

Barker,  Christopher,  143 

Barnard,  Rev.  John,  42. 

Barnard,  Samuel,  134 

Barnard,  Rev.  Thomas,  4Z 

Barres,  Maurice,  33 

Barry,  Edmund  D.,  140 

Bartol,  Elizabeth  (Howard),  51 

Bay  of  Naples  by  Corne,  64 

Bayley,  Frank  W.,  42.,  70,  75,  111,  141 

Beale,  Mary,  3Z,  143,  177 

Beaufort,  Lady  Margaret,  portrait,  z6 

Beaumont,  Charles,  158 

Belcher,  Gov.,  portrait,  46 

Belknap,  Rebecca  (Bailey),  38 


Belknap  collection,  174 

Bcntivoglio,  Cardinal,  portrait,  30 

Bentley,  Rev.  William,  11,  46,  48,  49,  62.,  64,  65, 

77,  78,  106,  107,  152.,  154,  158,  159,  169 
Billings  family,  12.3 
Blackburn,  Joseph,  19,  30,  31 
Blackstone  family,  113 
Bol,  Ferdinand,  94,  177 
Bolton,  Charles  K.,  11,  41,  55,  57,  58,  60,  68,  94, 

95,  106,  113,  114,  116,  141,  143,  154,  157,  158, 

160,  168,  175 
Bonner,  John,  Jr.,  portrait,  175 
Boston   Athenaeum,  42.,  43,  48,  49,  60,  141,  158, 

160,  174,  175,  176 

Boston  Medical  Library,  51 

Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  30,  77,  84,  86,  89, 
109,  113 

Boucher,  Joseph,  41 

Boucher,  Pierre,  portrait,  40,  41-42.,  173 

Bouve,  E.  W.,  52. 

Bowdoin,  Mrs.  James  II,  portrait,  30 

Bowdoin,  Mrs.  William,  portrait,  30 

Bowdoin  College,  30 

Boxford  portrait,  168 

Boyle,  Robert,  portrait,  174 

Bradstreet,  Mr.,  46 

Bradstreet,  Dudley,  41,  49 

Bradstreet,  Dr.  Samuel,  portrait,  48,  49 

Bradstreet,  Simon  (1604-1697),  portraits:  (Bos- 
ton Athenaeum),  42.-43,  44,  4J,  48>  49>  r76i 
(State  House),  43,  46,  47,  48-49,  154,  177 

Bradstreet,  Simon  (1638-1683),  48 

Bradstreet,  Simon  (1709-1771),  46 

Bratton  Fleming,  1.-7 

Bray,  S.  de,  42.,  173 

Breck,  Robert,  98 

Breck  family,  109 

Bridges,  Charles,  175 

Bridgewater,  Countess  of,  portrait,  2.7 

Brigham,  Clarence  S.,  65,  133,  138,  158 

British  Museum,  13 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Museum 
of  the,  31 

Broughton,  Thomas,  130 

Brown,  Elizabeth,  141,  143 

Brown,  Lawrence,  19 

Brown  family,  141 

Bry,  Theodore  de,  13 

Bull,  Capt.  Joseph,  95 

Bumstead,  Jeremiah,  19 

Burnett,  Gov.,  portrait,  64 
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Burroughs,  Alan,  iz,  zo,  2.9,  42.,  43,  48,  5Z,  55,  58, 
64,  65,  68,  7Z,  79,  8z,  84,  93,  94,  97,  100,  103, 
no,  114,  115,  118,  iz6,  13Z,  136,  140,  143,  147, 
148,  150,  154,  157,  160;  laboratory  report,  165- 

177 

Byfield,  N.,  175 
Byles,  Catherine,  141 
Byles,  Mary,  141,  143 

Calamy,  154 

Campbell  family,  81 

Caracci,  iz 

Caravaggio,  Michelangelo,  iz 

Carter  family,  43 

Cazeneau,  Anna  (Symmes),  4Z-43 

Cazeneau,  Isaac,  43 

Champaigne,  Philippe  de,  33 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  13 

Chatillon,  Admiral  of  France,  iz 

Checkley,  Richard,  portrait,  175 

Child,  John,  114 

Child,  Thomas,  19,  in,  113,  114-115,  173,  174 

Cifuentes,  Rodrigo  de,  iz 

Cirencester  House,  z6 

Clapp,  Clifford  Blake,  135,  136 

Clapp  family,  134,  140 

Clark,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  94 

Clark,  Dr.  John,  portrait,  ;o,  51-53 

Clark  family,  51,  5Z 

Clarke,  Hermann  F.,  73 

Clarke,  Thomas,  83 

Cleveland,  Museum  of  Art,  30,  31 

Closterman,  Johann  Baptist,  3Z,  173 

Coburn,  Frederick  W.,  114 

Coffin,  Joshua,  5Z,  iz6 

Colman,  John,  portrait,  174,  175 

Compton  Verney,  z6 

Conant,  Roger,  154 

Coney,  John,  and  wife,  portraits,  73,  175 

Connecticut  Historical  Society,  55,  61 

Constable,  W.  G.,  Z3 

Cooke,  Elisha,  Sr.,  portrait,  148,  176 

Cooper  family,  144 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  zo,  Z9,  30,  31 

Copley  Gallery,  91 

Corne,  Michele  Felice,  Z4,  64,  65,  78,  169 

Cortez,  Hernando,  iz 

Corwin,  see  Curwin 

Cotton,  John  (15 84-1 65Z),  103;  portrait,  zi,  Z3, 

52-,  J4,  55~58>  /*>  /7.  J9,  60-61,  68,  69,  154,  155, 

166-167 
Cotton,  Rev.  John  (1693-1757),  89 
Cotton,  Mary  (Gibbs),  89 
Coutrie,  Hendrick,  13 
Couturier,  Henri,  13 


Crandall,  Marjorie,  60 

Crocker,  Hannah  (Mather),  103,  106 

Crocker,  Joseph,  106 

Crowninshield,  Hannah,  Z4,  64,  65 

Curtis,  Isabella,  109,  no 

Curwen,  see  Curwin 

Curwin,  Capt.  George,  15,  16;  portrait,  Z4,  z6, 

6z,  6;,  64-66,  13Z,  133,  136-138,  140,  150,  165, 

168-169,  770,  17Z 
Curwin,  Jonathan,  zi,  64 
Curwin  family,  6z,  64 
Cushing,  Mercy  (Wensley),  149 
Cushing,  Thomas,  149 


Damon,  Anne  E.  (Hagar),  89 

Damon,  Theron  J.,  65,  68,  89,  ioz,  133,  138 

Darvile,  Samuel,  114 

Davenport,  John,  17;  portrait,  19,  zi,  Z3,  5Z,  55, 

56,  58,  65,  60,  6jy  68-69,  84>  io7>  I2-6,  154,  T55> 

157,  166,  167,  17Z,  176 
Davenport,  John,  Jr.,  68 
Degan  family,  113 
Degen  family,  113 
Delaney,  Mrs.  Frank,  78 
De  l'lsle  and  Dudley,  Lord,  Z4 
De  Peyster  portraits,  165 
Derby,  Elias  Hasket,  64,  78 
Dexter  family,  134,  139,  140 
Dobson,  William,  143,  177 
Dodge,  Jacob,  1Z3 

Dodge,  Reuben  Rawson,  izz,  1Z3,  1Z7 
Dolbeare,  John,  portrait,  174 
Domat,  33 

Dorr,  Joseph  (c.  1690-1768),  IZ3 
Dorr,  Hon.  Joseph  (1730-1808),  izz,  1Z3 
Downing,  Emmanuel,  94 
Downing,  Sir  George,  portrait,  168 
Drake,  Samuel  G.,  68 

Dudley,  Lucy  (Wainwright),  portrait,  174 
Dudley,  Paul,  portrait,  175 
Dudley,  Rebecca  (Tyng),  portrait,  177 
Dudley,  Gov.  Thomas,  13;  portrait,  94 
Dummer,  Anna  (Atwater),  portrait,  74,  75;  see 

also  Dummer,  Jeremiah 
Dummer,  Jeremiah,  18,  19;  portrait,  70,  7/,  7Z-73, 

75,  174-175;  inscription,  118,  179-180 
Dummer,  Samuel,  70,  7Z 
Dummer  family,  7Z 
Dunlap,  Sarah  Almira,  160 
Dunton,  John,  154 
Duren,  Mrs.  Charles  M.,  6z 
Durham,  Charles,  66,  95 
Duyckinck,  Evert,  I.,  13,  141,  143 
Duyckinck  family,  13 
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Earlc,  Alice  (Morse),  89 

Echave,  Baltasar  dc,  the  Elder,  11 

Endecott,  John,   13,   17,  portrait,   u,  46,  52.,  56, 

64.  76,  77-79,  81,  158,  177 
Endicott,  William  Crowninshield,  77,  78,  79 
Endicott  family,  77 
Essex  Institute,  6z,  78,  154,  175 

Fauteux,  Aegidius,  41 
Feke,  Robert,  30 
Ffrost,  George,  Estate  of,  174 
Ffrost,John,  portrait,  174,  175 
Ffrost,  Sarah,  portrait,  174 
Fiske,  Anna  (Shenard  Quincy),  12.0;  see  also 
Quincy,  Anna  (Shepard) 

Fiske,  Rev.  Moses,  119,  12.0 

Flinck,  Govaert,  165 

Fogg  Art  Museum,  73,  95,  180 

Foote,  Henry  Wilder,  30,  65,  72.,  73,  115,  133,  138 

Forbes.  Harriette  M.,  16 

Foster,  Capt.,  17 

Foster,  Allen  Evarts,  115 

Foster,  John,  16,  19,  13,  68,  69,  107 

Foster  family,  115 

Francois,  Claude,  13 

Franklin,  William,  15 

Freake,  Elizabeth  (Clarke),  portrait,  with  Baby 

Mary,  frontispiece,   2.1,   13,   14,   2.6,   17,   19,   53, 

81-83,  84,  102-,  103,  no,  12.0,  12.6,  130,  150,  164, 

167,  168,  176 
Freake,  John,   portrait,   2.1,   14,   16,   31,   53,   80, 

81-82.,  84,  103,  12.0,  iz6,  150,  167,  168,  176 
Freake,  Mary,  see  Freake,  Elizabeth  (Clarke) 
Frothingham,  James,  78,  79 
Fuller,  Isaac,  32. 

Gardiner,  Robert  Hallowell,  94 

Gardiner,  Hon.  William  Tudor,  93,  in 

Gettens,  Rutherford  J.,  180 

Gheeraerts,  Marc,  the  Younger,  14 

Gibbs,  Henry,  portrait,  2.0,  Z4,  2.8,   31,   53,  65, 

82.,  84,  8j,  86,  ioz,  103,  izo,  12.6,  167,  171,  176 
Gibbs,  John,  19 
Gibbs,  Margaret,  portrait,  zo,  Z4,  2.8,  53,  65,  8z, 

84,  86,  8y,  102.,  103,  12.0,  1^6,  130,  167,  172.,  176 
Gibbs,  Robert  (c.  1634-1674),  84,  86,  89 
Gibbs,  Robert  (1665  -170Z),  portrait,  zo,  Z4,  z8, 

53,  65,  8z,  84,  86,  88,  89,  ioz,  103,  izo,  iz6, 

166,  167,  17Z,  176 
Gillam,  Capt.  Benjamin,  98 
Girl  in  White,  portrait,  z8 
Girl,  Portrait  of  a,  by  Flinck,  165 
Godard,  George  S.,  148,  160 
Goddard,  Elizabeth  White,  94 
Goodspeed,  Charles  E.,  94 


Gray,  Duncan,  7Z 

Gray,  Hon.  Francis  Calley,  79 

Green,  Samuel  Abbott,  107 

Greenhill,  John,  32. 

Gross,    Maria   Catherine    (Smith),    133;    see   also 

Smith,  Maria  Catherine 
Gross,  William,  139 
Group  of  1670,  zo-zi 

Hagar,  Mary  Ann  (Hobbs),  89 

Hagar,  Sarah  B.,  89 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  iz 

Hall,  Mrs.  Clayton  C,  174 

Hamlen,  Nathaniel  P.,  98 

Hamlen,  Paul  Mascarene,  70,  75,  98,  99,  179 

Harris,  Samuel,  49,  158 

Harvard  University,  Z5,  31,  97,  135,  136,  143,  144, 

158,  173,  175,  176,  180 
Haven,  Mrs.  Jason,  134 
Haven,  Samuel  Foster,  134,  157,  158 
Hawker,  Edward,  3Z 
Hayes,  Francis  B.,  113 
Hayls,  John,  3Z 
Heath  family,  95,  97 
Heerman,  Augustine,  13 
Henry  IV  of  France,  135 
Higginson,  Rev.  Francis,  portrait,  15Z,  154 
Higginson,  Rev.  John  (1616-1708),  18;  portrait, 

46,  15Z,  154 
Higginson,  Col.  John  (1646-1719),  13Z 
Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth,  15Z 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Thomas  Wentworth,  148 
Hilliard,  Edmund  B.,  134 
Hilliard,  Rev.  Samuel  Haven,  134 
Hills  family,  97 
Hills  portraits,  175 
Hobart,  Sarah,  95 
Hobbs,  Mary  (Baldwin),  89 
Holbein,  Hans,  the  Younger,  Z3 
Holkham  Hall,  z6 
Holmes,  Sir  Charles,  zi 
Holmes,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell,  51 
Holmes,  Thomas  James,  107 
Holt,  Catherine,  106 
Holy  Family  after  Raphael,  Z9 
Holyoke,  Elizabeth  (Browne),  portrait,  175 
Hooker,  Joanna,  ioz 
Hooker,  Mary,  portrait,  115 
Howard  family,  51 
Howarth,  G.,  46,  6z 
Hudson,  Thomas,  30 
Hugolin,  Father,  13 
Hull,  John,  15,  18,  13Z 
Humphreys  family,  140 
Hurd,  Nathaniel,  portrait,  31 
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Hutchinson,  Anne,  14 
Hutchinson,  Hon.  Elisha,  83 
Hutchinson,  Em.,  144 
Huysmans,  Jacob,  3X 
Hyde,  Ephraim,  135,  136 

Incarnation,  La  Mere  de  1',  portrait,  13 
Infra-red  photograph,  reproduced,  ;6 
Iroquois  squaw,  painting  by  Pierron,  13 

Jaffrey,  George,  portrait,  90,  91,  93,  173,  174 

Jaffrey,  George,  Jr.,  portrait,  91,  93 

Jaffrey,  George,  III,  portrait,  91 

Jansenist  portraits,  33 

Jeffries  family,  91 

Johnes,  Margaret,  17 

Johnes,  William,  17 

Johnson,  Edward,  14 

Johnson,  T.,  60,  61 

Jones,  Augustine,  94 

Juarez,  Jose,  ix 

Kerseboom,  Frederic,  32.,  174 

Kerseboom,  Johann,  32. 

King  family,  118 

Kingsley,  William  L.,  68 

Kittredge,  Maria,  113 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  2.6,  X9,  30,  3Z,  140,  173-175 

La  Barre,  Antoine  Lefebvre  de,  41 

Largilliere,  Nicolas  de,  73 

Laudonniere,  Rene  de,  12. 

Laval,  Monseigneur  de,  13 

Learned,  Sarah,  97 

Le  Clercq,  Father  Chrestien,  13 

Lee  family,  132. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  2.6,  2.7,  30,  31,  140,  165 

Le  Moyne,  Jacques,  ix,  13 

Leverett,  Gov.,  portrait,  78,  158 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  43 

Liechtenstein  Gallery,  173 

Locke,  John,  portraits,  173,  175 

Loring  family,  98,  99 

Louvre,  33 

Lowe,  Alfred,  84,  86 

Luc,  Brother,  13 

"Lynn  Gentleman,"  portrait,  92,  93-94,  177 

McLane,  T.  S.,  174 

Manning,  Sally,  portrait,  95,  96,  97,  176 

Manning  family,  95,  97 

Martyrdom  of  Saint  Hippolytus,  by  Cifuentes,  ix 

Martyrdom  of  Saint  Pontianus,  by  Echave,  ix 

Marvin,  George  R.,  114 

Mary,  Princess,  portrait,  x6 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  portrait,  x6 


Maryland,  map  of,  by  Heerman,  13 

Mascarene,  Jean  Paul,  98,  99 

Mascarene,  Joanna,  98 

Mason,  Abigail,  98,  100,  iox;  see  also  Mason 

Children 
Mason,  Alice,  98;  portrait,  xo,  X4,  68,  84,  99,  100, 

101,  iox-103,  119,  ixo,  1x6,  166 
Mason,  Arthur,  98,  100 
Mason  Children:  David,  Joanna  and   Abigail, 

group  portrait,  xo,  X4,  2/,  68,  84,  98-100,  99, 

iox,  103,  1x0,  1x6,  166,  167 
Mason,  David  (1661-17x4),  98-100;  see  also  Mason 

Children 
Mason,  David  (b.  1703),  100 
Mason,  Joanna,  98-100,  iox;  see  also  Mason 

Children 
Mason,  Joanna  (Parker),  98,  100,  ixo 
Mason,  Mary,  98,  100,  iox 
Mason,  Sampson,  100 

Massachusetts,  Commonwealth  of,  43,  46,  15X 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  38,  51,  53,  57, 

79>  95.  97>  n6,  118,  119,  147,  148,  149,  157,  158, 

159,  165-166,  176,  177 
Masters,  Katherine,  114 
Mather,  Cotton,  18,  56,  60,  107,  113,  1x6,  139, 

154;  portrait,  30,  106 
Mather,  Eleazar,  55,  106 
Mather,  Increase,  16,  19,  58,  107,  144;  portraits, 

55,  57,  60-61,  97,  106,  147,  176 
Mather,  Maria  (Cotton),  57 
Mather,  Nathaniel,  18,  61;  portrait,  58,  106 
Mather,  Richard,  17,  57;  portrait,  69,  103,  104, 

106,  107,  177;  woodcut  by  Foster,  68,  69,  ioj, 

106,  107 
Mather  family,  106 
Mather  portraits,  58,  106 
Matthaeis,  Paulo  de,  30 

Means,  Mrs.  James  Howard  (Marian  Jeffries),  91 
Mears,  Samuel,  133,  139,  140 
Metropolitan  Museum,  165 
Middlecott,  Richard,  portrait,  175 
Minot,  Grafton,  158,  159 
Minot,  Hannah  (Stoughton),  144 
Minot,  James,  144 
Mitchell,  T.  (or  J.),  78 
Montague,  Henry  Watmough,  X9 
Morgan,  John  Hill,  65,  7X,  94,  115,  138,  143,  160 
Morgues,  James,  ix 
Murdock,  Kenneth,  60 
Murphy,  Hermann  Dudley,  103,  155 

National  Gallery,  173 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  x6,  73,  173,  174 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  ixx, 
1x7,  134,  148,  174,  175 
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"New  Englander,"  portrait,  41;  see  also  Boucher, 

Pierre 
Nolan,  Daniel,  91,  ill,  12.7 
Norton,  Elizabeth,  102.,  12.0 
Norton,  Rev.  John,  102. 

"Old  Pretender,"  portrait  with  his  sister,  73 

Old  South  Association  in  Boston,  97,  147,  148 

O'Leary,  Thomas,  41 

Oliver,  Elizabeth  (Vassall),  113 

Oliver  family,  48 

Osgood,  Charles,  77,  79,  158 

Otis,  Herbert  Foster,  94 

Paddy,  Samuel,  18 
Paddy  family,  16,  149,  150 
Park,  Lawrence,  132. 
Parker,  Joanna,  98 
Parsons,  Sarah,  55 
Pascal,  Blaise,  portrait,  33 
Pascal,  Gilberte,  portrait,  33 

Patteshall,  Mrs.,  and  Child,  portrait,  2.4-2.8,  33, 
65,  108,  109-m,  131,  136,  138,  150,  165,  168, 

Patteshall  family,  109-110 

Pelham,  Henry,  2.0,  Z9 

Pelham,  Penelope,  portrait,  150 

Pelham,  Peter,  30,  31 

Pendleton,  5Z 

Penhallow,  Mrs.  David  Pearce,  160 

Penshurst,  2.4 

Pepperrell,  Andrew,  portrait,  174 

Pepperrell,  Dorothy,  portrait,  19 

Pepperrell,  Mrs.  Margery,  portrait,  174 

Pepperrell,  William,  portrait,  174 

Perkins  family,  98-99 

Perry  family,  98-99 

Phillips,  John  Marshall,  68 

Phillips,  Margaret  (Wendell),  48 

Phips,  Spencer,  portrait,  113 

Phips,  Sir  William,  portrait,  19,  93,  in,  112,  113- 

116,  173,  174 
Pickering,  Deacon,  78 
Pickman,  Col.  Benjamin,  77,  78 
Pierpont,  Rev.  James,  portrait,  115 
Pierpont,  Mary,  115 
Pierpont,  Mary  (Hooker),  portrait,  115 
Pierron,  Father,  13 

Pike,  Dr.  Robert,  portrait,  11,  116,  iij,  118,  175 
Pike  family,  116,  118 
Pilgrim  Society,  149,  150 
Pitkin,  Gen.  Samuel  Leonard,  55 
Pitti  Palace,  30 

Pollard,  Mrs.  Anne,  portrait,  95,  148,  176 
Pommier,  Hugues,  41 


Portsmouth,  Louise,  Duchess  of,  portrait,  2.6 
Powell,  Anna  Dummcr,  98 

Quebec,  Seminary  of,  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  13 
Quincy,  Anna  (Shepard),  portrait,  zi,  102.,  119- 

12.0,  121,  12.2. 
Quincy,  Daniel,  102.,  119 
Quincy,  Col.  John,  100,   ioz,   119,  12.0;  portrait, 

99,  100,  101,  ioz-103,  119,  izo,  166 
Quincy  family,  102. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  12. 
Ranger,  Edmund,  16 
Rantoul,  Robert  S.,  77,  78,  79 
Raphael  Sanzio,  Z9 
Ratcliff,  John,  16 
Rawlins,  portrait,  175 
Rawson,  Edward,   18;  portrait,  11,  53,  68,  79, 

8z,  12.0,  12.1-113,  124,  12J,  12.6-1x7,  130,  167 
Rawson,  Elizabeth,  130 
Rawson,  Rebecca,  portrait,  11,  53,  68,  82.,   102., 

no,  izo,  12.2.,  113,  12.6,  12.7,  128,  120,  I3°>  I5°» 

167 
Rawson  family,  1ZZ-1Z3 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  158,  177;  school  of,  43,  176 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  30,  31 
Rijksmuseum,  165,  173 
Riley,  John,  31 
Roberts,  Nicholas,  portraits  sent  to  New  England 

by,  17,  165 
Rogers,  Annette  Perkins,  98,  99 
Rogers,  Henry  Bromfield,  98 
Rogers  family,  72. 
Rosen,  David,  izo,  134,  149 
Royal,  Henry  W.,  150 
Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  z6,  Z9 
Rumsey,  Thomas,  IZ7 
Russell,  Elizabeth  Vassall,  113 

Saint  Joachim,  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  13 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Richard  M.,  148,  175,  176 

San  Carlos,  Academy  of,  Mexico,  iz 

Sanderson,  Robert,  15 

Sargent,  Henry,  154 

Savage,  James,  95,  149 

Savage,  Major  Thomas,  14,  17;  portrait,  Z4,  Z5, 

2-7,  2-8>  33>  65>  IIO>  I3°»  zi7>  I32-_I33>  I36_I38» 

150,  165,  168-169,  I72->  x74 
Savage  family,  13Z 
Scofield,  Mrs.  William  B.,  81,  8z,  83 
Scot,  154 

Seville,  school  of,  iz 
Sewall,  Samuel,  16,  19,  48,  115,  13Z,  144 
Shaftsbury,  Lord,  30 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  Frederick  C,  13Z 
Shattuck,  Henry  L.,  113,  13Z 
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Shepard  family,  ioz 

Shepard,  Hannah  (Tyng),  119,  izo 

Shepard,  Samuel,  100,  ioz 

Shepard,  Thomas,  ioz,  119 

Shrimpton,  Mary,  89 

Shrimpton,  Col.  Samuel,   16,   114,  144;  portrait, 

i7,  53 

Shrimpton,  Mrs.  Samuel,  portrait,  17 

Sidney,  Lady,  and  Family,  group  portrait,  22,  Z4 

Sigourney,  Andrew  Wolcott,  81,  83 

Sigourney  family,  81 

Sigrid,  Princess,  portrait  of,  165 

Sinclair,  D.  D.,  79,  116 

Sizer,  Theodore,  68 

Sleeper,  Henry  Davis,  73 

Smibert,  John,  Z9-30,  31,  79,  113,  174 

Smith,  Abigail,  ioz 

Smith,  Mrs.  Alexander  Quarrier  (Ethelind  Apple- 
ton),  84,  86 

Smith,  Hammond,  8i,  83,  158 

Smith,  Maria  Catherine,  portrait,  14,  z6,  Z7,  33, 
65,  114,  134,  136,  138,  139,  140,  150,  168,  77/, 

I72-*  J73 

Smith,  S.  C.  Kaines,  31 

Smith,  Capt.  Thomas,  17,  2.8,  30,  31,  32.,  41,  138, 
139,  140,  173,  174;  self-portrait,  Z4-Z7,  19,  33, 
65,  131,  133-138,  136,  137,  i5°>  l65>  168-169,  I72- 

Smith,  Maj.  Thomas,  11,  18,2.4,  '35 *  see  also  Smith, 
Capt.  Thomas 

Smith,  William,  ioz 

Snow,  Caleb  H.,  15 

Soest,  Gerard,  17,  31 

Southward,  George,  78 

Sparhawk  portraits,  91 

Spooner,  William  H.,  13Z 

State  House,  Boston,  43,  46,  151,  177 

Stevenson,  Hannah  E.,  no 

Stevenson,  Isabella,  no 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  Thomas,  portrait,  31 

Stoughton,  William,  portraits:  (Boston  Athe- 
naeum), 141,  14.2,143, 176;  (Harvard  University), 

*5»  33.  97>  M3>  x44>  *4J,  M7>  176 
Stout,  George  L.,  73,  180 
Strijcker,  Jacob,  portrait,  13 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  31 
Suter,  Rev.  John  W.,  95 
Suter,  Russell,  113 
Sweatland,  William,  2.1 
Symmes,  Rev.  William,  4Z,  43 

Tailer,  William,  141 

Taylor,  Arthur  O.,  94 

Taylor,  Francis  Henry,  65,  133,  138 

Thacher,  James,  5Z 

Thacher,  Rev.  Peter  (d.  17x7),  38,  148 


Thacher,  Hon.  Peter  (1810-1894),  147,  148 

Thacher,  Susanna  (Bailey),  38 

Thacher,  Thomas,  portrait,  97,  146,  147-148,  160, 

176 
Thacher  family,  148 
Thomas,  W.  W.,  94 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Washington  B.,  113 
Thomas,  William  W.,  94 
Thomas  family,  109-110 
Thompson,  Herbert  Edgar,  77 
Tileston,  Thomas,  68 
Titian,  Z9 

Touteville,  Margaret,  ioz 
Trumbull,  John,  30 
Tuckerman,  Lucy  D.,  38 
Tuer,  Herbert,  165 
Tuscany,  Duke  of,  30 
Turtle,  Julius  H.,  38 

Unknown  Lady,  portrait  by  Lely,  2.6 
Upjohn,  Hobart  B.,  113 

Vanderspriet,  Jan,  165 

Van  der  Vliet,  Willem,  173 

Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony,  z6, 17, 19,  30,  31,  157,  165 

Vassall,  Mrs.  Penelope,  113 

Venus  and  Cupid,  after  Titian,  2.9 

Vouet,  Simon,  13 

Wadsworth,  Benjamin,  portrait,  175 

Walcott,  Robert,  78 

Waldo,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.,  95,  97 

Wallace  family,  8z 

Ward,  George  Atkinson,  62.,  64 

Ward  family,  6z 

Warner,  Jonathan,  portrait,  30 

Warner  portraits,  91 

Warren,  James,  Jr.,  149 

Watteau,  Anroine,  19 

Weis,  Rev.  Frederick  Lewis,  135 

Welbeck  Abbey,  17 

Welch,  F.  S.,  174 

Wendell,  Sarah  (Oliver),  48 

Wensley,  Mrs.  Alice,  149 

Wensley,   Elizabeth  (Paddy),    16;  portrait,   17, 

149-150,  ///,  167-168 
Wensley,  John,  149 
Wentworth,  John,  portrait,  177 
Wentworth  portraits,  91 
West,  Benjamin,  31 
Wetherell  family,  81 
Wheelwright,  John,  14,  17;  portrait,  zi,  2.3,  52., 

58,  68,  69,  84,  12.6,  151,  //i,  154-155,  167,  176 
Whitcombe,  Daniel  Rogers,  72. 
White,  John,  12. 
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Whitticr,  John  Grecnlcaf,  izz 

Willard,  Mr.,  144 

William  and  Mary  College,  174 

Williams  family,  55 

Willis  family,  38 

Wilson,  D.  M.,  154 

Wilson,  John,  18,  113,  116,  portrait,  97,  147,  176 

Winslow  family,  149,  150 

Winslow  portraits,  150 

Winsor,  Justin,  68,  71,  131 

Winthrop,  John,  13,  15,  2.1;  portraits:  (American 
Antiquarian  Society).  17,  68,  155,  //<*,  157-159, 
177;  (State  House),  46,  78,  157-159;  miniature, 
17,  18,  157,  158 

Winthrop,  John,  Jr.,  16,  157 

Winthrop  family,  157-159 

Wissing,  Willem,  32. 

Wolcott,  Clarissa  Endicott,  78 


Wolcott,  Mrs.  S.  Huntington,  31 
Wolcott  family,  81-83 
Wolfflin,  Heinrich,  x8 
Wolstenholme,  Katherine,  portrait,  17 
Woodbridge,  John,  portrait,   159-160,  161,   174, 

*75 
Woodbridge,  John,  Jr.,  160 

Woody,  Martha,  109 

Worcester  Art  Museum,  30,  51,  81,  83,  119,  iio 

Wright,  Joseph  Michael,  32. 

X-ray  examination,  report  on,  165-177 

X-ray  shadowgraphs,  ip,  4J,  /7,  /?,  99>  l64,  W°,  Hi 

Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  115 
Yale  University,  66 
Younge  family,  113 
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